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PREFACE 

The idea for this book came to us while we were riding 
on the train. We knew each other well,, or so we thought? 
until a chance remark set us to telling of our younger days. 

Only then did we really come to know one another* We 
discovered that each one's youth had been different, and 
from that difference had come the habits and tastes, the 
character and outlook that today made each of us different 
from the other. Perhaps it was those differences that made 
us interesting to one another, more interesting than if we 
had grown up alike. 

It was a most revealing ride. The hours went speeding by. 

An idea struck us. If the early experiences of three average 
Americans could be so absorbing, think what it would be 
like to bring together the most exciting young pages from 
the autobiographies of Americans who had lived unusual 
lives! 

The next day found us ransacking bookshelves, delving 
into one volume after another. As we read, we found in 
these autobiographies a warm, intimate quality, seldom 
found in made-up stories about imaginary people. We 
found drama and high adventure, humor, and sometimes a 
note of sadness. Above all, we found variety. Each of the 
true stories we read told of a different kind of youth, and 
by that very difference contributed color to a single vast 
picture of America a fresh picture, free of the dry dust 
of history books a true picture of youth on its way. 
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So this book is a sampler, not a studious collection of 
autobiographical examples. In it we have tried to capture 
some of the informal give-and-take of an evening around a 
campfire, -where each person tells of a youthful adventure 
that helped to shape his life. The arrangement of this book 
isnt chronological, and there is no special order in which 
to read the selections. We've tried to plan the book so that 
you can skip from one story to any other, as your mood or 
particular interest may take you. 

Some people may say, "Whatl A book of American auto- 
biographies with nothing of Ben Franklin's in it?" But 
Ben Franklins fascinating story is a school classic, already 
familiar to most readers. We have by-passed textbooks and 
"required reading" in our search for the amusing or deeply 
moving experiences of youth as told in autobiographies you 
don't meet everywhere. So this has been for us a book of 
discovery, in -which we hope you will join us. 

We are sincerely grateful to the many people who have 
helped us in the fashioning of this book. We give special 
thanks to Eleanor F. Street, Head Librarian of the West- 
port Public Library, for her interest, good humor, and aid 
in helping us secure the books we needed; to Lucile Pannell, 
of the Hobby Horse Book Shop at Carson Pirie Scott & 
Co. of Chicago; to George F. Scheer and to Manly Wade 
Wellman for their valuable suggestions; and to Vernon 
Ives and David Greenhood of Holiday House for their 
vision, understanding, and patience 'with us and with our 
problems. 

R. P., M. M., L. H. 
Westport, Connecticut 
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SHERWOOD ANDERSON grew 

up in the small Ohio town of ' 

Clyde. At the age of twelve he 

had to begin earning some 

money to help support his 

family. He sold papers, worked 

as a stable boy, and afterward went to Chicago, where one 

of his first fobs was rolling apple barrels in a warehouse. 

In his late thirties, long after he had established himself 
as a prosperous businessman, he became interested in social 
and labor problems. So he forsook business and started a 
new life, as a novelist. 

Anderson rejected what he considered the false values of 
the world of big business, and became a spokesman for the 
simple, everyday people of small-town America. One of the 
most penetrating novels of American rural life is his Wines- 
burg, Ohio. 

This, like others of his finest books, he wrote out of the 
experiences he had had in boyhood and youth. Tar, A Mid- 
west Childhood is one of these. Another is his Memoirs, 
from which we have made the following selection. 

When Anderson died in 1941, at the age of sixty-five, he 
had given a deeper understanding of our country to a whole 
generation of readers. 
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BLOOD OF MY BLOOD 

I/ o u H E A R it said that fathers want their sons to 
yr be what they feel they cannot themselves be, but 
I tell you it also works the other way. A boy wants some- 
thing very special from his father. I know that as a small 
boy I wanted my father to be a certain thing he was not. 
I wanted him to be a proud, silent, dignified father. 
When I was with other boys and he passed along the 
street, I wanted to feel a flow of pride: "There he is. 
That is my father." 

But he wasn't such a one. He couldn't be. It seemed 
to me then that he was always showing off. Let's say 
someone in our town had got up a show. They were al- 
ways doing it. The druggist would be in it, the shoe- 
store clerk, the horse doctor, and a lot of women and 
girls. My father would manage to get the chief comedy 
part. It was, let's say, a Civil War play and he was a 
comic Irish soldier. He had to do the most absurd things. 
They thought he was funny, but I didn't. 

I thought he was terrible. I didn't see how mother 
could stand it. She even laughed with the others. Maybe 
I would have laughed if it hadn't been my father. 

Or there was a parade, the Fourth of July or Decora- 
tion Day. He'd be in that, too, right at the front of it, as 
Grand Marshal or something, on a white horse hired 
from a livery stable. 
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He couldn't ride for shucks. He fell off the horse and 
everyone hooted with laughter, but he didn't care. He 
even seemed to like it. I remember once when he had 
done something ridiculous, and right out on Main Street, 
too. I was with some other boys and they were laughing 
and shouting at him and he was shouting back and hav- 
ing as good a time as they were. I ran down an alley back 
of some stores and there in the Presbyterian Church 
sheds I had a good long cry. 

Or I would be in bed at night and father would come 
home and bring some men with him. He was a man who 
was never alone. Before he went broke, running a 
harness shop, there were always a lot of men loafing in 
the shop. He went broke, of course, because he gave too 
much credit. He couldn't refuse it and I thought he was 
a fool. I had got to hating him. 

There'd be men I didn't think would want to be fool- 
ing around with him. There might even be the superin- 
tendent of our schools and a quiet man who ran the 
hardware store. Once I remember there was a white- 
haired man who was a cashier of the bank. It was a won- 
der to me they'd want to be seen with such a windbag. 
That's what I thought he was. I know now what it was 
that attracted them. It was because life in our town, as in 
all small towns, was at times pretty dull and he livened 
it up. He made them laugh. He could tell stories. He'd 
even get them to singing. 

If they didn't come to our house they'd go off, say at 
night, to where there was a grassy place by a creek. 
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They'd cook food there and drink beer and sit about 
listening to his stories. 

He was always telling stories about himself. He'd say 
this or that wonderful thing had happened to him. It 
might be something that made him look like a fool. He 
didn't care. 

If an Irishman came to our house, right away father 
would say he was Irish. He'd tell what county in Ireland 
he was born in. He'd tell things that happened there 
when he was a boy. He'd make it seem so real that, if I 
hadn't known he was born in southern Ohio, I'd have 
believed him myself. 

If it was a Scotchman the same thing happened. He'd 
get a burr into his speech. Or he was a German or a 
Swede. He'd be anything the other man was. I think 
they all knew he was lying, but they seemed to like him 
just the same. As a boy that was what I couldn't under- 
stand. 

And there was mother. How could she stand it? I 
wanted to ask but never did. She was not the kind you 
asked such questions. 

I'd be upstairs in my bed, in my room above the porch, 
and father would be telling some of his tales. A lot of 
father's stories were about the Civil War. To hear him 
tell it he'd been in about every battle. He'd known 
Grant, Sherman, Sheridan and I don't know how many 
others. He'd been particularly intimate with General 
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Grant so that when Grant went East, to take charge of all 
the armies, he took father along. 

"I was an orderly at headquarters and Sim Grant said to 
me, Irve,' he said, Tm going to take you along with me/ " 

It seems he and Grant used to slip off sometimes and 
have a quiet drink together. That's what my father said. 
He'd tell about the day Lee surrendered and how, when 
the great moment came, they couldn't find Grant. 

"You know," my father said, "about General Grant's 
book, his memoirs. You've read of how he said he had a 
headache and how, when he got word that Lee was 
ready to call it quits, he was suddenly and miraculously 
cured. 

"Huh," said father. "He was in the woods with me. 

"I was in there with my back against a tree. 

"They were looking for Grant. He had got off his 
horse and come into the woods. He found me. He was 
covered with mud. 

"The war was over. I knew we had them licked/' 

My father said that he was the one who told Grant 
about Lee. An orderly riding by had told him, because 
the orderly knew how thick he was with Grant. Grant 
was embarrassed. 

"But, Irve, look at me. I'm all covered with mud," 
he said to father. 

And then, my father said, he and Grant decided to 
have a drink together. 
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"Sim Grant's dead now and I wouldn't want it to get 
out on him," my father said. 

That's just one of the kind of things he'd tell. Of 
course the men knew he was lying, but they seemed to 
like it just the same. 

When we got broke, he'd go off visiting around at 
farmhouses. They all wanted him. And then home he'd 
come bringing, let's say, a ham. He'd got it from some 
farmer friend. He'd slap it on the table in the kitchen. 
"You bet I'm going to see that my kids have something 
to eat," he'd say, and mother would just stand smiling at 
him. Once I heard her speaking to a woman in our street. 
Maybe the woman had dared to sympathize with her. 
"Oh," she said, "it's all right. He isn't ever dull like most 
of the men in this street. Life is never dull when my man 
is about." 

But often I was filled with bitterness, and sometimes I 
wished he wasn't my father. I'd even invent another man 
as my father. To protect my mother I'd make up stories 
of a secret marriage that for some strange reason never 
got known. As though some man, say the president of a 
railroad company or maybe a Congressman, had married 
my mother, thinking his wife was dead and then it turned 
out she wasn't. 

So they had to hush it up but I got born just the same. 
I wasn't really the son of my father. Somewhere in the 
world there was a very dignified, quite wonderful man 
who was really my father. I even made myself half be- 
lieve these fancies. 
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And then there came a certain night. He'd been off 
somewhere for two or three weeks. He found me alone 
in the house, reading by the kitchen table. 

It had been raining and he was very wet. He sat and 
looked at me for a long time, not saying a word. I was 
startled, for there was on his face the saddest look I have 
ever seen. He sat for a time, his clothes dripping. Then 
he got up. 

"Come on with me," he said. 

I got up and went with him out of the house. I was 
filled with wonder but I wasn't afraid. We went along 
a dirt road that led down into a valley, about a mile out 
of town, where there was a pond. We walked in silence. 
The man who was always talking had stopped his talking. 

I didn't know what was up and had the queer feeling 
that I was with a stranger. I don't know whether my 
father intended it so. I don't think he did. 

The pond was quite large. It was still raining hard and 
there were flashes of lightning followed by thunder. We 
were on a grassy bank at the pond's edge when my father 
spoke, and in the darkness and rain his voice sounded 
strange. 

"Take off your clothes," he said. Still filled with won- 
der, I began to undress. There was a flash of lightning 
and I saw that he was already naked. 

Naked, we went into the pond. Taking my hand he 
pulled me in. It may be that I was too frightened, too 
full of a feeling of strangeness, to speak. Before that night 
my father had never seemed to pay any attention to me. 
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"And what is he up to now?" I kept asking myself. 
I did not swim very well, but he put my hand on his 
shoulder and struck out into the darkness. 

He was a man with big shoulders, a powerful swim- 
mer. In the darkness I could feel the movement of his 
muscles. We swam to the far edge of the pond and then 
back to where we had left our clothes. The rain con- 
tinued and the wind blew. Sometimes my father swam 
on his back and when he did he took my hand in his 
large powerful one and moved it over so that it rested 
always on his shoulder. Sometimes there would be a flash 
of lightning and I could see his face quite clearly. 

It was as it was earlier, in the kitchen, a face filled 
with sadness. There would be the momentary glimpse of 
his face and then again the darkness, the wind and the 
rain. In me there was a feeling I had never known before. 

It was a feeling of closeness. It was something strange. 
It was as though there were only we two in the world. 
It was as though I had been jerked suddenly out of my- 
self, out of my world of the schoolboy, out of a world 
in which I was ashamed of my father. 

He had become blood of my blood; he the strong 
swimmer and I the boy clinging to him in the darkness. 
We swam in silence and in silence we dressed in our wet 
clothes, and went home. 

There was a lamp lighted in the kitchen and when 
we came in, the water dripping from us, there was my 
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mother. She smiled at us. \ remember that she called us 
"boys." 

"What have you boys been up to?" she asked, but 
my father did not answer. As he had begun the evening's 
experience with me in silence, so he ended it. He turned 
and looked at me. Then he went, I thought, with a new 
and strange dignity out of the room. 

I climbed the stairs to my own room, undressed in the 
darkness and got into bed. I couldn't sleep and did not 
want to sleep. For the first time I knew that I was the 
son of my father. He was a story teller as I was to be. 
It may be that I even laughed a little softly there in the 
darkness. If I did, I laughed knowing that I would never 
again be wanting another father. 



MARY ANTIN. In her famous 
autobiography, The Promised 
Land, Mary Antin tells of her 
two childhoods. Her first mem- 
ories -were of the persecution 
and poverty that were the lot 
of the Jewish people in Czarist 
Russia. Then, as if by magic, 
she found herself at the age of fourteen starting life anew 
in Boston, a strange city in a strange land across the sea. 
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himself conducted us to school. He would 
not have delegated that mission to the President of 
the United States. He had awaited the day with impa- 
tience equal to mine, and the visions he saw as he hurried 
us over the sun-flecked pavements transcended all my 
dreams. Almost his first act on landing on American soil, 
three years before, had been his application for natural- 
ization. He had taken the remaining steps in the process 
with eager promptness, and at the earliest moment al- 
lowed by the law, he became a citizen of the United 
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States. It is true that he had left home in search of bread 
for his hungry family, but he went blessing the necessity 
that drove him to America. The boasted freedom of the 
New World meant to him far more than the right to 
reside, travel, and work wherever he pleased; it meant 
the freedom to speak his thoughts, to throw off the 
shackles of superstition, to test his own fate, unhindered 
by political or religious tyranny. He had very little op- 
portunity to prosecute his education, which, in truth, 
had never been begun. His struggle for a bare living left 
him no time to take advantage of the public evening 
school; but he lost nothing of what was to be learned 
through reading, through attendance at public meetings, 
through exercising the rights of citizenship. Even here 
he was hindered by a natural inability to acquire the 
English language. In time, indeed, he learned to read, 
to follow a conversation or lecture; but he never learned 
to write correctly, and his pronunciation remains ex- 
tremely foreign to this day. 

If education, culture, the higher life were shining 
things to be worshipped from afar, he had still a means 
left whereby he could draw one step nearer to them. He 
could send his children to school, to learn all those things 
that he knew by fame to be desirable. The common 
school, at least, perhaps high school; for one or two, 
perhaps even college! His children should be students, 
should fill his house with books and intellectual com- 
pany; and thus he would walk by proxy in the Elysian 
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Fields of liberal learning. As for the children themselves, 
he knew no surer way to their advancement and happi- 
ness. 

So it was with a heart full of longing and hope that 
my father led us to school on that first day. He took long 
strides in his eagerness, the rest of us running and hop- 
ping to keep up. 

At last the four of us stood around the teacher's desk; 
and my father, in his impossible English, gave us over in 
her charge, with some broken word of his hopes for us 
that his swelling heart could no longer contain. I venture 
to say that Miss Nixon was struck by something uncom- 
mon in the group we made, something outside of Semitic 
features and the abashed manner of the alien. My little 
sister was as pretty as a doll, with her clear pink-and- 
white face, short golden curls, and eyes like blue violets 
when you caught them looking up. My brother might 
have been a girl, too, with his cherubic contours of face, 
rich red color, glossy black hair, and fine eyebrows. 
Whatever secret fears were in his heart, remembering his 
former teachers, who had taught with the rod, he stood 
up straight and uncringing before the American teacher, 
his cap respectfully doffed. Next to him stood a starved- 
looking girl with eyes ready to pop out, and short dark 
curls. 

All three children carried themselves rather better 
than the common run of "green" pupils that were 
brought to Miss Nixon. But the figure that challenged 
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attention to the group was the tall, straight father, with 
his earnest face and fine forehead, nervous hands elo- 
quent in gesture, and a voice full of feeling. This for- 
eigner, who brought his children to school as if it were 
an act of consecration, who regarded the teacher of the 
primer class with reverence, who spoke of visions, like 
a man inspired, in a common schoolroom, was not like 
other aliens, who brought their children k dull obedi- 
ence to the law; was not like the native fathers, who 
brought their unmanageable boys, glad to be relieved of 
their care. I think Miss Nixon guessed what my father's 
best English could not convey. I think she divined that 
by the simple act of delivering our school certificates to 
her he took possession of America. 

The public school has done its best for us foreigners, 
and for the country, when it has made us into good 
Americans. I am glad it is mine to tell how the miracle 
was wrought in one case. You should be glad to hear 
of it, you born Americans; for it is the story of the 
growth of your country; of the flocking of your brothers 
and sisters from the far ends of the earth to the flag 
you love; of the recruiting of your armies of workers, 
thinkers, and leaders. And you will be glad to hear of 
it, my comrades in adoption; for it is a rehearsal of your 
own experience, the thrill and wonder of which your 
own hearts have felt. 

When, after the Christmas holidays, we began to study 
the life of Washington, running through a summary of 
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the Revolution, and the early days of the Republic, it 
seemed to me that all my reading and study had been idle 
until then. The reader, the arithmetic, the song book, 
that had so fascinated me until now, became suddenly 
sober exercise books, tools wherewith to hew a way to 
the source of inspiration. When the teacher read to us 
out of a big book with many bookmarks in it, I sat rigid 
with attention in my little chair, my hands tightly 
clasped on the edge of my desk; and I painfully held my 
breath, to prevent sighs of disappointment escaping, as 
I saw the teacher skip the parts between bookmarks. 
When the class read, and it came my turn, my voice 
shook and the book trembled in my hands. I could not 
pronounce the name of George Washington without a 
pause. Never had I prayed, never had I chanted the songs 
of David, never had I called upon the Most Holy, in 
such utter reverence and worship as I repeated the simple 
sentences of my child's story of the patriot. I gazed with 
adoration at the portraits of George and Martha Wash- 
ington, till I could see them with my eyes shut. And 
whereas formerly my self -consciousness had bordered 
on conceit, and I thought myself an uncommon person, 
parading my schoolbooks through the streets, and swell- 
ing with pride when a teacher detained me in conver- 
sation, now I grew humble all at once, seeing how 
insignificant I was beside the Great. 

As I read about the noble boy who would not tell a lie 
to save himself from punishment, I was for the first time 
truly repentant of my sins. Even if I had never, never 
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told a lie, I could not compare myself to George Wash- 
ington; for I was not brave I was afraid to go out when 
snowballs whizzed and I could never be the First Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

On the day of the Washington celebration I recited 
a poem that I had composed in my enthusiasm. But 
"composed" is not the word. The process of putting on 
paper the sentiments that seethed in my soul was really 
very discomposing. I dug the words out of my heart, 
squeezed the rhymes out of my brain, forced the missing 
syllables out of their hiding-places in the dictionary. May 
I never again know such travail of the spirit as I endured 
during the fevered days when I was engaged on the 
poem. It was not as if I wanted to say that snow was 
white or grass was green. I could do that without a dic- 
tionary. It was a question now of the loftiest sentiments, 
of the most abstract truths, the names of which were very 
new in my vocabulary. It was necessary to use polysyl- 
lables, and plenty of them; and where to find rhymes 
for such words as "tyranny," "freedom," and "justice," 
when you had less than two years' acquaintance with 
English! The name I wished to celebrate was the most 
difficult of all. Nothing but "Washington" rhymed with 
"Washington." It was a most ambitious undertaking, but 
my heart could find no rest till it had proclaimed itself 
to the world; so I wrestled with my difficulties, and 
spared not ink, till inspiration perched on my penpoint, 
and my soul gave up its best. 

When I had done, I was myself impressed with the 
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length, gravity, and nobility of my poem. My father 
was overcome with emotion as he read it. His hands 
trembled as he held the paper to the light, and the mist 
gathered in his eyes. My teacher, Miss Dwight, was 
plainly astonished at my performance, and said many 
kind things, and asked many questions; all of which I 
took very solemnly, like one who had been in the clouds 
and returned to earth with a sign upon him. When Miss 
Dwight asked me to read my poem to the class on the 
day of celebration, I readily consented. It was not in 
me to refuse a chance to tell my schoolmates what I 
thought of George Washington. 

I was not a heroic figure when I stood up in front of 
the class to pronounce the praises of the Father of his 
Country. Thin, pale, and hollow, with a shadow of 
short black curls on my brow, and the staring look of 
prominent eyes, I must have looked more frightened 
than imposing. My dress added no grace to my appear- 
ance. "Plaids" were in fashion, and my frock was of a 
red-and-green "plaid" that had a ghastly effect on my 
complexion. I hated it when I thought of it, but on the 
great day I did not know I had any dress on. Heels 
clapped together, and hands glued to my sides, I lifted 
up my voice in praise of George Washington. It was not 
much of a voice; like my hollow cheeks, it suggested 
consumption. My pronunciation was faulty, my dec- 
lamation flat. But I had the courage of my convictions. 
I was face to face with twoscore Fellow Citizens, in 
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clean blouses and extra frills. I must tell them what 
George Washington had done for their country for 
our country for me. 

I can laugh now at the impossible metres, the gran- 
diose phrases, the verbose repetitions of my poem. Years 
ago I must have laughed at it, when I threw my only 
copy into the wastebasket. The copy I am now turning 
over was loaned me by Miss Dwight, who faithfully 
preserved it all these years, for the sake, no doubt, of 
what I strove to express when I laboriously hitched to- 
gether those dozen and more ungraceful stanzas. But to 
the forty Fellow Citizens sitting in rows in front of me 
it was no laughing matter. Even the bad boys sat in atti- 
tudes of attention, hypnotized by the solemnity of my 
demeanor. If they got any inkling of what the hail of 
big words was about, it must have been through occult 
suggestion. I fixed their eighty eyes with my single stare, 
and gave it to them, stanza after stanza, with such em- 
phasis as the lameness of the lines permitted. 

He whose courage, will, amazing bravery, 
Did free his land from a despot's rule, 

From mail's greatest evil, almost slavery, 
And all that's taught in tyranny's school, 

Who gave his land its liberty, 
Who was he? 

'Twas he who e'er will be our pride, 

Immortal Washington, 
Who always did in truth confide. 

We hail our Washington! 
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The best of the verses were no better than these, but 
the children listened. They had to. Presently I gave them 
news, declaring that Washington 

Wrote the famous Constitution; sacred's the hand 
That this blessed guide to man had given, which 

says, "One 
And all of mankind are alike, excepting none." 

This was received in respectful silence, possibly be- 
cause the other Fellow Citizens were as hazy about his- 
torical facts as I at this point. "Hurrah for Washington! " 
they understood, and "Three cheers for the Red, White, 
and Blue!" was only to be expected on that occasion. 
But there ran a special note through my poem a thought 
that only Israel Rubinstein or Beckie Aronovitch could 
have fully understood, besides myself. For I made myself 
the spokesman of the "luckless sons of Abraham," say- 
ing- 
Then we weary Hebrew children at last found rest 
In the land where reigned Freedom, and like a nest 
To homeless birds your land proved to us, and therefore 
Will we gratefully sing your praise evermore. 

The boys and girls who had never been turned away 
from any door because of their father's religion sat as if 
fascinated in their places. But they woke up and ap- 
plauded heartily when I was done, following the example 
of Miss Dwight, who wore the happy face which meant 
that one of her pupils had done well. 
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NOTE. Mary Antin grew up in the crowded slums of 
Boston. Often she would escape from the noisy tenements 
into her books, and spend long hours in the stately halls of 
the Boston Public Library. 

While she was still a schoolgirl she wrote this story, in 
Yiddish, of her early life in the Russian ghetto and of her 
first years in America. It -was this childhood account which 
she later expanded into The Promised Land, a book which 
is still read and re-read today as one of the most moving 
tributes to American democracy. With the publication of 
this book in 1912 Mary Antin became a national figure. 
"What we get in the steerage" she wrote, "is not the refuse, 
but the sinew and bone of all the nations" 

As writer, teacher, and lecturer, she has devoted her life 
to helping not only new citizens, but also native Americans 
gain a better understanding of their country. 

Another moving experience of coming to these shores is 
that of Stoyan Christowe, p. 39. And on p. gi, begins the 
story of how a young Sioux, coming out of the wilderness? 
went through his first days at school. 




RAY STANNARD BAKER. It 

is always fun to lift the curtain 
of seriousness and fame for a 
good look at what happened 
long before: to say to the adult 
celebrity, "As you were" 

In the early chapters of Native American, the autobiogra- 
phy of Ray Stannard Baker, there is no sign that the fun- 
loving boy out in Lansing, Michigan, would later become a 
scholarly writer with an international reputation. 

That is why we chose this very funny episode from his 
book. 




DEMON RUM 

Aunt Hill had decided that the Baker family 
was to present a play. . . . 
As I have already related she had long been engaged 
with all the urgency and ardor of her nature in the bat- 
tle against the Demon Rum, and it was quite in character 
that she should stage the cause in which she was most of 
all interested. . . . 
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My aunt wrote the play with delight and I recall the 
gusto with which she read the last of several versions 
aloud to Charlie and me, who as the oldest brothers 
were to play the principal parts. When we discovered to 
our astonishment and satisfaction that the Demon was 
to appear on the stage in person, my brother cried out- 
such is the weakness of human nature "That's the part 
I want," and I answered instantly, "No, I'm older than 
you are, and I'm going to have it." My brother, who 
was also my inseparable friend, immediately tried to 
hit me on the nose, but my powerful aunt held us apart. 
She seemed somewhat surprised at the popularity of the 
Demon: and at the unwillingness of either Charlie or me 
to be the Minister in the play, which she considered the 
most important part. I remember we had a tremendous 
set-to and finally agreed to resign the Demon because 
he appeared in only one act ... and my brother was to 
be the Drunkard's wife. Charlie objected violently until 
he learned that he was to be dressed up in women's 
clothes, at the thought of which he went off into spasms 
of laughter. The third brother, Harry, having gone, after 
mother's death, to live with our uncle and aunt at Hud- 
son, did not have a part in the play, but the three younger 
boys, Clarence, Hugh and Fred, were to be the children 
of the Drunkard's family. They were delighted with 
the prospect. Clarence had overheard some older mem- 
ber of the family say of him sometime before that he 
had "the loudest voice of anybody," that he was "a reg- 
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ular roarer," which was entirely true. . . . When he 
heard that he was to be an actor in the play, and that 
the Demon himself was to be on the stage, he was so 
pleased that he immediately demonstrated his prowess 
and roared so that he could be heard across the road. 
Hugh, who was the sedate one of the tribe, and grew up 
to be a college president, was less noisily excited, but 
Fred, a faithful follower and imitator of Clarence, began 
to jump up and down and add to the best of his ability 
to the noise that Clarence was making. 

What excitement and hilarity we had in setting up the 
scenery and learning our parts! For the time being our 
aunt was the most popular person in the St. Croix Val- 
ley. She was infinitely inventive in keeping every one 
happily at work, and when we began to rehearse she 
would sit in the middle of the room and laugh at our 
efforts especially at the Demon and at me, the Drunk- 
arduntil the tears rolled down her face. 

We youngsters had for our own the largest room in 
the house. . . . 

We strung the curtain across one end of the room, 
after many discussions as to the mechanism for pulling it 
aside. We worked out two complete scenes, one the 
Drunkard's pathetic home a ragged carpet, broken 
furniture, torn curtains and even a picture or two on 
the wall that were hung at a disorderly angle. Our attic 
proved unexpectedly resourceful and how we did enjoy 
rushing up and down the stairs, whenever a new inspira- 
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tion struck ususually as the result of sly prompting 
upon the part of our aunt with broken furniture to 
try. One of the most important properties was a dis- 
reputable old bed with a torn mattress which protruded 
its hair stuffing with utter shamelessness. My aunt insisted 
upon calling it a "pallet of straw." 

The other scene we were not so sure about, but we 
gave wings to our imagination. It was a Bar-Room the 
well-known resort of Demon Rum. We must have col- 
lected and tested at least twenty bottles for the shelves 
of this sink of iniquity. I think my aunt could not have 
told a whiskey bottle from a paregoric bottle but she 
instructed us gaily in making ostentatious labels and past- 
ing them on: "Rum" which she considered the greatest 
villain of the Demon Family and "Gin," "Whiskey," 
"Wine," "Beer." Incidentally we learned a good deal 
about those various intoxicants that might prove of value 
to us in the future. 

Scene One was to be the Drunkard's home: Scene 
Two, the Bar-Room, and Scene Three, the Drunkard's 
home again. 

When the great evening came, we had an enthusiastic 
audience, mostly boys and girls, for my aunt wanted 
as many of them as possible to see the play and be in- 
structed as to the evils of "the Traffic," as she usually 
called it. 

The first act went off beautifully. There the poor 
Drunkard sat in a broken-down chair, ragged of clothes, 
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with unkempt hair, his face pale with powdered starch, 
and there his wife in skirts too long for her, pretending 
that uncontrollable spasms of laughter my brother 
Charlie was the champion laugher of the neighborhood 
were in reality sobs of distress. The Regular Roarer 
and the two younger brothers were enough awed by the 
excitement to act their sad parts at least in this act with 
tolerable authenticity. Our aunt stood at one side, just 
behind the curtain, to prompt and encourage us. 

The Drunkard's family, having been discovered in 
this deplorable condition of poverty and hunger (all 
due to drink) and having accepted the roar of applause 
from the front of the room, the Minister appeared on 
the stage, clad all in black with a worn Bible under his 
arm. He was a neighbor boy and so frightened that Aunt 
Hill had fairly to push him out on the stage. To make 
matters worse, just as he began to speak, a voice in the 
audience, sharp and clear and choking with laughter, 
called out: 

"Look at Charlie Baker. He don't know how to wear 
skirts/' 

Charlie was, I think, about to rise from his grief and 
make a remark or so not in the script, but he caught Aunt 
Hill's eye and settled back again after casting a wither- 
ing glance at the audience. 

My aunt was nothing if not edifying, and the Minis- 
ter's tremulous voice stripped the last rag of respectabil- 
ity from old Demon Rum, and the Traffic in which he 
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was engaged. My aunt had tempered the ordeal which 
confronted the Minister by providing him with frequent 
opportunities of referring to his Bible to prove what he 
said. He sometimes had difficulty In finding his place- 
his hands shook so violentlybut he seemed relieved 
when he could read instead of speak: 

"Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging: and who- 
soever is deceived thereby is not wise." 

Everything considered, the first act went off pretty 
well. Every one present knew the arguments already, 
and approved the climax in which the Minister solemnly 
drew from his pocket the Pledge and asked the poor 
old Drunkard which was me to sign it. If only he 
would sign it, everything would be bright and cheery 
again. There would be beefsteak on the stove, and a 
pitcher of milk for these poor little starving innocents 
upon which the Minister dramatically placed his hand 
on little Fred, who looked, in spite of his rags, like a 
stuffed cherub. But the Demon had got his grip on the 
Drunkard and he shook his head sorrowfully but ob- 
stinately. Even after all these perfectly good arguments, 
which everybody knew to be true, he would not 
sign! . . . 

I should have explained earlier that our entire audi- 
ence, from the beginning, had been eagerly expecting 
the entry of the Demon: and was somewhat disappointed 
by his failure to appear in the first act. While every 
detail of our play was supposed to be a "dead secret" 
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every boy and girl in town knew that Albert Christo- 
pher, who was as agile as a monkey, was to appear as a 
devil with a red hat on his head and a long red tail with 
a spike in the end of it. My artful aiint had added to the 
suspense and expectancy in her introductory remarks 
by explaining that she hoped any of the younger chil- 
dren who were present would not be alarmed by the 
appearance on the stage of a Certain Apparition. She 
called it a Certain Apparition, she said, because it was 
supposed not to be seen by any one on the stage except 
the Poor Victim of the Rum Traffic. And anything that 
this Apparition might say could not of course be heard 
by any one else on the stage. . . . The very thought 
that there might be a Demon on the stage who couldn't 
be seen must have sent a delicious thrill down the 
backs of all the little boys and girls: and even some 
of the older ones. I, the Drunkard, who had his eye 
fixed to a hole in the curtain, saw them all looking ques- 
tioningly at one another. What was an Apparition any- 
way? . . . 

The second Act was awaited with great expectancy, 
all the more because in the excitement of setting up the 
scenery of the Bar-Room some one let fall a whole box 
of gin and whiskey bottles. One of them broke with a 
resounding crash and the liquor spilled across the floor. 
It was of a reddish color and some of it ran out under 
the curtain, to the vast diversion of the audience. . . . 

In all the lore of the stage, I doubt if there is a record 
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of a more effective second act than ours. It was Indeed 
a simple Bar-Room, but no one could have doubted its 
purpose. There was the shelf with the essential mirror 
over it, and the bottles in full display. The labels were 
so large that the audience could be in no doubt as to what 
they contained. Every one was on the outlook for 
Demon Rum himself, but he ... kept himself cannily 
in the background. 

The action at first was somewhat constrained, but 
when the barkeeper poured out the liquor and two or 
three citizens who were present began to sip from their 
glasses and smack their lips as hardened old topers were 
supposed to do, things began to liven up. 

When this lamentable scene had been given time to 
soak in, the Drunkard was seen to come slowly stagger- 
ing into the Bar. The more he staggered and fell over 
chairs the more delighted the audience became. Presently 
he approached the Bar and demanded, in a loud, rough 
voice: 

"Give me the hardest drink you have on your shelves." 

My aunt had trained me thoroughly in this startling 
speech and it made a profound impression on the audi- 
ence. 

While the Drunkard was in the very act of getting 
drunker, however, who should appear but the Poor Wife 
with her three Innocent Little Ones clinging to her 
skirts. Let me draw a veil over this pathetic scene: it is 
beyond my eloquence. Suffice it to say that the Drunk- 
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ard, who was, after all, not really Bad but only Weak, 
. . . staggered out of the room on the arm of his devoted 
wife. 

This act was a great success, loudly cheered by the 
audience, but it was nothing compared with what fol- 
lowed. 

Act III opened with the same scene as Act I, except 
that the Drunkard was seen upon his pallet of straw in 
terrible agony of body and of soul. He had the bottle 
still in his hand, and it was half empty, which made it 
evident to every one that he was still unredeemed. No 
one in our family, before the play was put on, could tell 
what a Drunkard with delirium tremens would do. My 
Aunt Hill and I looked the subject up in Zell's Encyclo- 
pedia, but the information was hopelessly vague. 

"You will have to use your imagination," said my 
aunt to me with much good sense. 

Well, I did use my imagination and I am certain that 
no Drunkard could have done a more competent job 
than I did. I wriggled and gurgled, groaned and roared. 
I tore my hair, I ripped the bed-clothes to pieces, and 
finally fell off the pallet and was boosted back on again 
by my loving Wife who was literally choking with 
laughter. The audience was uproarious. 

Just at the moment when it seemed impossible that 
the Drunkard could any longer bear such agony and 
was about to expire, the Minister was seen walking into 
the room. He was plainly horrified by what he discov- 
ered, but his words of wisdom and beauty, mingled with 
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the tears of the Wife, began soon to calm the Drunkard 
down. After moaning effectively several times he began 
to revive, and finally admitted that he had made a great 
mistake in not signing the Pledge. 

These words had no sooner come from his lips, than 
Demon Rum himself . . . came bounding into the 
room. Never was there such a dramatic sensation! The 
audience gasped and cheered and, I regret to say, 
laughed. The Demon leaped in the air, switched his 
spiked tail, and threw out his red-clad arms as though 
he intended to seize the poor Drunkard and carry him 
off. 

"S-s-so, you would es-s-scape me," he hissed, "come 
along, s-s-sinner, you belong to me/' 

Of course the Minister and the family were not sup- 
posed to know that there was any Demon present but 
nevertheless they seemed deeply affected, indeed quite 
desperate. The Minister and the Wife both fell upon the 
poor Drunkard and held him firm and fast so that he 
could not be carried off. The scene continued with tre- 
mendous excitement and applause for several minutes. 
The Demon fairly outdid himself: his rage was without 
bounds. The oldest of the Drunkard's poor little boys, 
indeed, became so excited that he forgot he was on the 
stage and began to jump up and down, and seemed about 
to cry out that he had the loudest voice of anybody, 
when my aunt's long arm reached out on the stage and 
pulled him off into oblivion. 

When every one was at the point of exhaustion in this 
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struggle between Good and Evil, the Drunkard rose 
feebly but nobly from his pallet of straw, and "with 
the light shining in his eyes" as the script had it cried 
out: 

"I'll sign the Pledge. I'll sign/' 

Hearing these heroic words, and seeing the Pledge 
being actually drawn from the Minister's pocket, the 
Demon gave one last despairing yelp and bounded from 
the room. 

Curtain. 

It was a grand success, even though I did hear a rumor 
that the Presbyterian minister who was there with his 
wife did not give it his entire approval. He thought it 
somewhat undignified: and he was not certain whether 
the message, in that form, had gone home to the hearts 
of the audience. But he was a newcomer, and did not 
know my aunt. 



NOTE. After Ray Baker's graduation from the University 
of Michigan, he got a job as a reporter for the Chicago 
Record. This work took him into the courts and among the 
crowds of the city. As an escape he would go on long walks 
out to the country. Always the writer, though, he made bus- 
man's holidays of these jaunts, jotting down notes about the 
countryside and about the people he met along the road. 

A little later he went on to New York. His articles for 
The American Magazine dealt with grave problems of the 
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day. But the new magazine needed balancing material, 
articles in a lighter vein. Baker took the cue, and the notes 
he had made in his country ramblings grew into a series of 
charming essays called Adventures in Contentment, foZ- 
lowed by another series, Adventures in Friendship. They 
were signed "David Grayson" 

For ten years, serious articles by the distinguished 
Ray Stannard Baker appeared side by side with the sketches 
by David Grayson, which created a mood of easy loafing, 
and carried one into the country. But who was this Grayson? 
Where did he live? No one had ever met him, or knew any- 
body who had ever met him. Impostors began to trade on 
the name. One even persuaded a young woman to marry 
him in the belief that he was David Grayson, the writer of 
the essays she loved. Baker finally made public the true 
identity of Grayson. 

Baker was later known internationally as a special com- 
missioner for the U. S. Department of State, and as the 
authorized biographer of President Woodrow Wilson. But 
it was his David Grayson sketches that endeared him to 
thousands of readers. Perhaps that was because they were 
written as a hobby ', not a task. 




p. T. BARNUM. One of the 
most picturesque figures of 
iqth century America -was 
Phineas Taylor Barnum, fab- 
ulous promoter and founder 
of the circus 'which still bears 
his name. It is hard to be- 
lieve that this bombastic showman who is supposed to 
have originated the famous saying "There's a sucker born 
every minute" was once a naive country bumpkin. 

In this selection from his colorful autobiography, The 
Life of P. T. Barnum by Himself, he tells of his first trip to 
New York as a boy of twelve, in 1822, when it took almost 
four days to go from his home in Bethel, Connecticut to 
the big city. 

SHARPTRADER 

I Jj TH EN! was nearly twelve years old I made my first 
v V visit to the metropolis. It happened in this wise: 
Late one afternoon in January, 1822, Mr. Daniel Brown, 
of Southbury, Connecticut, arrived at my father's tav- 
34 
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ern, in Bethel, with some fat cattle he was driving to 
New York to sell, and put up for the night. After supper 
hearing Mr. Brown say to my father that he intended 
to buy more cattle, and that he would be glad to hire 
a boy to assist in driving them, I immediately besought 
my father to secure the situation for me, and he did so. 
My mother's consent was gained, and at daylight next 
morning, I started on foot in the midst of a heavy snow- 
storm to help drive the cattle. Before reaching Ridge- 
field, I was sent on horseback after a stray ox, and, in 
galloping, the horse fell and my ankle was sprained. I 
suffered severely, but did not complain lest my employer 
should send me back. We arrived at New York, in three 
or four days, and put up at the Bull's Head Tavern, 
where we were to stay a week while the drover disposed 
of his cattle. It was an eventful week for me. Before I left 
home my mother had given me a dollar which I supposed 
would supply every want that heart could wish. My first 
outlay was for oranges which I was told were four pence 
apiece, and as "four pence" in Connecticut was six cents, 
I offered ten cents for two oranges, which was of course 
readily taken; and thus, instead of saving two cents, as 
I thought, I actually paid two cents more than the price 
demanded. I then bought two more oranges, reducing 
my capital to eighty cents. Thirty-one cents was the 
"charge" for a small gun which would "go off" and send 
a stick some little distance, and this gun I bought. Amus- 
ing myself with this toy in the bar-room of the Bull's 
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Head, the arrow happened to hit the barkeeper, who 
forthwith came from behind the counter and shook me, 
and soundly boxed my ears, telling me to put that gun 
out of the way or he would put it into the fire. I sneaked 
to my room, put my treasure under the pillow, and went 
out for another visit to the toy shop. 

There I invested six cents in "torpedoes," with which 
I intended to astonish my schoolmates in Bethel. I could 
not refrain, however, from experimenting upon the 
guests of the hotel, which I did when they were going 
in to dinner. I threw two of the torpedoes against the 
wall of the hall through which the guests were passing, 
and the immediate results were as follows: two loud 
reports, astonished guests, irate landlord, -discovery 
of the culprit, and summary punishment for the land- 
lord immediately floored me with a single blow with his 
open hand, and said: 

"There, you little greenhorn, see if that will teach 
you better than to explode your infernal fire-crackers 
in my house again." 

The lesson was sufficient if not entirely satisfactory. 
I deposited the balance of the torpedoes with my gun, 
and as a solace for my wounded feelings I again visited 
the toy shop, where I bought a watch, breastpin and top, 
leaving but eleven cents of my original dollar. 

The following morning found me again at the fas- 
cinating toy shop, where I saw a beautiful knife with two 
blades, a gimlet, and a corkscrew, a whole carpenter 
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shop in miniature, and all for thirty-one cents. But, alas! 
I had only eleven cents. Have that knife I must, how- 
ever, and so I proposed to the shopwoman to take back 
the top and breastpin at a slight deduction, and with my 
eleven cents to let me have the knife. The kind creature 
consented, and this makes memorable my first "swap." 
Some fine and nearly white molasses candy then caught 
my eye, and I proposed to trade the watch for its equi- 
valent in candy. The transaction was made and the candy 
was so delicious that before night my gun was absorbed 
in the same way. The next morning the torpedoes "went 
off" in the same direction, and before night even my 
beloved knife was similarly exchanged. My money and 
my goods all gone, I traded two pocket handkerchiefs 
and an extra pair of stockings I was sure I should not 
want for nine more rolls of molasses candy, and then 
wandered about the city disconsolate, sighing because 
there was no more molasses candy to conquer. 

I doubt not that in these first wanderings about the 
city I often passed the corner of Broadway and Ann 
streetnever dreaming of the stir I was destined at a 
future day to make in that locality as proprietor and 
manager of the American Museum. 

After wandering, gazing and wondering for a week, 
Mr. Brown took me in his sleigh and on the evening of 
the following day we arrived in Bethel. I had a thousand 
questions to answer, and for a long time I was quite a lion 
among my mates because I had seen the great metropolis. 
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My brothers and sisters, however, were much disappoint- 
ed at my not bringing them something from my dollar, 
and when my mother examined my wardrobe and found 
two pocket handkerchiefs and one pair of stockings 
missing she whipped me and sent me to bed. Thus in- 
gloriously terminated my first visit to New York. 



NOTE. As a boy of eighteen Barnum became the proprie- 
tor of a store in Bethel, Connecticut. A year or so later he 
became the editor of a weekly newspaper published in 
Danbury. 

He achieved his first big success with the founding of the 
American Museum, in 1842. This was a glorified side show 
which featured a bearded lady, a dwarf called General Tom 
Thumb, and countless other bizarre exhibits. Even more 
sensational than his exhibits were the extravagant advertis- 
ing and publicity methods by which he seemed able to sell 
anything. He made a fortune as manager of the Swedish 
singer Jenny Lind; then dabbled briefly in politics, and 
proved that he could even sell himself to people by getting 
them to elect him Mayor of Bridgeport. 

In 1871 he launched "The Greatest Show on Earth," his 
famous circus which was destined to become an American 
institution. 




STOYAN CHRISTOWE. In 

the early 1900*5 the last great 
wave of Europeans was sailing 
across the Atlantic, to work in 
the factories, mills, and -fields 
of America. They came from 
the quiet, old villages of east- 
ern Europe to start a new life. 
With them came Stoyan Chris- 
towe, a fourteen-year-old boy 
from Macedonia. 

Our selection from "This Is My Country" is the unfor- 
gettable story of the first impact of industrial America upon 
an impressionable peasant boy from eastern Europe. It was 
an experience shared by many immigrants who helped build 
the wealth of America, and who, like Christowe, made the 
transition from one world to another. 

ELLIS ISLAND AND THE 
CARSHOP 

| I^E STARTED out on a Friday, which was consid- 
rr ered a lucky day. No one ever set off for America 
on a Saturday or a Tuesday. Tuesday especially was a 
most unlucky day. 
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There were five of us this time. At other times as 
many as fifteen, and even more departed in one day. But 
whether five or fifteen, the days on which the "Ameri- 
kantzi" started on their journeys were like holidays. The 
folk put on their Easter costumes and with flasks of 
brandy, decanters of wine, baskets of fruit, came out 
to bid them godspeed. 

The villagers called us "Strangers"their own people 
strangers! They called us that because we were going 
to a strange land. 

Of the five departing "Strangers" on this particular 
Friday, I was the youngest. I was also the youngest ever 
to leave the village for America. . . . 

It was most fitting that the first object we saw .of the 
New World should be a bright light gleaming in the 
distance. Toward nine o'clock in the evening we were 
on the small steerage deck at the prow, surrounded by 
darkness and the sea. Suddenly a light glimmered in the 
distance. Gradually it became brighter. I fastened my 
eyes on it and kept them there till they welled with tears 
from the strain. . . . 

In a little while other lights leaped up in the darkness. 
And as the Oceanic plowed ahead with unabated speed, 
the lights multiplied until they became so numerous that 
it was easier to believe the ship was advancing against a 
starry sky rather than against the shore of America. We 
were still on the water, but America was already reveal- 
ing herself to us in her dazzling brilliance. . . . 

I was happy and frightened. . . . 
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It was long past midnight when Nichola and I finally 
went below. I crawled between the blankets in my berth, 
but I was so excited that my whole body throbbed. 
It was a long time before I fell asleep. 

The next morning, after a hurried breakfast, I ran up 
on deck. I was one of the first there. The Oceanic seemed 
to have sailed into a kind of lake, for all around sprawled 
the New World. Directly in front, rising precipitiously 
out of the water, was a pile of buildings clustering to- 
gether and rearing up in serried terraces. Some of them 
had flat tops, others were surmounted by cupolas and 
slender towers, and the whole group reminded me of 
prints of Jerusalem I had seen in the old country. I knew 
it was New York, but I had the feeling of looking at a 
colossal cathedral with many turrets. . . . 

To the left, from an island, rose a great statue, repre- 
senting a human form, with its right arm uplifted like the 
sole branch of a giant tree. I had seen monuments in some 
European cities where we had waited for trains, but I 
had seen nothing to compare with this in size. Somehow 
it occurred to me that such a colossal statue placed at 
the threshold of America must have some special signifi- 
cance. As the vessel passed close by it, the statue ap- 
peared even larger than it did from the distance, and 
the upraised arm held in its hand a torch that seemed as 
large as a pavilion. Nichola was by now beside me and he 
too seemed impressed by the gigantic statue. "Maybe it's 
a saint," he remarked. 

"I don't think so, Uncle Nichola. . . ." 
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Budak, a tall cherubic Croatian who had been a cor- 
poral in the Austro-Hungarian army, . . . had been in 
America before. 

"It's a monument to freedom." 

Nichola scowled and scratched his neck. His bushy 
brows almost covered his gray eyes. 

U A monument?" 

"Yes, a monument." 

u You mean like they put on the graves?" 

"Yes . . . well . . . not exactly . . . You see it's a god- 
dess, a goddess of freedom. It's not freedom; it stands for 
freedom. Everybody in America is free. After you pass 
the immigration inspectors you'll be free too. And if 
you become a citizen, you can vote, and if you are smart 
and save your money, you can become anything." 

"Anything! You mean you can even become a sul- 
tan?" 

"There are no sultans in America." 

"Then who rules here?" 

"The people themselves. They elect a President." 

"Can he become that?" asked Nichola in all serious- 
ness, pointing at me. 

Budak laughed heartily and patted me on the shoulder. 
"Well, he can become a senator. For a President you 
have to be born in America." 

"That's fair enough," said Nichola. . . . 

The Oceanic had gone a distance up the river. A 
couple of tugboats came puffing alongside her and began 
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to maneuver her toward the docks. The tugboats heaved 
at the boat with terrible groans, reminding me of ants 
dragging a dead bumblebee to an antheap. 

We were not debarked at the pier but were transferred 
on to a ferry and taken directly to the "Island," where 
the ferry disgorged us and we formed queues extending 
from the landing itself all the way to the entrance of 
the main building. . . . 

I dragged my valise with one hand and clutched my 
papers with the other as I entered the building, where 
future Americans were kept moving along like puppets 
on conveyor-belts, cringing under the scrutiny of the 
inspectors, men in brown uniforms who held the fate 
of human beings in their hands. Without stopping the 
movement of the line the inspectors examined the immi- 
grants piecemeal, a different inspector examining a dif- 
ferent part of the anatomy. One man passed his fingers 
through the hair, the next one turned back eye-lids with 
a metallic instrument, and quickly, mechanically, be- 
fore one realized what was happening, had examined the 
eyes. If an immigrant stopped, bewildered, he was 
shoved ahead unceremoniously. 

On the backs of some immigrants the inspectors made 
chalk marks as though they were pieces of baggage. And 
they did this so deftly that the ones so marked were un- 
aware of it. When they got farther on in the line they 
were either pulled aside or the mark was wiped off by 
another inspector with higher authority. 
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Nichola was immediately ahead of me, but he kept 
looking back constantly to make sure I was following. 
With his bundle and the documents in his hand he looked 
harassed and lost. The city clothes which he put on at 
Salonika made him look clumsy and awkward. 

After winding through many corridors, being pushed 
this way and that like dummies, with the building sway- 
ing about us (for the sensation of the ship's rocking still 
persisted), Nichola and I entered a large hall in which 
there were benches to sit on. Between each two benches, 
at the farther end of the hall, were desks at which sat 
other inspectors, some in uniform and others in civilian 
clothes. These inspectors did not hurry; they took their 
time questioning the immigrants. 

Nichola gave a deep sigh as he sat on the bench, his 
baggage in front of him on the floor. "You've nothing 
to worry about," he comforted me. "You're smart, you 
know reading and writing and how to do figures. It's I 
who know nothing, have eyes but can't see, that's got 
to worry. You've got four eyes, Little One, four eyes. 
That's what schooling does for you, gives you an extra 
pair of eyes." . . . 

We sidled along on the bench, pushing our luggage 
with our feet, till we came to the desk. Then we both 
rose together and faced the inspectors. There were two 
of them, one seated and one standing. The one who sat 
was a ruddy man with folds of flesh at the nape of his 
neck. He was huge, with a protruding stomach. ... He 
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reminded me of the bloated Turkish officials who some- 
times came to the village. 

The other inspector snatched Nichola's papers from 
his hand and looked at the passport where the name, age 
and description were written in French. 

"What's your name?" 

The language in which he addressed Nichola was a 
kind of basic Slavic, intelligible to us, whose native 
speech was Bulgarian, as well as to Croatians, Serbs, 
Poles, Czechs, Russians. Nichola's eyes brightened with 
joy and his face opened in an innocent smile at the sound 
of familiar native words in this frightening place. 

Before Nichola had a chance to reply, I piped out, 
"His name's written in the passport!" 

"You shut up," barked the man. 

"How do you call yourself?" the inspector asked 
again. 

"Nichola Zlatin." 

"Ho wold are you?" 

"Forty-seven." 

"And you are going where?" 

"To Santo Louis." 

"Have you any friends or relatives there?" 

"Yes." 

"Show us an address." 

Nichola showed him the name and address of a cousin 
in East Saint Louis. All through the questioning I kept 
silent, as did the inspector who was seated at the desk. 
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Apparently he was unable to speak Slavic, but from 
practice he seemed to know the questions and how they 
were answered. 

"How much money have you? " . . . 

Nichola fished out his money-bag from his bosom, 
where it hung like an amulet, and took out all the money 
he had. It was twenty-seven dollars, all converted into 
American currency at Cherbourg by the steamship 
agents. 

"Can you read and write?" 

Nichola began to fidget and involuntarily turned 
toward me. I forgot my rebuff and said quickly, "What- 
ever reading and writing's to be done for him I'll do it. 
I've been to the first class in school." 

This time the inspector did not shout at me. He just 
stared at me until I could feel myself shrivel in my skin 
and I sat back on the bench like a scolded child. 

"Can you write?" 

Nichola shook his head. 

"Can you count?" 

"Count?" 

"Yes, can you count?" 

Nichola stood confused for an instant and his eyes 
again searched for me, but realizing that I was not sup- 
posed to speak in his behalf, he looked at the inspector. 

"You mean one, two, three . . .?" 

"Yes!" 

"Of course ... I used to count my sheep in the old 
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country. That's hard; it's easy to make a mistake count- 
ing sheep." 

"Count downward from twenty-one to thirteen." 

Nichola stood there wan and forlorn, his long arms 
hanging at his sides, an expression of utmost helplessness 
on his countenance. 

"You say you can count. Very well! Start at twenty- 
one, but go down instead of up. Stop when you reach 
thirteen," 

Haltingly, as though he were wading a stream back- 
wards and fearing he might stumble with every step, 
Nichola began to count. "Twenty-one ... er ... 
twenty . . . nineteen . . . eighteen . . ." He stopped at 
thirteen with a great sigh; his forehead was wet with 
perspiration. 

"All right! Good luck to you. Go along!" 

Nichola took his bundle and crossed to the other side 
of the railing. He stopped near by to wait for me, but 
a guard pushed him through a doorway. 

The inspector smiled at me when I handed him my 
papers. . . . 

The two inspectors held a brief conversation in Eng- 
lish. Then the fat one stamped my papers and handed 
them back to me. The other said, "All right, get going 
now, and don't be so smart." 

I picked up my valise which I had bought in Salonika 
and ran for the door into which Nichola had been pushed 
by the guard. I found myself in a large waiting room 
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filled with immigrants who had already passed the in- 
spection. There were cheer and joy in this spacious hall. 
Nichola was near the door, shaking with impatience. 

"Well, Little One, it wasn't so bad. Them inspectors! 
Can you count? What do they think we are, stumps? 
Count backwards? Jackasses! Anyway, we are in Amer- 



ica now." 



We arrived in Saint Louis about eight o'clock in the 
evening. With our odd-shaped old country valises and 
bundles we marched down Market Street. . . . 

Market Street lived up to my expectations of an Amer- 
ican street. It was illumined with "elektrit-chestvo." 
The light from the electric lamps fell on us; the people 
on the sidewalks stared at us with curious eyes. I had a 
vague feeling that we were a source of amusement to 
them and was seized by a sudden desire to hide in the 
dark. . . . 

At Fourth and Market, we turned south. Here there 
were not as many people and the street was darker; the 
buildings, too, dwindled in size, with here and there a 
taller one, quite dark. When we approached Poplar 
Street a bell rang and two beams with red lights sus- 
pended from them fell athwart the street. We set down 
our baggage to rest our arms. With a kind of volcanic 
groan a locomotive came blasting through the darkness, 
its big round Cyclopean eye blinding us for a moment. 
Box cars issued from amidst the buildings, rattled on the 
steel and plunged ahead between more buildings. 
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When the last car with its two blinking red lights 
disappeared, . . . we lifted our baggage and turned into 
Poplar Street, following right into the tracks. 

At the next intersection, we turned south again for a 
block "Well, here we are, Plum Street!" 

It was a dreary street, flanked by two-story brick 
houses with stoops, on the highest steps of which sat 
lone women, wrapped in shawls and silent as ghosts. 
From a saloon on the opposite corner came the sounds 
of a player piano making a feeble effort to dispel the 
gloom. 

Half-way down the block, ... we found the house 
where my uncle lived. . . . 

We walked through the dark hall and came into the 
backyard. There was light on the porch and we heard 
the sound of familiar native words. We were half-way 
up the creaky wooden stairway when our countrymen 
came out on the porch to welcome us in old country 
style, with embraces and kisses on the cheeks. 

From the porch we entered a two-room flat, half lighted 
by a kerosene lamp hanging to a wall. My uncle was 
not in and I was immediately told that he worked nights. 
There were six men in the flat at the moment and they 
worked days, sharing the six beds with a like number of 
men who worked nights. In other words there were 
twelve men living in the two-room flat. The beds, placed 
lengthwise along the walls in the room overlooking the 
street, were never given a rest or an airing. There were 
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no sheets, and the blankets and comfortables were so 
filthy with coal dust and grease from the roundhouses 
where the men worked that they looked like tarpaulins. 

The entrance to the flat was from the back porch, and 
the room it opened on was kitchen and living room 
combined. In the center of it reposed a large round table, 
shiny with the drippings of greasy stews and stained 
with the soot of kettles. Near it was a coal stove, a 
piece of junk crouching on four legs ... In a corner, 
near a heap of coal on the floor, was a galvanized oil-can 
with a spout shaped like a hawk's beak. The beak aimed 
to a point on the wall where twelve white coffee mugs 
hung from their handles on nails in the wall . . . 

My study of the interior was interrupted by some- 
thing said about me. One of the men said bluntly that 
my coming to America was a mistake. "He's too young, 
brei, too young! It will be hard for him to get a 
job." . . . 

Most of my villagers worked in roundhouses. The 
Terminal roundhouse near the Union Station, which 
at that time was the pride of America, was the largest 
in Saint Louis. . . . The first place a newcomer looked 
for a job, unless one had already been secured for him 
at the roundhouses, was the Carshop. Nearly everybody 
had worked at the Carshop at one time or another. It 
was a kind of purgatory one had to go through before 
graduating to higher spheres. There were many jokes 
about the Carshop. Those who had worked there, and 
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had been lucky enough to be graduated to fire-knocking, 
coal-shoveling and engine-wiping jobs at the terminals, 
made fun of the newcomers by asking questions in 
English to which they themselves supplied the answers. 

"Vier you voerk?" 

"Carshop!" 

"Vat's your nem?" 

"Carshop! " 

"How old you?" 

"Carshop!" 

On Monday morning I rose at five o'clock to go to 
the Carshop. Some young men from my village . . . 
were my guides. We had to start promptly at six o'clock. 
Work at the Carshop began at seven. 

I put on my working clothes and wrapped my lunch- 
eon in newspapers. The men at the flat said that I looked 
like a little locomotive engineer in my overalls and 
black canvas cap. But I was sad and depressed, for the 
day before Nichola's cousin came over from East Saint 
Louis and took him off to work there in the packing 
houses. We both hated to part, especially as I had hopes 
of being near him to write his letters and attend to such 
other learned matters as an illiterate person cannot at- 
tend to himself. 

One of the young fellows who worked at the Carshop 
was a cousin of mine. . . . He took me under his wing 
and tried to cheer me up, but I was confused and fright- 
ened. . . . 
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By the time we reached the plant it was daylight. 
Streams of workers discharged by the Broadway trolleys 
poured into the gates and were swallowed by the jungle- 
like plant that loomed before us in all its frightful com- 
plexity. Long sheds of corrugated iron, their sloping 
roofs surmounted by tall chimneys, extended for blocks 
along the bank of the Mississippi. A sign in front of 
the gate read: AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY. 

One of my companions said that if I waited in the 
employment office I had small chance of getting a job. 
I felt depressed and helpless. "Don't worry," my cousin 
Andrew tried to cheer me, "We'll smuggle you in and 
speak to the boss." 

Andrew and I handed our lunch packages to our 
friends and the two of us detached ourselves from the 
mass of workers that poured like a dark river into the 
gate. 

"You just follow me," said Andrew. We crawled 
under some freight cars, squeezed between piles of lum- 
ber, climbed over rows of axles and wheels, clambered 
over some wire fences, and finally through a side door, 
opened for us from the inside by one of the men who 
had gone in through the gate, we entered an immense 
barn-like shed. 

I felt as though I had been transported into a nether 
region. . . . 

"You just stay here and wait," said Andrew. He busied 
himself with his task, although the seven o'clock whistle 
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had not yet blown. . . . When the whistle sounded the 
whole crowded interior plunged Into instantaneous op- 
eration, as though a single machine had been set in 
motion. Beneath the peaked roof cranes moved on iron 
beams, dangling pieces of steel and setting them down 
on the car-skeletons, where they were fitted into their 
appointed places and riveted by the goggled hammer- 
men. The rivet boys thrust their tongs into the flaming 
jaws of the ovens, clamped white-hot rivets and tossed 
them on to the cars. They picked the rivets with amazing 
speed, and tossed them with such dexterity, with such 
unfailing precision, that rarely did a rivet, flashing like 
the tail of a falling star in the tortured air, fall but at its 
intended place, where a man clasped it with a pair of 
pincers and fitted it in a hole for the air-hammer to 
pound the other end of it into a button. 

The rattling hammers made a deafening racket. . . . 
No one spoke; all communication was carried on by 
signs. 

There was no cessation. . . . No one paid any atten- 
tion to me. Once only Andrew, who tended the nearby 
furnace, patted me on the shoulder between thrusts of 
the tongs into the flames. I stood there clutching my 
lunch package and gazing at the infernal scene. 

In my new overalls and jacket, my new shoes, the 
cotton mittens on my hands, the black canvas cap with 
the shiny visor pulled over my forehead, I must have 
looked like a miniature model of a workingman. 
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But I was still capable of thoughts, thoughts of how 
my friends earned one dollar a day, how they rose at 
five o'clock in the morning, walked the twenty blocks 
to the shop, and then for ten hours reached with the 
tongs into the flames for that dollar. . . . 

I began to visualize hours of the inferno, days of it, 
weeks, months! And 1 became seized with terror. \ felt 
as though life had ended for me. There stretched before 
me an endless chain of hellish days. I saw myself reach- 
ing with the tongs into the flames, thousands, millions 
of times, to pull out enough pennies to take me back to 
the old country. 

Then something strange happened. I suddenly found 
myself in the street, outside the shop, just as I was, with 
my lunch package still under my arm. To this day I do 
not know how I got out, whether I miraculously retraced 
my way through the jungle of iron and lumber in the 
yards or whether I found my way out through the gate. 
Nor do I know what exactly caused me to run out of 
the place. For I believe I did run. 

I stood in the street and my first sensation was one of 
relief and triumph, as though I had escaped from some 
terrible danger. I still was terror-struck, however, and 
I instinctively hurried up Second Street. I was halfway 
up, near the Gas House, before I was really myself 
again. Here I stopped, turned oif into an empty lot and 
sat down on a heap of earth. I was overcome with a 
sense of self-pity and burst into tears. 
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The sun was tip now and I was warm In my cotton 
sweater and denim jacket. \ felt lonely and dejected. 
I felt that only my father had been right, that the whole 
thing was a mistake. But it was too late now; I must go 
through this to earn enough money to pay for my trip 
back. For an instant I considered the possibility of walk- 
ing back to the Carshop, but the vision of it caused me to 
shudder and filled me with fright. 

I rose and walked a few more blocks north on Second 
Street. I turned east and came to the bank of the Missis- 
sippi. ... I sat on a log on the cobbled bank and looked 
at the great river spread before me in all its calm majesty. 
Upon the smooth yellowish surface floated ferries and 
barges, the latter laden with crates and boxes. Across 
from me, on the Illinois side, engines puffed huge fleeces 
of pale blue smoke. Somewhere there where those en- 
gines coughed was the roundhouse in which my uncle 
worked. Farther on, to the north, smokestacks rose above 
the flat land. That was East Saint Louis. There Nichola 
worked. Then all at once the scene took on a more fa- 
miliar aspect and I felt somewhat comforted. 

From the bend to the south appeared a ship white as 
a dove and rearing high like a tower. The ship came 
serenely on, with an air of repose, and yet with jauntiness 
and bravado, like a romantic actor walking across the 
stage in a comic opera. If the ship had had a hat, I 
thought, she would have cocked it. 

There was something about the bravery of ships which 
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I had understood when the courageous Oceanic had 
battled the waves of the Atlantic. The way that vessel 
had repelled the waves and driven ahead through the 
mounting waters was a miracle to us, who had never 
before seen a steamboat. 

I rose and returned to the flat. The night workers, 
including my uncle, were all asleep. I was careful not 
to waken them. 



NOTE. Young Christowe gradually became part of indus- 
trial America. He worked at one job after another in 
St. Louis, and then moved westward to help build a north- 
ern branch of the transcontinental railroad in Montana. 
Later, he went to Chicago, worked his way through Val- 
paraiso University, and in 1924 became a citizen of the 
United States. He later became a foreign correspondent for 
the Chicago Daily News. 

It is always interesting to hear about first impressions of 
our country. Mary Antin tells on page 12 of her first ex- 
periences in an American public school as a young immi- 
grant girl. Charles Eastman, Sioux Indian, tells on page 91 
of how the white man's America seemed to him when he 
came out of the wilderness into our civilization. 




WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS, 

became the youngest man to 
be appointed to the United 
States Supreme Court in 125 
years, grew up in Yakima, Washington in the shadow of 
the towering Cascade Mountains. As a boy he climbed the 
snow-capped peaks, fished for rainbow trout in the moun- 
tain streams, and talked philosophy with the Indians he 
met on camping trips. In this selection from Of Men and 
Mountains, Douglas tells how, through illness, he first came 
to know and love the wild life of the woods. 



WILDRIDE 

IT WAS infantile paralysis that drove me to the out- 
V doors. 

I had had it when I was a small child, I ran a high fever 
for several weeks. All but the country doctor despaired 
of my life, and he had only a slightly more optimistic 
view. He finally confided in Mother and gave her his 
candid opinion: There was a good chance that I would 
lose the use of my legs; even if I did not, I would not 
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live long probably not beyond forty. He had no remedy 
for the short life. He did, however, have a prescription 
for the legsa prescription that the medical profession 
forty years later had hardly improved upon. His pre- 
scription was frequent massage in salt water, a fifteen- 
minute massage every two hours every day for weeks. 

Mother kept a vigil. She soaked my legs in warm salt 
water and rubbed it into my pores, massaging each leg 
muscle every two hours, day after day, night after night. 
She did not go to bed for six weeks. The fever passed; 
but the massages continued for weeks thereafter. 

I vaguely recall the ordeal. I lay in bed too weak to 
move. My legs felt like pipestems; they seemed almost 
detached, the property of someone else. They were so 
small and thin that Mother's hands could go clear around 
them. She would knead them like bread; she would push 
her hands up them and then down, up and down, up 
and down, until my skin was red and raw. But she would 
not stop because of that. She said she wanted me to be 
strong, to be able to run. She told me that when she was 
a girl she could run like the wind; no one could catch 
her. She wondered if I would ever be able to do so. And 
then she'd laugh and rub my legs rub and rub and rub 
and two hours later, rub some more. 

One day the doctor came and I sat on the edge of the 
bed. I could not stand alone. I reached for Mother's 
hand, pulled myself up, and stood there weak and un- 
steady. I tried to walk but could not. I saw tears in 
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Mother's eyes, and she and the doctor went away to 
have a whispered conversation. 

The massages were continued. I lay in bed most of 
the time. Each day I tried to walk a bit. The weakness 
in my legs gradually disappeared. My feet would flop a 
bit; the muscles of my knees w r ould twitch; curious 
numb sensations would come and go. But before many 
months I relearned to walk, and the frailty which the 
disease had caused seemed to pass. Someone said that the 
salt water and massages had effected wonders. Mother 
was silent awhile and then said, "So did my prayers." 

But the ordeal had left its scars. Mother believed the 
doctor implicitly, and was convinced that the sand 
would fast run out of my glass. So she set about to 
guard my health, to protect me against physical strains, 
to do all sorts of favors designed to save my energy. I 
was waited on, hand and foot. Worse than that, I began 
to hear what Mother was saying to others: "He's not as 
strong as other boys; he has to be careful what he does- 
you know, his legs were almost paralyzed." 

This solicitousness set up a severe reaction. It seemed 
to me I was being publicly recognized as a puny person 
a weakling. Thus there began to grow in me a great 
rebellion. I protested against Mother's descriptions of 
me. But I believe my rebellion was not so much against 
her as it was against the kind of person I thought I was 
coming to be. 

The crisis in my attitude was reached when I was 
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around thirteen years old. I wore knee breeches, knick- 
erbocker style. Black cotton stockings covered my legs. 
I was spindly. Concentrated exercise, like sprinting or 
wrestling, made me feel faint; and sometimes I'd be sick 
at my stomach or get a severe headache. I was deeply 
sensitive about my condition and used many a stratagem 
to conceal my physical weakness. 

One day I was walking to school, carrying a pile of 
books under one arm. I heard a group of boys coming 
behind. They were older boys in the same public school, 
but strangers to me. As they caught up, one said, "Look 
at that kid's skinny legs. Aren't they something? Did 
you ever see anything as funny?" 

The others laughed; then another one said, "Sure 
would cover them up if they were mine." 

The words were a lash across my face. The laughter 
burned like an iron on my neck. I was humiliated and 
ashamed. I wanted to retort. But I trembled and my 
throat became dry so I could not answer. Then, as 
quickly as a flash flood, came tears. 

I could not face up to the boys because of the tears. 
I had to turn away. It seemed that by crying I had not 
only confirmed but had proved the charge twice over. 
I stood condemned in the public eye a weakling. . . . 

One day I met another boy, whom I had known at 
Sunday school, coming in on a fast walk from the coun- 
try. He was a husky, long-legged chap, to me a perfect 
physical specimen. I asked him where he'd been, and he 
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replied that he had been climbing the foothills north of 
town. I asked him why he did it. He told me that his 
doctor had advised it; that he was trying to correct cer- 
tain difficulties following an illness. He was climbing the 
foothills every day to develop his lungs and legs. 

An overwhelming light swept me. My resolution was 
instantaneous. I would do the same. I would make rny 
legs strong on the foothills. Thus I started my treks, and 
used the foothills as one uses weights or bars in a gym- 
nasium. First I tried to go up the hills without stopping. 
When I conquered that, I tried to go up without change 
of pace. When that was achieved, I practiced going up 
not only without a change of pace but whistling as I 
went. 

That fall and winter the foothills began to work a 
transformation in me. By the time the next spring ar- 
rived, I had found new confidence in myself. My legs 
were filling out. They were getting stronger. I could go 
the two miles to Selah Gap at a fast pace and often reach 
the top of the ridge without losing a step or reducing 
my speed. Following these hikes the muscles of my knees 
would twitch and make it difficult for me to sleep at 
night. But I felt an increasing flow of health in my legs, 
and a growing sense of contentment in my heart. . . . 

During the summer months of the following ten years 
I made many trips into the Washington Cascades. These 
treks into the mountains usually were no mere overnight 
or week-end jaunts; often they would last a week or two 
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or even longer. On these trips I almost always had com- 
panions: Bradley Emery, Elon Gilbert, Douglas Cor- 
pron, or my brother Arthur. 

One June, Elon and Horace Gilbert and their cousin 
Gilbert Peck were leaving early in the week by horse- 
back for the Klickitat Meadows. I had a job picking 
cherries and could not afford to leave until Saturday. 
So we arranged that they would take the camp outfit, 
including my bedroll, in by pack train and meet me by 
midafternoon on Saturday near the top of Darling 
Mountain. 

Klickitat means "galloping horse," and if the word is 
repeated rapidly, it is easy to see why. Its meaning has 
special significance to me because of the experience of 
this first trip of mine into the Klickitat Meadows. 

On this Saturday in June when I went to meet Elon 
on Darling Mountain, I left Yakima in the early morn- 
ing. I went by stage through Wiley City to Tampico 
twenty miles up the Ahtanum. In less than two hours 
I came to Soda Springs. The easy part of the hike was 
behind me. I had about ten miles to go before I met 
Elon. That distance was by a trail that climbed a few 
thousand feet. 

When I left the road at Soda Springs, I was at once 
in a deep forest that no ax had ever touched. I felt a 
warm glow of peace spread over me. I was at ease in this 
unknown wilderness. I, who had never set foot on this 
particular trail, who had never crossed the high ridge 
where I was headed, felt at home. 
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It was about nine miles to Cultus Hole; the trail had 
an easy grade; and I do not think I took three hours to 
reach it. Cultus Hole is a basin carved out of the moun- 
tainside just below the eastern shoulder of Darling 
Mountain. For two hours or so I had been in the deep 
woods, unable to see any horizon. Now I could tell 
where I was. Below me to the east the Ahtanum was 
beginning to drop away fast. The contour of an opposite 
ridge was starting to take shape. Ahead of me was a 
pitch of hillside that promised a stiff climb to the top- 

The trail rose sharply in a series of short cutbacks. 
It weaved around giant tamaracks that were standing on 
this ridge even before the First Congress met. Here were 
whitebark pine that knew America long before Jefferson 
and Lewis and Clark. 

This was hard going and I took my time, stopping 
every dozen steps or so. It was perhaps a mile to the top, 
which I covered in about 30 minutes. I was ahead of 
time for the rendezvous with Elon. 

This day I sat down on a rock to wait for Elon. 
Before me were Hood, Adams, and St. Helens moun- 
tains that once had been people, according to Indian 
legend. This fantasy of the Indian legend occupied me 
until I was aroused by the pounding of hoofs. My three 
friends appeared in a rush, with whoops and hollers, on 
horseback and leading a horse for me. There were 
shouts and greetings, a short account of my trip, a de- 
scription of plans that had been arranged, and then we 
were off. 
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I had driven horses in the orchards, and I had ridden 
workhorses bareback from field to barn; but I had never 
been in the saddle. I hardly had my feet in the stirrups 
and the reins in my hand before my young friends were 
headed for camp four miles distant on the Klickitat 
Meadows. 

They rode like uncivilized Indians on the dead run. 
There was no more holding my horse than turning the 
tide. He was not to be denied the companionship of the 
other horses or the prospect of early grazing in the lush 
Klickitat Meadows. The first half-mile led through wil- 
low and aspen and low-hanging fir. I lost my hat and 
almost my neck from overhanging branches. 

On a swerve in the trail on a downhill pitch, I lost my 
stirrups. I regained them only to lose them again and 
again. But I never let go the reins or the horn. I "pulled 
leather" all the way. I had no control whatever of the 
horse. 

It was a gentle downhill slope, which my horse took 
on a dead run. As he raced on and on in his mad way, 
I bounced to the rhythm of his pounding hoofs. He 
raced like a demon through a stand of giant tamarack 
and into a sizable grove of aspen. The leaves of the aspen 
trembled and shook as if they were cymbals in the hands 
of some weird dancer. Those who had preceded us in 
earlier years had carved their initials and the dates of 
their journeys into the white bark of these trees. Those 
cuts had healed leaving dark scars. Those scars com- 
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bined with the natural dark splotches on the trunks of 
the aspens took fantastic forms. They formed faces- 
grotesque and distorted. "They are leering at me/' I 
thought. "They are laughing laughing at my bounc- 
ing." And as I raced by, bouncing in the saddle, the 
quivering of the leaves of the aspen, the laughter of 
their scarred trunks made it seem as if the trees them- 
selves were twisting and weaving in some strange dance 
of a dervish. 

I beat the saddle incessantly as I bounced up and 
down. I bounced so hard I jarred my teeth. I bounced 
so hard I was constantly winded. I could not have yelled 
a command to the fleeing Indians had I been in earshot 
and had my life depended on it. 

And then there was the pain in my legs. The legs that 
I had thought were getting strong and hardy had col- 
lapsed on me. Sick and puny? Legs like pipestems? Not 
as strong as other boys? Those were questions that 
pounded in my head. This was prophecy come true. 
The shooting pain in my legs was not imagination. No 
one was shouting at me derisively about them. Now my 
weakness appeared in a tangible form. In only a few 
minutes my legs had crumbled. 

Through history books I had read of tyrants putting 
men on the rack for torture. Maybe this was it, the rack 
with all its promise of anguish fulfilled. I later learned 
that the hips, the knees, and the ankles are all springs 
which when rightly used make the saddle as comfortable 
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as an armchair. But there was no co-ordination among 
the springs that day. Indeed, the springs were not func- 
tioning; they were out of order. 

The hips were the first to go; they froze in excruci- 
ating pain. Each lunge of the horse made it seem as if 
the muscles in the hips were being torn asunder. I felt 
like a man who was being quartered. The pain shot 
down the leg to the knee. The knees and the ankles 
ached under the hammering from the saddle. Each 
movement of the horse was like a knife thrust in the 
thigh. There was no relief. On and on we went, through 
patches of willow where the branches raced across the 
cheek, cutting hard into the skin. 

On and on my horse raced, like a demon through a 
wilderness. Shortly we came to Cuitan Creek, a yard or 
so wide with a dark lava bottom. He vaulted this as if 
he were winged, landed on the other side, and kept on 
going at his terrible pace without missing a beat. He 
galloped recklessly through rock fields. Then he started 
to scrape the trees as if to be rid of his helpless, fright- 
ened rider. 

The "whoas" had long ceased. I was silent and grim. 
For me the problem was one of survival. Leaving the 
horse in safety by my own volition was out of the ques- 
tion. My legs were paralyzed. I could not have dis- 
mounted by myself had the horse been standing still. 
To fall under these pounding hoofs was a frightful 
thought, but even more frightful was the thought of los- 
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ing face before my pals. "You couldn't take it, eh?" Or 
darker thoughts never uttered, "Maybe the guy should 
have stayed home. Let's not have him the next time." 

We soon came to Coyote Creek, where later I caught 
eight- and ten-inch cutthroat and rainbow. This creek, 
with its dark lava bottom, is eight or ten feet wide. My 
horse would not be denied. He jumped that too, hurling 
me against the cantle as he left the ground and then 
pitching me against the horn as he landed. I hung on, 
though I did not recover from the shock. Then the 
demon ran uphill the remaining 200 yards to the mead- 
ows, almost tossing me over his rear as he lurched franti- 
cally up the side of the ravine. 

How I hung on I never knew, but hang on I did. It 
was not over twenty minutes, I suppose (though it 
seemed an eternity), from the time we started until we 
reached the meadows. Then we shot through a grove 
of fir and were at the edge of a beautiful expanse of green 
grass, a half-mile wide and a mile and a half long. 'It's all 
over," I thought. "I finally made it." 

Not so. We were at the meadows; but off to the left I 
saw the disappearing tail of Elon's horse. The gang was 
heading for another camping place. So on we went, at 
a dead run, for another half-mile, my anguish increased 
by the respite that had come so close but yet been denied. 

At last I saw the camp. It was at the junction of 
Coyote Creek and the Little Klickitat near the lower end 
of the Meadows. As my horse slowed to a trot and then 
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to a walk, I became as nonchalant as I knew how. Eas- 
ing him over to a high rock, I stepped gingerly out of 
the saddle. I stood there regaining my poise as we ban- 
tered back and forth. I was so lame I could hardly walk; 
and that lameness I could not conceal. But even cowboys 
limp, and my limping did not cause me to fall from 
grace. 

My legs, however, ached and trembled. They seemed 
paralyzed, and I wondered if the old trouble had re- 
turned. The answer was not long coming. For I wiggled 
my toes and knew at once that I was all right. But could 
I walk? Would any one laugh? 

Yet those worries were overshadowed by one that 
was even more serious. My posterior was in a most pain- 
ful condition. I could not conceal it much longer. The 
four-mile gallop had worn raw spots on my buttocks- 
raw, burning spots that clung to my trousers. I needed 
medical attention badly. I announced the fact. While my 
announcement produced great merriment, there was 
no ridicule. I was a casualty and some casualties were 
expected. 

Off came my trousers for an inspection. The decision 
was that I was to lie on my stomach and receive medica- 
tion. A large rock, as big as a grand piano, stands near 
the junction of the two creeks. On that rock I lay while 
my three youthful pals gleefully attended to my wounds 
and in due course patched me up in commendable style. 

I remember that we had a wonderful supper that 
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night. We also had a big campfire in the open grassy flat 
that lies in between the mouths of the Little Kiickitat 
and Coyote Creek. There were delicacies from home, 
cookies and cake. The food came horseback too, so there 
was no stinting. 

The sixteen-mile hike and the four-mile gallop had 
made me very hungry. I ate my fill and excused myself 
from kitchen duty that night, promising to do double 
duty the next day. I was sore and weary and tired beyond 
compare. My legs were so lame they ached. 

I put my bedroll down on the grass by the Little 
Kiickitat. As I slipped between the blankets, Elon came 
over to me. He was of slight build and not more than 
five feet six. His hair was brown, his eyes hazel He 
always had a cheerful word for everyone. He took pains 
to see that his companions were comfortable. He seemed 
to find joy in doing little things for his friends. Then his 
eyes would dance and a note of tenderness would come 
into his voice. This night he leaned down close to me 
and quietly said, "Say, fella, you're OK. You sure can 
go it the hard way." 

I swallowed a lump in my throat and murmured 
thanks. Pride swelled in my heart as I lay for a moment 
looking at the myriad stars that hung so close to earth 
it seemed they could be touched. The Little Kiickitat 
sang softly to me. I went to sleep triumphant. Those 
whose opinion I valued more highly than any on earth 
had rendered their verdict. 
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NOTE. Douglas's boyhood was not all outdoor fun and 
adventure. To help support his family he had to do odd 
jobs after school. He was a newsboy and a farm laborer, 
and later worked his way through college. After a year or 
two of teaching, he decided to become a lawyer. He hitch- 
hiked his way east by freight train, arriving in New York 
with 12$ in his pocket. He borrowed $75 from a fraternity 
brother and enrolled in the Columbia Law School. There, 
even though he had to support himself with outside jobs, 
he was one of the most brilliant students in his class and 
became editor of the Columbia Law Review. 

After a few years as a corporation lawyer with a Wall 
Street law firm, he returned to Columbia as an assistant 
professor. But when President Butler appointed a Dean 
without consulting the faculty, Douglas resigned in protest 
and joined the faculty at Yale, where he soon became a full 
Professor. 

During the early days of the Depression, he undertook a 
study of the bankruptcy law for President Hoover. Later 
President Roosevelt appointed him chairman of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, and Douglas instituted far 
reaching reforms which now give some protection to the 
small investor. 

In 1939, when he was only forty-one, he was appointed to 
the Supreme Court. As an Associate Justice he has con- 
sistently taken a stand in defense of civil liberties. 
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born a slave in Talbot County, 
Maryland. He never knew the 
exact date of his birth: 1817 or 
maybe 1819. Slaves didn't have 
birthdays. 

A slave who wanted to read was to be feared and 
"broken" Young Frederick was such a slave. When the 
usual beatings and privations failed to crush him, his mas- 
ter, Captain Auld, sent him to Edward Covey, a fiendish 
man, whose business was the "breaking" of slaves who 
didnt cringe. 

The following selection is from the Life and Times of 
Frederick Douglass. 



COVEYTHE NEGRO- 
BREAKER 

/w A s F o R the first time in my life to be a field-hand, 
and my awkwardness gave me much trouble. 
I had been in my new home but three days before 
Mr. Covey gave me a bitter foretaste of what was in 

7 1 
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reserve for me. I had not been in his possession long be- 
fore he subjected me to a most brutal chastisement. Un- 
der his heavy blows blood flowed freely, and wales were 
left on my back as large as my little finger. The sores 
from this flogging continued for weeks, for they were 
kept open by the rough and coarse cloth which I wore 
for shirting. 

On one of the coldest mornings of the whole month 
of January, 1834, I was ordered at daybreak to get a 
load of wood, from a forest about two miles from the 
house. In order to perform this work, Mr. Covey gave 
me a pair of unbroken oxen. 

My life, hitherto, had been quite away from horned 
cattle, and I had no knowledge of the art of managing 
them. What was meant by the "in ox," as against the 
"off ox," and the peculiar duties of each, were alike 
Greek to me. Mr. Covey took a rope about ten feet 
long and one inch thick, and placed one end of it around 
the horns of the "in hand ox," and gave the other end 
to me, telling me that if the oxen started to run away (as 
the scamp knew they would) , I must hold on to the rope 
and stop them. This order was about as unreasonable 
as a command to shoulder a mad bull. I could not plead 
my ignorance to Mr. Covey; there was that in his man- 
ner which forbade any reply. Cold, distant, morose, with 
a face wearing all the marks of captious pride and mali- 
cious sternness, he repelled all advances. He was not a 
large man not more than five feet ten inches in height, 
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short-necked, round-shouldered, of quick and wiry mo- 
tion, of thin and wolfish visage, with a pair of small, 
greenish-gray eyes. When he spoke, it was from the 
corner of his mouth, and in a sort of light growl. I started 
for the woods, quite anxious to perform my first exploit 
in driving in a creditable manner. The distance from 
the house to the wood's gate a full mile was passed 
over with little difficulty: for, although the animals 
ran, I was fleet enough in the open field to keep pace 
with them, especially as they pulled me along at the end 
of the rope; but on reaching the woods, I was speedily 
thrown into a distressing plight. The animals took fright, 
and started off ferociously into the woods, carrying the 
cart full tilt against trees, over stumps, and dashing from 
side to side in a manner altogether frightful. As I held the 
rope I expected every moment to be crushed between 
the cart and the huge trees, among which they were so 
furiously dashing. After running thus for several min- 
utes, my oxen were finally brought to a stand by a tree, 
against which they dashed themselves with great vio- 
lence, upsetting the cart, and entangling themselves 
among sundry young saplings. By the shock the body of 
the cart was flung in one direction and the wheels and 
tongue in another, and all in the greatest confusion. 
There I was, all alone in a thick wood; my cart upset and 
shattered, my oxen entangled, wild, and enraged, and I, 
poor soul, but a green hand to set all this disorder right. 
After standing a few minutes, surveying the damage, 
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and not without a presentiment that this trouble would 
draw after it others, even more distressing, I took one 
end of the cart body and, by an extra outlay of strength, 
I lifted it toward the axle-tree, from which it had been 
violently flung; and after much pulling and straining, 
I succeeded in getting the body of the cart in its place. 
The cart was provided with an ax. With this I cut down 
the saplings by which my oxen were entangled, and 
again pursued my journey, with my heart in my mouth, 
lest the oxen should again take it into their senseless 
heads to cut up a caper. But their spree was over for the 
present. On reaching the part of the forest where I had 
been the day before chopping wood, I filled the cart with 
a heavy load, as a security against another runaway. 

Half of the day was already gone and I had not yet 
turned my face homeward. No such apparent waste of 
time would be lightly overlooked by Covey. I therefore 
hurried toward home; but in reaching the lane gate I 
met the crowning disaster of the day. There were two 
huge posts eighteen inches in diameter, rough hewed 
and square, and the heavy gate was so hung on one of 
these that it opened only about half the proper distance. 
On arriving here it was necessary for me to let go the 
end of the rope on the horns of the "in hand ox"; and 
now as soon as the gate was open and I let go of it to 
get the rope again, off went my oxen, full tilt; and in 
so doing they caught the huge gate between the wheel 
and the cart body, literally crushing it to splinters, and 
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coming only within a few inches of subjecting me to a 
similar crushing, for I was just in advance of the wheel 
when it struck the left gate post. With these two hair- 
breadth escapes I thought I could successfully explain 
to Mr. Covey the delay and avert punishment. 

But in this hope I was disappointed. His countenance 
assumed an aspect of rigid displeasure, and as I gave him a 
history of the casualties of my trip, his face became 
intensely ferocious. "Go back to the woods again," he 
said. I hastily obeyed, but I had not gone far on my way 
when I saw him coming after me. My oxen now behaved 
themselves with singular propriety. I almost wished, now 
that Covey was coming, they would do something in 
keeping with the character I had given them; but now, 
they had already had their spree, and they could afford 
now to be extra good, readily obeying orders. On reach- 
ing the woods my tormentor, who seemed all the time 
to be remarking to himself upon the good behavior of 
the oxen, came up to me and ordered me to stop the cart, 
accompanying the same with the threat that he would 
now teach me how to break gates and idle away my time 
when he sent me to the woods. Suiting the action to the 
words, Covey paced off to a large black gum tree, the 
young shoots of which are generally used for ox goads, 
they being exceedingly tough. Three of these goads, 
from four to six feet long, he cut off and trimmed up 
with his large jack-knife. This done, he ordered me to 
take off my clothes. To this unreasonable order I made 
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no reply, but indicated very plainly a stern determina- 
tion to do no such thing. "If you will beat me," thought 
I, "you shall do so over my clothes." After many threats, 
he rushed at me with savage fierceness, tore off the few 
and thinly worn clothes I had on, and proceeded to wear 
out on my back the heavy goads which he had cut from 
the gum tree. This flogging was the first of a series of 
floggings. 



i REMAINED with Mr. Covey one year and during the 
first six months that I was there I was whipped every 
week. Aching bones and a sore back were my constant 
companions. Mr. Covey worked me steadily up to the 
point of my powers of endurance. From the dawn of 
day in the morning till the darkness was complete in 
the evening I was kept at hard work in the field or the 
woods. At certain seasons of the year we were all kept 
in the field till eleven and twelve o'clock at night. 

If at any one time in my life, more than another, I 
was made to drink the bitterest dregs of slavery, that 
time was during the first six months of my stay with this 
man Covey. We were worked all weathers. It was never 
too hot, or too cold; it could never rain, blow, snow, or 
hail too hard for us to work in the field. Work, work, 
work, was scarcely more the order of the day than of 
the night. The longest days were too short for him, and 
the shortest nights were too long for him. I was some- 
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what unmanageable at the first, but a few months of this 
discipline tamed me. Mr. Covey succeeded in breaking 
me in body, soul, and spirit. My natural elasticity was 
crushed; my intellect languished; the disposition to read 
departed, the cheerful spark that lingered about my eye 
died out; the dark night of slavery closed in upon me, 
and behold a man transformed to a brute! 

On one of the hottest days of the month of August, 
I was at work in what was called the "treading-yard" 
a yard upon which wheat was trodden out from the straw 
by the horses' feet. I was feeding the "fan," or rather 
bringing wheat to the fan, while Bill Smith was feeding. 
Our force consisted of Bill Hughes, Bill Smith, and a 
slave by the name of Eli, the latter having been hired for 
the occasion. The work was simple, and yet to one en- 
tirely unused to such work, it came very hard. The heat 
was intense and overpowering, and there was much 
hurry to get the wheat trodden out that day, through 
the fan; since if that work was done an hour before 
sundown, the hands would have, according to a promise 
of Covey, that hour added to their night's rest. I was not 
behind any of them in the wish to complete the day's 
work before sundown, and hence I struggled with all 
my might to get it forward. But I was disappointed, and 
the day turned out to be one of the bitterest I ever ex- 
perienced. About three o'clock, while the sun was pour- 
ing down his burning rays, and not a breeze was stirring, 
I broke down; my scrength failed me; I was seized with 
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a violent aching of the head, attended with extreme 
dizziness, and trembling in every lirnb. Finding what 
was coming, and feeling it would never do to stop work, 
I nerved rnyself up, and staggered on, until I fell by the 
side of the wheat fan, with a feeling that the earth had 
fallen in upon me. This brought the entire work to a 
dead stand. There was work for four: each one had 
his part to perform, and each part depended on the 
other, so that when one stopped, all were compelled 
to stop. Covey was at the house about a hundred yards 
from where I was fanning, and instantly, upon hearing 
the fan stop, he came down to the treading-yard to in- 
quire into the cause of the stopping. Bill Smith told him 
I was sick, and that I was unable longer to bring wheat 
to the fan. 

I had by this time crawled away under the side of 
a post-and-rail fence in the shade, and was exceedingly 
ill. The intense heat of the sun, the heavy dust rising 
from the fan, the stooping to take up the wheat from the 
yard, together with the hurrying to get through, had 
caused a rush of blood to my head. Covey came to me 
and asked what the matter was. I told him as well as I 
could, for it was with difficulty that I could speak. He 
gave me a savage kick in the side which jarred my whole 
frame, and commanded me to get up. I made an effort 
to rise, but fell back in the attempt before gaining my 
feet. He gave me another heavy kick, and again told me 
to rise. I again tried, and succeeded in standing up; but 
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upon stooping to get the tub with which I was feeding 
the fan I again staggered and fell to the ground. While 
down in this sad condition, and perfectly helpless, the 
merciless Negro-breaker took up the hickory slab with 
which Hughes had been striking off the wheat (a very 
hard weapon), and with the edge of it he dealt me a 
heavy blow on my head which made a large gash, and 
caused the blood to run freely, saying at the same time, 
"If you have got the headache I'll cure you." This done, 
he ordered me again to rise, but I made no effort to do 
so, for I had now made up my mind that it was useless, 
and that the heartless villain might do his worst, he could 
but kill me and that might put me out of my misery. 
Finding me unable to rise, Covey left me, with a view 
to getting on with the work without me. I was bleeding 
very freely, and my face was soon covered with my 
warm blood. The question was, shall I return to my 
work, or shall I find my way to St. Michaels and Capt. 
Auld? There was little ground to hope for a favorable 
reception at the hands of Capt. Thomas Auld. Neverthe- 
less, I resolved to go straight to him, thinking that he 
might be induced to interfere on my behalf from selfish 
considerations. "He cannot," I thought, "allow his prop- 
erty to be thus bruised and battered." In order to get to 
St. Michaels by the most direct road I must walk seven 
miles, and this, in my sad condition, was no easy per- 
formance. I however watched my chance while Covey 
was looking in an opposite direction, and started off 
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across the field for St. Michaels. This was a daring step. 
If it failed it would only increase the rigors of my bond- 
age during the remainder of my term of service; but the 
step was taken, and I must go forward. I succeeded in 
getting nearly half way across the broad field toward 
the woods, when Covey observed rne. I was still bleed- 
ing, and the exertion of running had started the blood 
afresh. "Come back! Come back!" he vociferated, with 
threats of what he would do if I did not return instantly. 
But I pressed on toward the woods as fast as my feeble 
state would allow. Seeing no signs of my stopping he 
caused his horse to be brought out and saddled. Think- 
ing I might be overhauled by him if I kept the main road 
I walked nearly the whole distance in the woods, keep- 
ing far enough from the road to avoid detection and 
pursuit. But I had not gone far before my little strength 
again failed me, and I was obliged to lie down. The blood 
was still oozing from the wound in my head, and for a 
time I suffered more than I can describe. There I was in 
the deep woods, sick and emaciated, bleeding and almost 
bloodless. I was not without the fear of bleeding to 
death. The thought of dying in the woods all alone had 
not yet been rendered tolerable by my many troubles 
and hardships, and I was glad when the shade of the 
trees and the cool evening breeze combined with my 
matted hair to stop the flow of blood. I was bare-footed, 
bare-headed, and in my shirt sleeves. The way was 
through briers and bogs, and I tore my feet often dur- 
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ing the journey. I was full five hours in going the seven 
or eight miles. 

On gaining my master's store, I presented an appear- 
ance of wretchedness and woe calculated to move any 
but a heart of stone. From the crown of my head to the 
sole of my feet, there were marks of blood. My hair 
was all clotted with dust and blood, and the back of my 
shirt was literally stiff with the same. Briers and thorns 
had scarred and torn my feet and legs. In this plight I 
appeared before my professedly Christian master, hum- 
bly to invoke his power and authority, to protect me 
from further abuse and violence. I told him all the 
circumstances, as well as I could: how I was endeavoring 
to please Covey; how hard I was at work in the present 
instance; how unwillingly I sank down under the heat, 
toil, and pain; the brutal manner in which Covey had 
kicked me in the side, the gash cut in my head; my hesita- 
tion about troubling him (Capt. Auld) with complaints; 
but that now I felt it would not be best longer to conceal 
from him the outrages committed on me. At first Master 
Thomas seemed somewhat affected by the story of my 
wrongs, but he soon repressed whatever feeling he may 
have had, and became as cold and hard as iron. Humanity 
fell before the systematic tyranny of slavery. He began 
moderately by finding excuses for Covey, and ended 
with a full justification of him, and a passionate con- 
demnation of me. He had no doubt I deserved the flog- 
ging. He did not believe I was sick; I was only endeavor- 
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ing to get rid of work. My dizziness was laziness, and 
Covey did right to flog me as he had done. After thus 
fairly annihilating me, and arousing himself by his elo- 
quence, he fiercely demanded what I wished him to do 
in the case! With such a knockdown to all my hopes, 
I had very little heart to reply. I must not assert my 
innocence of the allegations he had piled up against 
me, for that would be impudence. "Do you dare to 
contradict me, you rascal?" was a final silencer of coun- 
ter-statements from the lips of a slave. Calming down a 
little, in view of my silence and hesitation, and perhaps 
a little touched at my forlorn and miserable appearance, 
he inquired again, what I wanted him to do. Thus invited 
a second time, I told him I wished him to allow me to 
get a new home, and to find a new master; that as sure 
as I went back to live again with Mr. Covey, I should 
be killed by him. This Master Thomas (my brother in 
the church) regarded as "nonsense." There was no dan- 
ger that Mr. Covey would kill me; he was a good man, 
industrious and religious; and he would not think of 
removing me from that home; "besides," said he "if 
you should leave Covey now that your year is but half 
expired, I should lose your wages for the entire year. 
You belong to Mr. Covey for one year, and you must go 
back to Hm? He finally allowed me to stay the night, 
but said I must be off early in the morning. 

I remained sleep I did not, and in the morning (Sat- 
urday) I started off, feeling that I had no friend on earth, 
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and doubting if I had one in heaven. I reached Covey's 
about nine o'clock; and just as I stepped into the field, 
before I had reached the house, Covey darted out at me 
from a fence corner. He was provided with a cowskin 
and a rope, and he evidently intended to tie me up, and 
wreak his vengeance on me to the fullest extent. I should 
have been an easy prey had he succeeded in getting his 
hands upon me. I, however, darted back into the woods 
and buried myself in a thicket, where he lost sight of 
me. The cornfield afforded me shelter in getting to the 
woods. But for the tall corn, Covey would have over- 
taken me. 

Well, now I am clear of Covey and his lash, for a little 
time. I am in the wood, hidden from all human eyes. 

I must stay here and starve, or go home to Covey's 
and have my flesh torn to pieces and my spirit humbled 
under his cruel lash. These were the alternatives before 
me. The day was long and irksome. I was weak from the 
toils of the previous day, and from want of food and 
sleep, I had not yet washed the blood from my gar- 
ments. I was an object of horror, even to myself. 

Night came. I was still in the woods, and still un- 
resolved what to do. Hunger had not yet pinched me 
to the point of going home, and I laid myself down in 
the leaves to rest; I had come to the conclusion that 
Covey relied upon hunger to drive me home. 

During the night I heard the step of a man in the 
woods. He was coming toward the place where I lay. 
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I hid myself in the leaves to prevent discovery. But as 
the night rambler in the woods drew nearer I found him 
to be a friend, a slave of Mr. William Groomes of Easton, 
a kind-hearted fellow named "Sandy." Sandy lived with 
Mr. Kemp that year, but unlike myself had not been 
hired out to be broken. He was the husband of a free 
woman who lived in the lower part of "Poppie Neck," 
and he was now on his way through the woods to see her. 

I came out from my hiding place and made myself 
known to him. I explained the circumstances of the past 
two days, and he deeply compassionated my distress. It 
was a bold thing for him to shelter me, and I could not 
ask him to do so, for had I been found in his hut he would 
have suifered the penalty of thirty-nine lashes on his 
bare back, if not something worse. But Sandy was gen- 
erous, and, on his own motion, I accompanied him home 
to his wife. 

It was about midnight, but his wife was called up, a 
fire was made, some Indian meal was soon mixed with 
salt and water, and an ash-cake was baked in a hurry, 
to relieve my hunger. Both seemed to esteem it a priv- 
ilege to succor me, for although I was hated by Covey 
and by my master I was loved by the colored people, 
because they thought I was hated for my knowledge, 
and persecuted because I was feared. I was the only slave 
in that region who could read or write. 

Supper over, Sandy and I went into a discussion of 
what was possible for me. The question was, must I go 
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back to Covey, or must I attempt to run away? Upon a 
careful survey the latter was found to be Impossible; for 
I was on a narrow neck of land, every avenue from 
which would bring me in sight of pursuers. 

I found Sandy an old adviser. He was not only a 
religious man, but he was a genuine African, and had 
inherited some of the so-called magical powers said to 
be possessed by the eastern nations. He told me that he 
could help me; that in those very woods there was an 
herb. He would procure me the root of the herb of 
which he spoke. He told me, further, that if I would 
take that root and wear it, it would be impossible for 
Covey to strike me a blow; that with this root about my 
person no white man could whip me. 

Now all this talk about the root was to me very absurd 
and ridiculous, if not positively sinful. I at first rejected 
the idea that the simple carrying of a root could possess 
any such magic power as he ascribed to it, and I was, 
therefore, not disposed to cumber my pocket with it. 
Sandy was more than a match for me. My book-learning, 
he said, had not kept Covey oif me (a powerful argu- 
ment just then), and he entreated me to try this. If it 
did me no good it could do me no harm, and it would cost 
me nothing any way. Sandy was so earnest and so con- 
fident of the good qualities of this weed that, to please 
him, I was induced to take it. 

This was Sunday morning. Sandy now urged me to go 
home with all speed, and to walk up bravely to the house, 
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as though nothing had happened. Having become well 
refreshed by sleep and food, I moved off quite coura- 
geously toward the dreaded Covey's. Just as I entered 
the yard gate I met him and his wife, dressed in their 
Sunday best, looking as smiling as angels, on their way 
to church. His manner perfectly astonished me. He 
spoke to me as never before, told me that the pigs had 
got into the lot and he wished me to go to drive them 
out; inquired how I was, and seemed an altered man. 
This extraordinary conduct really made me begin to 
think that Sandy's herb had more virtue in it than I, in 
my pride, had been willing to allow. I suspected, how- 
ever, that the Sabbath, not the root, was the real explana- 
tion of the change. 

All went well with me till Monday morning; and 
then, the pious and benignant smile which graced the 
face of Covey on Sunday wholly disappeared on Mon- 
day. 

Long before daylight I was called up to go feed, rub, 
and curry the horses. I obeyed the call I had brought 
my mind to a firm resolve to obey every order, however 
unreasonable, if it were possible, and if Mr. Covey 
should then undertake to beat me to defend and protect 
myself to the best of my ability. 

While I was obeying his order to feed and get the 
horses ready for the field, and when I was in the act of 
going up the stable loft, Covey sneaked into the stable, 
and seizing me suddenly by the leg, he brought me to 
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the stable floor, giving my newly-mended body a terri- 
ble jar. I now forgot all about my roots, and remembered 
my pledge to stand up in my own defense. The brute 
was skillfully endeavoring to get a slip-knot on my legs. 
As soon as I found what he was up to, I gave a sudden 
spring so he was defeated in his plan of tying me. I found 
my strong fingers firmly attached to the throat of the 
tyrant, as heedless of consequences, at the moment, as 
if we stood as equals before the law. The very color 
of the man was forgotten. Every blow of his was parried, 
though I dealt no blows in return. I was strictly on the 
defensive, preventing him from injuring me, rather than 
trying to injure him. I flung him on the ground several 
times when he meant to have hurled me there. I held 
him so firmly by the throat that his blood followed my 
nails. He held me, and I held him. 

My resistance was entirely unexpected, and Covey 
was taken all aback by it, and he trembled in every limb. 
"Are you going to resist, you scoundrel?" said he. To 
which I returned a polite "yes, sir" steadily gazing my 
interrogator in the eye, to meet the first approach or 
dawning of the blow which I expected my answer would 
call forth. But the conflict did not remain equal. Covey 
soon cried lustily for help; not that I was obtaining any 
marked advantage over him, or was injuring him, but 
because he was gaining none over me, and was not able, 
single-handed, to conquer me. He called for his cousin 
Hughes to come to his assistance, and now the scene 
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was changed. I was compelled to give blows, as well as 
to parry them, and since I was In any case to suffer for 
resistance, I felt (as the musty proverb goes) that I 
"might as well be hanged for an old sheep as a lamb." 
I was still defensive toward Covey, but aggressive toward 
Hughes, on whom at his first approach, I dealt a blow 
which fairly sickened him. He went off , bending over 
with pain, and manifesting no disposition to come again 
within my reach. 

Covey was frightened when he saw that Hughes was 
standing half bent with pain. His courage quite gone, 
the cowardly tyrant asked if I "meant to persist in my 
resistance." I told him I did mean to resist, come what 
might; that I had been treated like a brute during the last 
six months, and that I should stand it no longer. With 
that he attempted to drag me toward a stick of wood that 
was lying just outside the stable door. He meant to knock 
me down with it, but just as he leaned over to get the 
stick, I seized him with both hands and brought my 
assailant harmlessly, his full length, on the not over clean 
ground, for we were now in the cow-yard. He had 
selected the place for the fight, and it was but right that 
he should have all the advantages of his own selection. 

By this time Bill, the hired man, came home. Holding 
me, Covey called upon Bill to assist him. The scene here 
had something comic about it. Bill, who knew precisely 
what Covey wished him to do, affected ignorance, and 
pretended he did not know what to do. "What shall I 
do, Master Covey?" said Bill. "Take hold of him!- Take 
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hold of him!" said Covey. With a toss of his head, Bill 
said, "Indeed, Master Covey, I want to go to work/' 
"This is your work'' said Covey; "take hold of him/' 
Bill replied, with spirit: "My master hired me here to 
work, and not to help you whip Frederick." "BUI," said 
I, "don't put your hands on me." To which he replied: 
"My God, Frederick, I ain't goin' to tech ye"; and Bill 
walked off leaving Covey and myself to settle our dif- 
ferences as best we might. 

But my present advantage was threatened when I saw 
Caroline (the slave woman of Covey) coming to the 
cow-yard to milk, for she was a powerful woman, and 
could have mastered me easily, exhausted as I was. 

Covey attempted to rally her to his aid. Caroline an- 
swered the command of her master precisely as Bill had 
done, but in her it was at far greater peril, for she was 
the slave of Covey, and he could do what he pleased with 
her. It was not so with Bill. Samuel Harris, to whom Bill 
belonged, did not allow his slaves to be beaten, unless 
they were guilty of some crime which the law would 
punish. But poor Caroline, like myself, was at the mercy 
of the merciless Covey, nor did she escape the dire effects 
of her refusal: he gave her several sharp blows. 

At length letting go of me, puffing and blowing at a 
great rate, Covey said: "Now, you scoundrel, go to your 
work." 

During the whole six months I lived with Covey after 
this transaction, he never again laid the weight of his 
finger on me in anger. He would occasionally say he 
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did not want to have to get hold of me again a declara- 
tion which I had no difficulty in believing; and I had a 
secret feeling which answered, "you had better not wish 
to get hold of me again, for you will be likely to come 
off worse in a second fight than you did in the first." 

This battle with Mr. Covey was the turning-point in 
my "lif e as a slave." It rekindled in my breast the smoul- 
dering embers of liberty and revived a sense of my own 
manhood. I was a changed being after that fight. I was 
nothing before; I 'was a man now. It recalled to life my 
crushed self-respect; and my self-confidence, and in- 
spired me with a renewed determination to be a free 
man. 



NOTE, This autobiography is a great, but almost forgotten 
American classic. It is the horrible, yet inspiring story of this 
slave who escaped to freedom, and used that freedom to 
fight for the end of a system that regarded human beings as 
chattels. 

Frederick Douglass became a powerful speaker, and ad- 
dressed meetings here and abroad in the struggle climaxed 
by the Civil War. After the close of the war, Douglass, the 
ex-slave, became our Minister to Haiti When he died in 
1895, Douglass was mourned as one of America's great 
leaders. 

Other stories about young spirit taking a fighting stand 
against the bully are in the selections drawn from Stuart 
and Twain. 




CHARLES A. EASTMAN 

( OH i Y E s A ) . Few people ev- 
er learn to know any civilization 
but the one into which they 
are born. "But Ohiyesa, born in 
1858, a Sioux of the Minnesota 
country, spent his childhood and early youth in the wilder- 
ness, knowing only the simple, vigorous life of a free Indian. 
Then, abruptly, at fifteen years of age, he was taken by his 
father into the white mans world. 

There Ohiyesa became Charles Alexander Eastman, 
"Eastman" from his mother, Nancy Eastman, a half-blood 
Sioux, and "Charles Alexander" 1 from the list of Christian 
first names handed to the children in the early Indian 
schools, from which they were to choose their new names. 

His autobiography From the Deep Woods to Civilization 
is vivid and moving, as may be seen from the following 
selection. 

THE NEWTRAIL 

childhood I was consciously trained to be a 
man; that was, after all, the basic thing; but after this 
I was trained to be a warrior and a hunter, and not to 
care for money or possessions, but to be in the broadest 

9* 
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sense a public servant. After arriving at a reverent sense 
of the pervading presence of the Spirit and Giver of Life, 
and a deep consciousness of the brotherhood of man, the 
first thing for me to accomplish was to adapt myself per- 
fectly to natural things in other words, to harmonize 
myself with nature. To this end I was made to build 
a body both symmetrical and enduringa house for the 
soul to live in a sturdy house, defying the elements. 
I must have faith and patience; I must learn self-control 
and be able to maintain silence. I must do with as little 
as possible and start with nothing most of the time, be- 
cause a true Indian always shares whatever he may 
possess, 

I felt no hatred for our tribal foes. I looked upon them 
more as the college athlete regards his rivals from another 
college. There was no thought of destroying a nation, 
taking away their country or reducing the people to 
servitude, for my race rather honored and bestowed gifts 
upon their enemies at the next peaceful meeting, until 
they had adopted the usages of the white man's warfare 
for spoliation and conquest. 

There was one unfortunate thing about my early 
training, however; that is, I was taught never to spare 
a citizen of the United States, although we were on 
friendly terms with the Canadian white men. The ex- 
planation is simple. My people had been turned out of 
some of the finest country in the world, now forming 
the great states of Minnesota and Iowa. The Americans 
pretended to buy the land at ten cents an acre, but never 
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paid the price; the debt stands unpaid to this day. Be- 
cause they did not pay, the Sioux protested; finally came 
the outbreak of 1862 in Minnesota, when many settlers 
were killed, and forthwith our people, such as were left 
alive, were driven by the troops into exile. 

My father, who was among the fugitives in Canada, 
had been betrayed by a half-breed across the United 
States line, near what is now the city of Winnipeg. Some 
of the party were hanged at Fort Snelling, near St. Paul. 
We supposed, and, in fact, we were informed that all 
were hanged. This was why my uncle, in whose family 
I lived, had taught me never to spare a white man from 
the United States. 

During the summer and winter of 1871, the band of 
Sioux to which I belonged a clan of the Wah'petons, or 
"Dwellers among the Leaves 5 ' roamed in the upper 
Missouri region and along the Yellowstone River. In 
that year I tasted to the full the joy and plenty of wild 
existence. I saw buffalo, elk, and antelope in herds num- 
bering thousands. The forests teemed with deer, and 
in the "Bad Lands" dwelt the Big Horns or Rocky 
Mountain sheep. At this period, grizzly bears were 
numerous and were brought into camp quite commonly, 
like any other game. 

I was a good rider and a good shot with the bow and 
arrow, alert and alive to everything that came within 
my ken. I had never known nor ever expected to know 
any life but this. 

In the winter and summer of 1872, we drifted toward 
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the southern part of what is now Manitoba. My horse 
and my dog were my closest companions. I regarded 
them as brothers, and if there was a hereafter, I expected 
to meet them there. With them I went out daily into the 
wilderness to seek inspiration and store up strength for 
coming manhood. My teachers dreamed no more than 
I of any change in my prospects. 

I had attained the age of fifteen years and was about 
to enter into and realize a man's life, as we Indians under- 
stood it, when the change came. One fine September 
morning as I returned from the daily hunt, there seemed 
to be an unusual stir and excitement as I approached 
our camp. My faithful grandmother was on the watch 
and met me to break the news. "Your father has come 
he whom we thought dead at the hands of the white 
men/' she said. 

It was a day of miracle in the deep Canadian wilder- 
ness, before the Canadian Pacific had been even dreamed 
of, while the Indian and the buffalo still held sway over 
the vast plains of Manitoba east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. It was, perhaps, because he was my honored father 
that I lent my bewildered ear to his eloquent exposition 
of the so-called civilized life, or the way of the white 
man. I could not doubt my own father, so mysteriously 
come back to us, as it were, from the spirit land; yet 
there was a voice within saying to me, "A false life! a 
treacherous life! " 

In accordance with my training, I asked few questions, 
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although many arose in my mind. I simply tried silently 
to fit the new ideas like so many blocks into the pattern 
of my philosophy, while according to my untutored 
logic some did not seem to have straight sides or square 
corners to fit in with my cardinal principles of eternal 
justice. My father had been converted by Protestant 
missionaries, and he gave me a totally new vision of the 
white man as a religious man and a kindly. But when 
he related how he had set apart every seventh day for 
religious duties and the worship of God, laying aside 
every other occupation on that day, I could not forbear 
exclaiming, "Father! and does he then forget God dur- 
ing the six days and do as he pleases?" 

"Our own life, I will admit, is the best in a world 
of our own, such as we have enjoyed for ages," said 
my father. "But here is a race which has learned to weigh 
and measure everything, time and labor and the results 
of labor, and has learned to accumulate and preserve both 
wealth and the records of experience for future genera- 
tions. You yourselves know and use some of the won- 
derful inventions of the white man, such as guns and 
gunpowder, knives and hatchets, garments of every de- 
scription, and there are thousands of other things both 
beautiful and useful. 

"Above all, they have their Great Teacher, whom 
they call Jesus, and he taught them to pass on their wis- 
dom and knowledge to all other races. It is true that they 
have subdued and taught many peoples, and our own 
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must eventually bow to this law; the sooner we accept 
their mode of life and follow their teaching, the better 
it will be for us all. I have thought much on this matter 
and such is my conclusion." 

There was a mingling of admiration and indignation 
in my mind as I listened. My father's two brothers were 
still far from being convinced; but filial duty and affec- 
tion over-weighed all my prejudices. I was bound to go 
back with him as he desired me to do, and my grand- 
mother and her only daughter accompanied us on the 
perilous journey. 

The line between Canada and the United States was 
closely watched at this time by hostile Indians, therefore 
my father thought it best to make a dash for Devil's 
Lake, in North Dakota, where he could get assistance if 
necessary. He knew Major Forbes, who was in com- 
mand of the military post and the agency. Our guide we 
knew to be an unscrupulous man, who could easily 
betray us for a kettle of whisky or a pony. 

Some days later, at the south end of Devil's Lake, I left 
our camp early to shoot some ducks when the morning 
flight should begin. Suddenly, when out of sight of the 
others, my eye caught a slight movement in the rank 
grass. Instinctively I dropped and flattened myself upon 
the ground, but soon a quick glance behind me showed 
plainly the head of a brave hidden behind a bush. I 
waited, trying to figure out some plan of escape, yet 
facing the probability that I was already surrounded, 
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until I caught sight of another head almost in front and 
still another to my left. 

In the moments that elapsed after I fully realized 
my situation, I thought of almost everything that had 
happened to me up to that day; of a remarkable escape 
from the Ojibways, of the wild pets I had had, and of my 
playmates in the Canadian camps whom I should never 
see again, I also thought with more curiosity than fear 
of the "Great Mystery" that I was so soon to enter. As 
these thoughts were passing through my mind, I care- 
lessly moved and showed myself plainly to the enemy. 

Suddenly, from behind the nearest bush, came the 
sound of my own Sioux tongue and the words, "Are you 
a Sioux?" Possibly my countenance may not have 
changed much but certainly I grew weak with surprise 
and relief. As soon as I answered "Yes!" I was sur- 
rounded by a group of warriors of my tribe, who 
chuckled at the joke that had come so near to costing me 
my life, for one of them explained that he had been on 
the point of firing when I exposed myself so plainly that 
he saw I was not an Ojibway in war paint but probably 
a Sioux like himself. 

After a variety of adventures, we arrived at the canvas 
city of Jamestown, then the terminal point of the North- 
ern Pacific railroad. I was out watering the ponies when 
a terrific peal of thunder burst from a spotless blue sky, 
and indeed seemed to me to be running along the surface 
of the ground. The terrified ponies instantly stampeded, 
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and I confess I was not far behind them, when a monster 
with one fiery eye poked his head around a corner of the 
hill. When we reached camp, my father kindly ex- 
plained, and I was greatly relieved. 

It was a peaceful Indian summer day when we reached 
Flandreau, in Dakota Territory, the citizen Indian settle- 
ment, and found the whole community gathered to- 
gether to congratulate and welcome us home. 

It was less than a month since I had been a rover and a 
hunter in the Manitoba wilderness, with no thoughts save 
those which concern the most free and natural life of 
an Indian. Now, I found myself standing near a rude 
log cabin on the edge of a narrow strip of timber, over- 
looking the fertile basin of the Big Sioux River. As I 
gazed over the rolling prairie land, all I could see was 
that it met the sky at the horizon line. It seemed to me 
vast and vague and endless, as was my conception of 
the new trail which I had taken and my dream of the 
far-off goal. 

My father's farm of 160 acres, which he had taken 
up and improved under the United States homestead 
laws, lay along the north bank of the river. The nearest 
neighbor lived a mile away, and all had flourishing fields 
of wheat, Indian corn and potatoes. Some two miles 
distant, where the Big Sioux doubled upon itself in a 
swinging loop, rose the mission church and schoolhouse, 
the only frame building within forty miles. 

Our herd of ponies was loose upon the prairie, and it 
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was my first task each morning to bring them into the 
log corral. On this particular morning I lingered, finding 
some of them, like myself, who loved their freedom too 
well and would not come in. 

In this radical change of life my father had persuaded 
a few other families to join him. They formed a little 
colony at Flandreau, on the Big Sioux River. 

To be sure, his beginnings in civilization had not been 
attended with all the success that he had hoped for. One 
year the crops had been devoured by grasshoppers, and 
another year ruined by drought. But he was still satisfied 
that there was no alternative for the Indian. He was now 
anxious to have his boys learn the English language and 
something about books, for he could see that these were 
the "bow and arrows" of the white man. 

"O-hee-ye-sa! " called my father, and I obeyed the 
call. "It is time for you to go to school, my son," he said, 
with his usual air of decision. We had spoken of the 
matter more than once, yet it seemed hard when it came 
to the actual undertaking. 

I remember quite well how I felt as I stood there with 
eyes fixed upon the ground. 

"And what am I to do at the school?" I asked finally, 
with much embarrassment. 

"You will be taught the language of the white man, 
and also how to count your money and tell the prices 
of your horses and of your furs. The white teacher will 
first teach you the signs by which you can make out the 
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words on their books. They call them A, B, C, and so 
forth. Old as I am, I have learned some of them." 

The matter having been thus far explained, I was soon 
on my way to the little mission school, two miles distant 
over the prairie. There was no clear idea in my mind as 
to what I had to do, but as I galloped along the road I 
turned over and over what my father had said, and the 
more I thought of it the less I was satisfied. Finally I 
said aloud: 

"Why do we need a sign language, when we can both 
hear and talk?" And unconsciously I pulled on the lariat 
and the pony came to a stop. I suppose I was half curious 
and half in dread about this "learning white men's ways." 
Meanwhile the pony had begun to graze. 

While thus absorbed in thought, I was suddenly star- 
tled by the yells of two other Indian boys and the noise 
of their pomes' hoofs. I pulled the pony's head up just 
as the two strangers also pulled up and stopped their 
panting ponies at my side. They stared at me for a min- 
ute, while I looked at them out of the corners of my 
eyes. 

"Where are you going? Are you going to our school?" 
volunteered one of the boys at last. 

To this I replied timidly: "My father told me to go 
to a place where the white men's ways are taught, and 
to learn the sign language." 

"That's good we are going there too! Come on, Red 
Feather, let's try another race! I think, if we had not 
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stopped my pony would have outrun yours. Will you 
race with us?" he continued, addressing me; and we all 
started our ponies at full speed. 

I soon saw that the two strange boys were riding erect 
and soldier-like. "That must be because they have been 
taught to be like the white man," I thought. I allowed 
my pony a free start and leaned forward until the animal 
drew deep breaths, then I slid back and laid my head 
against the pony's shoulder, at the same time raising 
my quirt, and he leaped forward with a will! I yelled 
as I passed the other boys, and pulled up when I reached 
the crossing. The others stopped, too, and surveyed the 
pony and rider from head to foot, as if they had never 
seen us before. 

"You have a fast pony. Did you bring him back with 
you from Canada?" Red Feather asked. "I think you are 
the son of Many Lightnings, whom he brought home 
the other day," the boy added. 

"Yes, this is my own pony. My uncle in Canada always 
used him to chase the buffalo, and he has ridden him iu 
many battles." I spoke with considerable pride. 

"Well, as there are no more buffalo to chase now, 
your pony will have to pull the plow like the rest- But 
if you ride him to school, you can join in the races. On 
the holy days the young men race horses, too." Red 
Feather and White Fish spoke, both together, while I 
listened attentively, for everything was strange to me. 

"What do you mean by the 'holy days'?" I asked. 
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"Well, that's another of the white people's customs. 
Every seventh day they call a 'holy day,' and on that day 
they go to a 'Holy House,' where they pray to their 
Great Mystery. They also say that no one should work 
on that day." 

This definition of Sunday and church-going set me to 
thinking again, for I never knew before that there was 
any difference in the days. 

By this time we had reached the second crossing of 
the river, on whose bank stood the little mission school. 
Thirty or forty Indian children stood about, curiously 
watching the newcomer as we came up the steep bank. 
I realized for the first time that I was an object of curios- 
ity, and it was not a pleasant feeling. On the other hand, 
I was considerably interested in the strange appearance 
of these school-children. 

They all had on some apology for white man's cloth- 
ing, but their pantaloons belonged neither to the order 
short nor to the long. Their coats, some of them, met 
only half-way by the help of long strings. Others were 
lapped over in front, and held on by a string of some 
sort fastened round the body. Some of their hats were 
brimless and others without crowns, while most were 
fantastically painted. The hair of all the boys was cut 
short, and, in spite of the evidences of great effort to keep 
it down, it stood erect like porcupine quills. I thought, as 
I stood on one side and took a careful observation of the 
motley gathering, that if I had to look like these boys in 
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order to obtain something of the white man's learning, 
it was time for me to rebel. 

The boys played ball and various other games, but I 
tied my pony to a tree and then walked up to the school- 
house and stood there as still as if I had been glued to 
the wall. Presently the teacher came out and rang a bell, 
and all the children went in, but I waited for some time 
before entering, and then slid inside and took the seat 
nearest the door. I felt singularly out of place and for 
the twentieth time wished my father had not sent me. 

When the teacher spoke to me, I had not the slightest 
idea what he meant, so I did not trouble myself to make 
any demonstration for fear of giving oifense. Finally he 
asked in broken Sioux: "What is your name? " Evidently 
he had not been among the Indians long, or he would 
not have asked that question. It takes a tactician and a 
diplomat to get an Indian to tell his name! The poor man 
was compelled to give up the attempt and resume his seat 
on the platform. 

He then gave some unintelligible directions, and, to 
my great surprise, the pupils in turn held their books 
open and talked the talk of a strange people. Afterward 
the teacher made some curious signs upon a blackboard 
on the wall, and seemed to ask the children to read them. 
To me they did not compare in interest with my bird's 
track and fish-fin studies on the sands. I was something 
like a wild cub caught overnight, and appearing in the 
corral next morning with the lambs. I had seen nothing 
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thus far to prove to me the good of civilization. 

Meanwhile the children grew more familiar, and whis- 
pered references were made to the "new boy's" personal 
appearance. At last he was called "Baby" by one of the 
big boys; but this was not meant for him to hear, so he 
did not care to hear. He rose silently and walked out. He 
did not dare to do or say anything in departing. The 
boys watched him as he led his pony to the river to drink 
and then jumped upon his back and started for home at 
a good pace. They cheered as he started over the hills: 
"Hoo-oo! hoo-oo! there goes the long-haired boy!" 

When I was well out of sight of the school, I pulled 
in my pony and made him walk slowly home. 

"Will going to that place make a man brave and 
strong?" I asked myself. "I must tell my father that I 
cannot stay here. I must go back to my uncle in Canada, 
who taught me to hunt and shoot and to be a brave man. 
They might as well try to make a buffalo build houses 
like a beaver as to teach me to be a white man," I thought. 

It was growing late when at last I appeared at the 
cabin. "Why, what is the matter?" quoth my old grand- 
mother, who had taken especial pride in me as a promis- 
ing young hunter. Really, my face had assumed a look 
of distress and mental pressure that frightened the super- 
stitious old woman. She held her peace, however, until 
my father returned. 

"Ah," she said then, "I never fully believed in these 
new manners! The Great Mystery cannot make a mis- 
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take. I say it Is against our religion to change the customs 
that have been practiced by our people ages back so far 
back that no one can remember it. Many of the school- 
children have died, you have told me. It is not strange. 
You have offended Him, because you have made these 
children change the ways He has given us. I must know 
more about this matter before I give my consent." 
Grandmother had opened her mind in unmistakable 
terms, and the whole family was listening to her in 
silence. 

Then my hard-headed father broke the pause. "Here 
is one Sioux who will sacrifice everything to win the 
wisdom of the white man! We have now entered upon 
this life, and there is no going back. Besides, one would 
be like a hobbled pony without learning to live like those 
among whom we must live." 

During father's speech my eyes had been fixed upon 
the burning logs that stood on end in the huge mud 
chimney in a corner of the cabin. I didn't want to go as 
far as that place again; but father's logic was too strong 
for me, and the next morning I had my long hair cut, and 
started in to school in earnest. 

I obeyed my father's wishes, and went regularly to 
the little day-school, but as yet my mind was in darkness. 
What has all this talk of books to do with hunting, or 
even with planting corn? I thought. The subject occu- 
pied my thoughts more and more, doubtless owing to 
my father's decided position on the matter; while, on 
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the other hand, my grandmother's view of this new life 
was not encouraging. 

1 took the situation seriously enough, and I remember 
I went with it where all my people go when they want 
light into the thick woods. I needed counsel, and human 
counsel did not satisfy me. I had been taught to seek 
the "Great Mystery" in silence, in the deep forest or on 
the height of the mountain. There were no mountains 
here, so I retired into the woods. I knew nothing of the 
white man's religion; I only followed the teaching of my 
ancestors. 

When I came back, my heart was strong. I desired 
to follow the new trail to the end. I knew that, like the 
little brook, it must lead to larger and larger ones until 
it became a resistless river, and I shivered to think of it. 
But again I recalled the teachings of my people, and 
determined to imitate their undaunted bravery and stoic 
resignation. However, I was far from having realized the 
long, tedious years of study and confinement before I 
could begin to achieve what I had planned. 

"You must not fear to work with your hands," said 
my father, "but if you are able to think strongly and 
well, that will be a quiver full of arrows for you, my 
son. All of the white man's children must go to school, 
but those who study best and longest need not work 
with their hands after that, for they can work with their 
minds. You may plow the five acres next the river, and 
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see if you can make a straight furrow as well as a straight 
shot." 

I set to work with the heavy breaking-plow and yoke 
of oxen, but I am sorry to admit that the work was poorly 
done. "It will be better for you to go away to a higher 
school," advised my father. 

It appears remarkable to me now that my father, 
thorough Indian as he was, should have had such deep 
and sound conceptions of a true civilization. But there 
is the contrast my father's mother! whose faith in her 
people's philosophy and training could not be superseded 
by any other allegiance. 

To her such a life as we lead to-day would be no less 
than sacrilege. "It is not a true life," she often said. "It is 
a sham. I cannot bear to see my boy live a made-up 
life!" 

Ah, grandmother! you had forgotten one of the first 
principles of your own teaching, namely: "When you 
see a new trail, or a footprint that you do not know, fol- 
low it to the point of knowing." 

"All I want to say to you," the old grandmother seems 
to answer, "is this: Do not get lost on this new trail." 

NOTE. Young Eastman didn't get lost. He went on to col- 
lege, and chose the profession of medicine, because it 
seemed to be the best way in which he could help his 
people. 
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As a Government physician, Dr. Eastman "went out to 
the Pine Ridge reservation in South Dakota. The conditions 
he found there horrified him: hundreds of patients, no sani- 
tation, no equipment, an alarming death rate 7 starving 
people victimized by fraud and graft, their protests and 
appeals ignored. He became bitterly disillusioned when he 
saw the way that the treaties of the U. S. with Indians were 
regarded as "worthless scraps of paper" and that the head- 
lined "wars with hostiles" were in fact massacres of un- 
armed Indians by Government troops. After three years of 
unavailing efforts to secure some justice for the Indians of 
Pine Ridge, Dr. Eastman resigned from the Indian Service. 

But he still regarded the Christ ideal as right, and so, 
when he was urged to represent the Y.M.C.A. in the Indian 
field, he accepted. The Indians respectfully assured him that 
they shared his admiration of Jesus, who must surely be an 
Indian, for His principles were theirs, and not those of the 
white man. Dr. Eastman never lost his faith, though, in 
humanity, no matter of what color. He was among the first 
organizers of the American Boy Scouts. 

So Ohiyesa achieved recognition not only for his uncom- 
mon experience of two worlds but because of his integrity 
and fearlessness. He was a man of great stature, respected by 
the honest and feared by the corrupt. He lived to be eighty- 
one, honored for the work he had done for both Indians 
and whites. His books, enjoyed by readers of all ages, have 
been translated into many languages. 




BOB FELLER. Nearly every 
American boy dreams of hav- 
ing the experience which Bob 
Feller tells about in this selec- 
tion from his autobiography 
Strike-Out Story. He was a 
gawky overgrown boy of seventeen when he left his father's 
Iowa farm to join the Cleveland Indians. His own account 
of how he made good in his first big league games is one of 
the most exciting sport stories of all time. 

FAST BALL 

the fields that day, combining wheat, 
and I was driving the tractor. As the tractor 
climbed a slight rise, I could see the figure of a man com- 
ing toward us, threading his way through the wheat. 
Like my father he was tall and thin. As he came closer, 
I decided that they looked a great deal alike. 
"Howdy," he said, and my father nodded. 
"I'm Cyril Slapnicka," he continued, "of the Cleve- 
land Indians. That the boy they tell me is quite a 
pitcher?" 
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As I remember it now, I don't believe my father 
thought Slapnicka's reference to me was respectful 
enough. 

"That's Bob, all right," he answered. "I've heard of 
you, Mr. Slapnicka. You're an Iowa man yourself, aren't 
you?" 

"Cedar Rapids. Mr. Feller, I'd like to see your boy 
pitch. When will he pitch again and where?" 

"He'll pitch in Des Moines for the Farmers' Union 
day after tomorrow, Mr. Slapnicka. Figure to be there?" 

"Believe I will. Fellow named Claude Passeau pitching 
in Des Moines, too. Want to look at him." Slapnicka 
turned to me and gave me the kind of uneasy smile adults 
use on precocious kids. 

"Do you like baseball, son?" he asked. 

I nodded. It was too big a moment for talking. Slap- 
nicka's uneasiness seemed to grow. 

"Well, see you in Des Moines," he said, and started 
back. 

I felt numb after he had gone. I hadn't dreamed it 
would happen like that. It always was a big league scout 
coming up after I had pitched a no-hit game and offering 
me a fabulous contract. Instead, a man came through the 
wheat field, caught me in my overalls and talked casually 
about seeing me pitch. I suddenly became aware that my 
father was speaking. 

"Let's get on with this combining," he said. 

I was the starting pitcher for that day in Des Moines, 
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Naturally, I kept sneaking glances at the crowd around 
the diamond, trying to pick out Slapnicka. I felt sure he 
was there, but I couldn't locate him. Afterward, he con- 
fessed that he watched the first few innings from under 
a tree in left field. Then he moved around the backstop 
to get a better view of my pitches. He must have liked 
what he saw because he drove out to our farm that night. 
When he left, my father had agreed that I would play 
with Fargo-Moorehead of the Northern League the fol- 
lowing season. Fargo-Moorehead, in North Dakota, was 
part of the Cleveland minor league chain. I was on my 
way to the Indians, although I hadn't reached 17. 

i DIDN'T report to Fargo-Moorehead in the spring of 
1936. There have been many stories and guesses since 
then which have tried to explain why I didn't. The sim- 
ple truth was that I had a sore arm. That should be one 
claim to distinction I will surely own when my playing 
days are over. I started my professional career with a 
sore arm. 

That winter was my junior term at Van Meter High, 
and I was almost as big then as I am now. I played center 
on the basketball team and, because of my size, took a 
great amount of roughing. Sometimes I believe I hurt 
my arm on the court, and again Fm sure it happened 
during spring ploughing. Whatever the cause, I suffered 
a sharp pain below the shoulder when I tried to pitch in 
April. My father decided that it might be dangerous for 
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me to report to Fargo-Moorehead. He wrote to Slap- 
nicka. 

"Don't let him pitch and keep him at home. I may 
send for him soon." That was Slapnicka's reply. 

I was an unhappy and restless boy as the weather im- 
proved and our high school team opened its schedule. I 
had pitched five no-hit games for the school team the 
year before and I decided to try again. It was no good. 
My arm gave me too much trouble and I began to 
wonder if my career was over before it had begun. 

Finally, Slapnicka sent word that I was to come to 
Cleveland after school was out. I was both scared and 
thrilled. The future was opening up again, no matter 
what it held. 

I walked into his office in old League Park early in 
June, 1936. 1 know now that I looked exactly like what 
I was. A somewhat fat faced country boy of 17, with an 
awkward manner and an odd, rolling walk. I looked at 
the pictures on the walls of Tris Speaker and the World 
Champion Indians of 1920, of Larry Lajoie and other 
great Cleveland players of the past. I felt small and un- 
important. My arm hurt. 

Slapnicka seemed to sense my discomfort and wisely 
took me out on the field. Although my father and I had 
seen two games of the 1934 World Series between the 
Cardinals and Tigers at St. Louis, this was the first time 
I had ever set foot upon a major league diamond. The 
grass was an unreal green and the infield seemed as 
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smooth as a table top. The grandstand, double decked 
and stretching down both foul lines, seemed to be of 
gigantic proportions although the park seats only 22,000. 
The right field fence was only 290 feet from the plate 
and it drew my attention. 

"Awful close, isn't it?" I ventured. 

"Not if you pitch carefully to the left handed hitters/' 
he smiled. "Once we get your arm into shape youll 
learn." 

The Indians were on the road at the time and the 
problem of what to do with my time remained. There 
have been stories that Slapnicka put me to work sacking 
peanuts in the concession department, but these are un- 
true. I worked out every day and I played catch with 
Bruce Campbell, the team's regular right fielder. 

When the Indians returned, Slapnicka took me into 
the liniment-scented office of Max (Lefty) Weisman, 
veteran trainer of the team, who had been brought to 
Cleveland in 1922 by Tris Speaker. 

"Lefty, this is Bob Feller," he told him. "He's got a 
good arm that needs some special treatment. We're keep- 
ing him around to see that it improves with the right 
care. Give him your soft rubs." 

Lefty, who mixed wisdom with wisecracks, did just 
that. Careful workouts and careful massage worked won- 
ders. It wasn't long before I could go through a i5~min- 
ute warmup, climaxed by my hardest pitches, without 
a stab of pain. I told Slapnicka. 
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"I think you're ready for competition again," he said. 
"We're going to let you pitch for a local amateur team 
named the Rosenblums. All right?" 

I agreed enthusiastically. The next day I received my 
uniform, representing a large clothing store in Cleve- 
land. It was the best I had ever owned. I put it on in my 
room just for the feel of it. 

I made my first start for the team, which was about the 
quality of a Class C minor league club, one evening on a 
municipal diamond in Woodland Hills Park. My oppo- 
nents were semiprof essionals from nearby Akron. Some- 
how, a Cleveland newspaper felt it was important enough 
to be covered by a reporter and a photographer. They 
took pictures of me warming up and of Slapnicka sitting 
on a high bench, his legs dangling, as he watched the 
game. I felt important again at this attention and I felt 
even better when I won in 12 innings, 3 to 2. 

"You looked very good," Slapnicka told me the next 
day. "Now, I've got a big surprise for you. How would 
you like to pitch against the St. Louis Cardinals?" 

The Cardinals? I was stunned. They were the still 
famous team which defeated the Tigers in the wild 
World Series of 1934, which saw Joe Medwick show- 
ered with fruit and tomatoes at Detroit. 

Led by Frankie Frisch and composed of players like 
Dizzy Dean, Paul Dean, Joe Medwick, Pepper Martin, 
Leo Durocher, Terry Moore and Ripper Collins, they 
were still the tough "Gas House Gang." 
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"We have an exhibition game scheduled with them 
for July 6 at League Park," he went on, ignoring my 
gaping mouth. "It will be a good spot for you. Don*t 
worry." 

I didn't worry from that moment until game time, but 
I didn't sleep well, either. Two years before I had sat in 
the grandstand at Sportsman's Park in St. Louis, idolizing 
these same Cardinals. In a few days I was to pitch against 
them. It was almost too rich a fact for a country boy to 
digest. 

I'm certain that nobody, most of all myself, had any 
notion of what was going to happen that day at League 
Park. My star was to be born with a suddenness that 
was to rip things about in the baseball firmament. 

Steve O'Neill, once a great catcher for the Indians 
when they were champions in 1920, was the manager 
of the team that year. Husky, warm-hearted Steve had 
succeeded Walter Johnson as pilot when the Big Train 
resigned in 1935. He was having his troubles, although 
the Indians had tremendous power and a pitching staff 
headed by Mel Harder and Johnny Allen. Steve took me 
in hand. 

"I'll pitch you the middle three innings," he told me. 
"I'll catch you myself and we'll take care of these 
National Leaguers." 

There were about 10,000 fans in the stands. They 
weren't there to see me. If any had read of me it was to 
the eff ect that I was a promising sandlot kid who might 
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be ready for the big leagues in a few years. They were 
there to see the Cardinals, the rough and colorful ex- 
champions. 

Slapnicka met me in the tunnel between the dressing 
room and the dugout. He checked the fit of my uniform, 
which was a little tight and made me look lumpy. 

"You look all right," he finally said. a Now, just forget 
who they are and throw. Don't be afraid of them." 

A majority of the Cardinal regulars were in the start- 
ing lineup and they looked murderous in batting prac- 
tice. Moore started in center, Medwick in left, Pepper 
Martin in right. Collins at first and Durocher at short- 
stop. Their pitcher was a second stringer named Munns 
and the catcher was Bruce Ogrodowski, Dean's regular 
receiver. 

George Uhle, one of O'Neill's coaches and a great 
right handed pitcher in his time with the Indians, started 
in the box for us. He still had a cunning curve and he 
pitched three tight innings against the champions. The 
score was i-i when I walked in from the bullpen at the 
start of the fourth inning, on my way to a baptism of 
bats. My heart jumped but my head sank in confusion 
as I heard the announcement: "Attention, please. Fellers 
now pitching for Cleveland." It wasn't until later that 
I realized that the announcer had tacked an "s" on my 
name. 

O'Neill walked out from the plate, bulky and serene 
in his pads, to say a few encouraging words. 

"We won't fool with a curve ball," he said, his hand 
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on my shoulder. "Just show Dizzy Dean what a fast ball 
is really like." He handed me the ball. I stole a glance at 
the Cardinal dugout where Dean, winner of 3 1 games in 
one season, lolled in indifference. 

The feel of the ball picked me up, pulled me together. 
It felt hard and small. I looked at the plate where Bruce 
Ogrodowski stood and where O'Neill was crouched, 
flashing a meaningless sign. I took a long windup, kicked 
my left leg high, and uncoiled into my first pitch in 
major league competition. 

The ball struck O'Neill's glove squarely in the pocket 
with a sharp crack that was electrifying to me. Red 
Ormsby, the plate umpire, shot out his right hand for 
strike one. There was a murmur from the crowd and 
suddenly I was as calm as though I were back at Oak- 
view Park on the farm. 

I was fast that day. Probably as fast as I ever was or 
ever will be. I didn't try curves. I just kept pumping the 
fast ball up there and the Cardinals kept swinging. They 
gave me plenty of room, especially Durocher, who fol- 
lowed Ogrodowski after the catcher had gone out on a 
bunt. 

"Keep the ball in the park, busher," Lippy yelled at 
me. Then he missed a third strike by a foot and grinned 
as he went back to the dugout, my first major league 
strikeout victim. Arthur Garibaldi, their second string 
third baseman, also missed a third strike that was outside. 
There was nothing more than a polite patter of applause 
from the crowd as I walked to the dugout. The fans 
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realized that Durocher and Garibaldi were not good hit- 
ters. All I knew was that they were Cardinals, and I was 
a little disappointed at the reception. 

O'Neill came over and sat down heavily next to me 
in the dugout. 

"I'm not as spry as I used to be," grinned Steve, u and 
you might kill me with that fast ball before we're 
through. But you're great, Kid." This more than made 
up for the apathy of the crowd. 

We scored a run in the fourth off Munns and I had a 
lead to protect when I went out for the fifth. Munns was 
the first batter and I didn't want him on base with the 
top of the batting order following him. I bore down hard 
and made him my third strikeout. 

The idea started to grow in me that I might get by 
without allowing a hit. Terry Moore didn't wait long 
at the plate to destroy that notion. He smashed a fast ball 
into left field for a clean single. This upset me and I 
walked Stu Martin, the second baseman. 

The Cardinals, no doubt, were aware from the start 
that my crude pitching motion was ideal for experienced 
base runners. Moore and Martin sprinted into a double 
steal on my first windup. O'Neill, trying to grab the 
pitch for a hurried throw, allowed it to go through him 
for a passed ball. Moore scored the tying run and Martin 
made third. I rushed to the plate on the play and O'Neill 
met me there. 

"It was my fault," he said, although I knew that it 
wasn't. I was to go through many humiliating experi- 
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ences with base runners before \ developed the art of 
restricting the leads \ allowed them. 

With the most daring base runner in baseball at bat, 
Pepper Martin, I made up my mind that he wouldn't get 
on if I could help it. The Wild Horse remained a safe 
distance from the plate and I put every ounce of power 
I could generate on the next three pitches. He missed 
them for my fourth strikeout. Like all of the Cardinals 
that day, he probably was glad to get back to the dugout 
where a hard and wild throwing kid couldn't hit him. 
Rip Collins came up and I struck him out the same way. 
The crowd created a greater stir this time. Martin and 
Collins were dangerous hitters. 

O'Neill turned the catching assignment over to Joe 
Becker in the sixth. Becker was tall, rangy and a good 
target. I didn't have any fear now, for Ogrodowski, 
Durocher and Charley Gelbert were coming up. I re- 
mained cool even though Ogrodowski led off with a 
pop double just inside the foul line. 

"I feel like a clay pigeon in a shooting gallery," 
Durocher told Umpire Ormsby when he took his place. 
He had three half hearted swings. Gelbert tried harder, 
but he missed three swings, too. Munns just went 
through the motions of striking out to end my assign- 
ment. Paul Kardow, another rookie, was to finish the 
game. 

In my first test against major league batters I had 
struck out eight men in three innings, had allowed one 
unearned run and one clean hit. 
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A photographer grabbed me before I could get to the 
dressing room. He led me over to the Cardinal side of 
the diamond, then went and got Dizzy Dean. 

"How about posing for a picture with the kid, Diz?" 
he asked the great man. Dizzy's answer was a masterpiece 
of modesty I'll never forget and a side of the man few 
people have seen. 

"If it's all right with him," Dizzy answered, "it's all 
right with me. After what he did today, he's the guy to 
say." He held out his hand. 

"You sure poured that pea through there today, Fel- 
lows," he said. Again I missed the mistake in the name. 
Praise from Dizzy Dean was approval from the baseball 
gods. 

Slapnicka suddenly made up his mind that the time to 
make his final move was at hand. He decided that I 
would join the Indians immediately. On the evening of 
July 1 4th, I boarded a train for Philadelphia, where the 
Indians were to play the next day. 

"I could send you to New Orleans," he told me before 
I left, "and there isn't any doubt you need experience. 
But I want you in the most capable hands. With the right 
kind of help, you're ready to win for us." 

I had never slept on a train and this represented as 
much of a problem, or more, as tipping, dress, taxis and 
the rest of the cityfied picture. The porter showed me 
to my seat and I sat there for hours as the train rolled on. 
Finally, the porter came back. 
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"Young man, you going to bed, sir?" he asked wea- 
rily. I gave up and nodded, remembering that I had been 
told pullman berths wouldn't be long enough for me. 
I was nearly six feet tall by now and I was sure I 
wouldn't fit. 

After squirming out of my clothes and trying to keep 
my bare feet out of the aisle, I finally got settled to dis- 
cover there was ample room. I turned out the light and 
raised the window shade. I lay there, looking out at 
black trees silhouetted against a moonlit sky, occasion- 
ally broken by the flashing panorama of a town. The 
rhythmic click of the wheels on the rail joints set up a 
chain reaction in my mind. 

"You're on your way, you're on your way, you're on 
your way," it sang. It was very early morning when I 
fell into a shallow sleep. 

Daylight flooding into my berth awakened me as we 
rolled in to Philadelphia. 



SUNDAY, August 23, 1936, and the place was League 
Park in Cleveland. The thermometer had risen above 90 
degrees by game time and there was a crowd of 9,000 
in the stands. 

This was the time, the place and the circumstances 
under which I started my first major league game. I 
doubt that the fact I was to pitch drew anyone to the 
park. There had been little publicity. It was a decision 
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that had been arrived at only 24 hours before by Slap- 
nicka and O'Neill 

In the clubhouse, O'Neill had a few words for me. 

"I don't want you to press out there," he said. "I be- 
lieve you can beat the Browns without hurting yourself. 
Most of their good hitters are right handed and that 
gives you an edge. They've heard about you and they 
won't be crowding the plate. I'm going to let the Greek 
catch you." 

George had joined the team just one week before and 
this was his first start in a big league game, too, although 
he had caught Johnny Allen in several innings a few days 
before. The Greek was four years older than I was, but, 
in effect, we were just a couple of kids stepping off the 
deep end together. 

We went over the batting habits of the St. Louis 
lineup with professional gravity. Schang and O'Neill 
had told us that Jim Bottomley, a smart veteran with a 
bat, and Sam West, another of the same type, probably 
would be the most troublesome. As it turned out, neither 
was this time. 

There were newspapermen in the dugout before the 
game and I heard them talking to O'Neill. 

"Does this mean that you've given up on the pen- 
nant?" one asked. "Starting this kid today?" 

O'Neill seemed annoyed. 

"We've got to start him some time," he said, "and this 
is as good a spot as any. The Browns are in seventh place 
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and aren't hitting too well We're i 1 V 2 games behind 
the Yankees and the season- hasn't much more than a 
month to go. Anyhow, who's more liable to win, outside 
of Allen?" 

Schang came over to me with his eyes shining, as 
usual. 

"It's about a quarter to three," he said. "Better wait a 
few more minutes, though. You won't need 15 minutes 
to get warm today. It's as hot as a furnace out there." 

I was content to wait. By now, I had butterflies in my 
stomach. At League Park, pitchers warm up before the 
game just a few feet from the field boxes, and I hoped to 
be more calm before I started. 

"Let's go, Bob." It was Schang and he sounded nerv- 
ous, too. We left the dugout and took our places next 
to the stands. There was a buzz from the crowd as I 
threw my first pitch. It increased as I speeded up and 
the ball cracked into Schang's glove. He made me sound 
good and fast by catching the ball squarely in the pocket 
of his mitt. 

The plate umpire that day again was Harry Geisel, 
who had worked my first appearance in Washington. 
Tall and thin, Geisel was rated as a competent judge of 
balls and strikes. Red Ormsby and Steve Basil were on 
the bases. 

In our last conference before the game started, the 
Greek told me he wasn't going to call for a curve very 
often unless it appeared that I couldn't throw the fast 
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ball past anybody. I agreed, and he trotted back to the 
plate. I toed the rubber and took a look at Lyn Lary, 
the first hitter. 

As I was about ready to go into my windup, I was 
amazed to hear the crack of a ball in a catcher's glove. 
I stepped back and looked around. The sound was com- 
ing from the right field bullpen where Denny Galehouse 
was busy warming up. O'Neill was ready with the res- 
cue squad in case I broke down. It didn't upset me. It 
made me more determined. 

Lary was a fair hitter who usually hit fast pitching to 
right field, but I didn't have much trouble with him. I 
drilled three strikes, all fast balls, through the center of 
the plate and I had my first strikeout. Harlond Clift, 
their third baseman, followed with a pop hit between 
right and center, but I then struck out Julius Solters and 
Beau Bell to retire the side. The 9,000 fans sounded like 
90,000 to me as I left the box. 

There was a lot of chatter in the dugout as I sat down 
next to Hal Trosky, with whom I had become quite 
friendly. The big slugger hailed from Iowa, too. His 
home was in a little place named Norway. 

"Nice going, Bobby," Hal said. "You hold 'em and 
we'll get you some runs." Trosky was leading the league 
in runs batted in and was second to Lou Gehrig in home 
runs, so I was sure he was telling the truth. 

For five innings, however, it was a scoreless battle be- 
tween myself and a pitcher named Earl Caldwell, who 
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was destined to return to the major leagues at the age 
of 40. Despite the withering heat, I kept my strength 
and this probably enabled me to outlast him. The Browns 
were giving me plenty of pitching room at the plate and 
this was just fine for my fast ball. My control was better 
than it had ever been. 

Lary and Bell weren't so easy in the fifth. The dapper 
Brownie shortstop, who was known as Broadway, dou- 
bled to right center and scored when Bell drove a double 
against the right field wall. I killed off this rally by strik- 
ing out West and Bottomley, the two left handed hitters 
we had been cautioned about. I felt pretty good about 
getting Bottomley, whose name I had known well on 
the farm, but he more than evened the score with me 
later in the season. 

We got to Caldwell in our half for three runs, which 
eventually proved to be the margin of our victory. Hale 
and Averill walked in succession and Trosky came 
through with a double that was the big hit of the rally. 
He made good his promise. 

After five innings I had a total of ten strikeouts. Lefty 
Weisman fed me salt tablets and fanned me with a large 
bath towel. He looked worried. 

"You feel all right?" he asked. I nodded that I did. 
"You've got two an inning so far, but don't kill your- 
self," he said. 

I knew that Dizzy Dean, the great Cardinal star, held 
the major league strikeout record with a total of 1 7 in 
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one game. I didn't know that the American League 
record, set in 1 908 by Rube Waddell, was only 1 6. As 
I sat there, I decided not to think about a record. Not 
to think about anything. 

I maintained an average of two strikeouts per inning 
through the seventh, but then I was just about through 
for the day as far as strikeouts were concerned. It wasn't 
until the ninth inning that I was able to register No. 15. 
Lary again was the victim for the last out. My first vic- 
tory was by a score of 4 to i . 

In my first major league start, I learned later, I became 
the first pitcher to strike out as many batters as 1 5 in one 
game in the American League since Bob Shawkey did 
it in 1919. 1 tied the best strikeout achievements of such 
glamorous pitchers of the past as Joe Wood, Ed Walsh, 
Jim Scott, Dazzy Vance and Bob Shawkey. 

Several reporters already were in the dressing room 
when we had battled our way through the crowd that 
spilled out of the grandstand immediately after the last 
strike. 

They were shooting questions at O'Neill. 

"We'll pick spots for him as we go along," I heard 
him say. "He'll start for us again in the East. He didn't 
make a real mistake all day. I mean the umpires didn't 
have to caution him about stepping on and off the rub- 
ber. That's unusual in a young pitcher." 

Then they came over to me. They asked me if I was 
tired and I told them I wasn't. I stepped on the scales 
and discovered that I had lost three pounds. I also dis- 
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covered that I was hungrier than I had ever been in my 
life. 

"Let's get a shower and let's get a steak," I yelled 
at Weatherly. First, I went over to shake hands with 
George again. He had caught a fine game, as good a 
performance as my pitching. The Greek grinned at me. 

"Hey, we're pretty good together. We'll lick this 
league together." The Greek was a better catcher than a 
prophet. He didn't stick in the league very long and I 
never could understand just why. 

Outside the park, a group of kids was waiting. They 
set up a clamor for autographs as we came out. They 
were happy when we signed them, but not as happy as 
we were to have them wanted. We got a steak. Then 
we took in a movie. I think it was "San Francisco" with 
Clark Gable. We were in bed by 9 P.M. and we didn't 
have to count any sheep. I was as tired as I had ever been 
since I carried water from the Raccoon River. 



NOTE. Bob Feller -went on to become one of the greatest 
pitchers in baseball. In 1938 he achieved the Major League 
record for the most strikeouts in one game (18), and in 
1946 the record for the most strikeouts in one season (348). 
After two bad seasons, he made a sensational comeback in 
1951 at the age of thirty-three, winning twenty-two games 
and pitching his third no-hitter to tie another all time record. 
In the dressing room, after his first no-hit game, in 1940, 
a sports writer asked him who 'was the greatest figure in his: 
baseball career. Bob Feller answered: ''My father" 




E D D i E F o Y. At the crossroads 

of the Middle West, the village 

of Chicago had grown rapidly 

and haphazardly into a huge, 

shambling city built of wood. 

One dry October night a fire 

started in the shacks of the south-side slums. Caught up in 

this disaster -was a boy of fifteen, Eddie Fitzgerald, -who 

later as Eddie Foy became one of the best loved comedians 

of the American theater. This vivid, eye-witness account of 

the Chicago fire is taken from his autobiography, Clowning 

Through Life. 



CHICAGO FIRE 

/WAS FIFTEEN when Chicago's great calamity oc- 
curred. I seemed to have been destined from the 
beginning to be mixed up in spectacular events and dis- 
asters. That was a strange and terrible autumn that we 
had in Chicago in 1871. We were all at home at the 
time. My eldest sister Catherine had been married, but 
her husband had died shortly afterwards, leaving her 
with a baby which was about eighteen months old at 

Taken from Clowning Through Life by Eddie Foy and Alvin F. Harlow, 
published and copyrighted, 1928, by E. P. Dutton & Co. T Inc., New York. 
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the time of the fire. Chicago was a wooden city then. I 
suppose that more than 99 percent of the residences 
were of wood, and a goodly part of the business build- 
ings and factories. The bridges across the river were all 
of wood, and so were nearly all of the sidewalks. Even 
miles and miles of the streets had what was called "Nich- 
olson" or wooden block pavement, though many other 
miles had no pavement at all. 

For nearly fifteen weeks we hadn't had enough rain 
to lay the dust. The sprinkling wagons did their best, 
but we were choking with dust and gasping from heat 
from late June until October. The sun blazed and the 
hot winds blew off the prairies until the whole city was 
as dry and inflammable as dry grass. 

We were living on Madison Street then, opposite 
Franklin, and just east of the south branch of the river. 
To those who are not familiar with Chicago, I will 
explain that the North and South branches of the Chi- 
cago River approach each other, running south and 
north almost parallel to the lake shore, unite scarcely a 
mile from the beach, and thence the main river runs 
directly eastward to the lake. The two branches thus 
cut off the West Side from the main part of the city and 
from what are known as the North Side and South Side. 

On Saturday evening, October yth, there was a big 
fire along the west bank of the southern branch, just a 
few blocks below us. It burned over about six blocks of 
lumber yards, sawmills and other small factories and 
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dwellings lying between Clinton Street and the river, 
and from Van Buren Street north to Adams, which was 
only about two blocks south of us, though across the 
stream. We watched it from the Madison Street bridge 
and it made such a big blaze that we grew a little uneasy 
even then, but the firemen finally quelled it. Had the 
wind been blowing as strong as it was on the following 
evening, the great disaster might have happened then 
and there. 

The next evening Sunday a high wind was blowing, 
a regular gale, from the southwest. I turned in between 
nine and ten o'clock and was sound asleep immediately. 
Just about that time the bells were ringing for a fire 
down at De Koven and Jefferson Streets west of the 
river again and still farther south than the blaze of the 
night before. That was a slum district down there, of 
the kind that used to be seen in America before our 
cities became so crowdedall wooden shacks (mostly 
one-story) jammed closely together, the dwellings rub- 
bing elbows with stables, pig sties and hen-houses. The 
streets were unpaved and full of mudholes. The inhab- 
itants were mostly recent immigrants, among them 
many Czechs and Slovaks, who were then rather a nov- 
elty in America. Goats, pigs, and chickens roamed at 
large, and you could even see a flock of geese waddling 
down the street now and then or wading in a stagnant 
puddle, as if it had been a country lane. 

There's no certainty as to how the fire began. It 
is said to have started in a stable, but whether Mrs. 
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O'Leary's (or Scully's or Kelly'svarious names were 
used) cow was to blame is, I think, an open question. 
Anyhow, I slept peacefully all through the early part 
of it. But about midnight I was awakened by my Mother 
shaking me vigorously. She had to fairly haul me out 
of bed, for a fifteen-year-old boy in the middle of his 
night's sleep is very nearly a dead one. But when she 
got it through my head that the fire was coming and I 
saw the red glow through the windows, I was on my 
feet in a hurry. 

Mother and the girls had known before ten o'clock 
by the glare in the sky that a big fire was raging south 
of us; but it was on the other side of the river, and 
though the wind was bringing it northward, everybody 
thought or at least, hoped that the burned district of 
the night before would stop it. Still, Mother was a little 
uneasy, as the fire didn't seem to grow less but rather 
increased; and she stayed up, watching it. Along 
towards midnight she learned that it had leaped across 
the river near Polk Street to a lumber yard on the east 
bank; and now it was rushing up our side of the stream 
before that terrible gale, spreading not only northward 
but eastward towards the lake. The firemen were pow- 
erless. 

Wagons and drays were already passing northward 
and westward, moving household goods and valuables 
from the vicinity of the fire. Mother was a strong-willed 
woman and she fought stubbornly against the suggestion 
that our own home might be burned. Nevertheless, she 
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was negotiating with an old drayman who lived near us 
for the removal of our goods, if it became necessary. 
Little did she think how soon it would become neces- 
sary. Other people in the neighborhood were becoming 
badly frightened and were moving out. 

We debated what to do and finally Mother said to 
me, "Eddie, you take Bernard (the baby) and go up to 
Mr. Jackson's till the fire's over. If our own house don't 
burn, come back here in the morning. If it does, we'll 
see you at Mr. Jackson's." 

The Jacksons were friends of ours who lived at the 
corner of Lake and Dearborn Streets, on the north edge 
of the business section and just south of the main Chi- 
cago River. Mother sent me up there because she thought 
that place would be perfectly safe; she thought she was 
providing for the security of the most valuable thing 
in the householdthe baby. To reach the Jacksons' place 
the fire would have to burn through the main business 
portion of the city, and it never occurred to her or to 
anyone else that that sort of thing could possibly happen. 
The firemen would undoubtedly find some way to stop 
it and besides, most of the big downtown buildings 
were of brick and stone and iron, many of them claimed 
to be absolutely fireproof. They would doubtless stop 
the fire dead in its tracks; but they didn't! Until that 
night, no one in America had had any conception of 
what a fire could do if given such ideal conditions as 
prevailed in Chicago. 
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Catherine clung to the baby a bit anxiously as she 
kissed it good-bye, but neither she nor Mother were 
seriously worried over the separation. They had full 
confidence in me, because I had a knack for taking care 
of myself and had had a lot of experience at it. Had 
they had any conception of what the history of that 
night would be, they never would have let me go. 

It was three blocks north and four east to Lake and 
Dearborn. I trudged northward on Franklin Street, 
carrying the baby and turning at every three or four 
steps to look back at the red sky. Presently I could see 
the tips of the flames leaping into the air. The farther I 
went, the more badly I was scared. I had not yet reached 
Lake Street when I realized that the fire was coming 
faster than any of us had suspected. Why, it looked as if 
it might be almost to our house already. No such area of 
city, I believe, was ever burned over so quickly. It over- 
whelmed fire companies, destroyed their apparatus, per- 
haps killed some of their men and swept on, leaving the 
survivors behind. The flame ran along the plank side- 
walks as if through prairie grass. In places even the 
wooden block pavement was burned. 

When I turned east on Lake and reached Wells Street, 
there were dozens of vehicles hurrying north towards 
the bridge across the main river, loaded with everything 
imaginable, but mostly furniture, bedding and goods 
which merchants were trying to save from their stores. 
As I crossed Wells and La Salle Streets, I could look 
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southward and see the fire coming so near that I 
thought it must be among the big downtown buildings 
already. The tumult around me was growing worse at 
every step. Some people along Lake Street were already 
moving their furniture out of their houses, and men 
were hurrying about, looking for wagons. When I 
reached the Jacksons' home, they were moving out, too. 
"My God!" cried Mr. Jackson. "What are you doing 
here with that baby? Get across the river or down to 
the lake front, quick! We're going to move across the 



river." 



He and his family were so absorbed in their own 
troubles that they had no time to think of me. I stood 
about for several minutes, probably the worst scared 
and puzzled fifteen-year-old boy on record. I hated to 
separate myself from friendsthat is, from people who 
had always been friendly before; but it was evident that 
they felt they couldn't be bothered with me. The danger 
was increasing at every moment. The flames, blown 
horizontally by the wind, reached forward and with the 
lapse of only a few moments caught building after 
building in their path. Meanwhile sparks and bits of 
flaming wood were carried far ahead by the wind and 
started new fires. Several square miles of Chicago were 
burning simultaneously that night. 

I might have begged to be allowed to take the baby 
across the river on the Jacksons' load of household goods; 
but though they were stacking their furniture on the 
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sidewalk, Jackson had not yet found a wagon, and there 
was no certainty that he would find one. It was pretty 
clear that if the baby was saved, I would have to do it 
unassisted. So I finally turned away and hurried east on 
Lake Street, thinking to cross the river either at the 
State or Rush Street bridge, or else to reach the lake 
shore. But at State Street the turmoil was terrible. The 
river bridges were narrow not half the width of the 
streets and this one had gotten jammed with a tangle 
of wagons and drays, with people on foot swarming and 
struggling around them, cursing, screaming, crying and 
fighting. I dared not venture into that mob with the 
babyso I kept on eastward. I had now decided to go 
to the lake. 

Every street that I crossed was so thronged with ve- 
hiclesand all lashing ahead at a trot or a gallop, the 
drivers utterly reckless of people on foot that I risked 
both our lives at every crossing. Men with pocketbooks 
or bunches of money in their hands were begging for 
wagons offering twenty-five, fifty, a hundred dollars 
a load to any one who would haul it. Many wagoners 
were demanding outrageous prices; some desperate 
people were seizing vehicles by force. 

The sidewalks were becoming almost as dangerous as 
the streets. People crazed by fear, excitement, or liquor 
ran wildly to and fro, some staggering under loads of 
plunder or their own worldly goods. Trying to shield 
the baby, I was knocked this way and that, and once 
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went down to my knees, but got up again quickly. 
Looters were smashing the doors and windows of stores 
and making away with whatever they could carry. 
Others had scuttled the saloons and were uproariously 
drunk. Roughs and lewd women yelled, howled, cursed, 
laughed idiotically, danced and sometimes fell down 
helpless in the streets, to be run over or lie there until 
the fire overtook them. 

The destroyer was now so close that I fancied I could 
hear its roar above all of the other din. Its glare was 
already lighting up the riverside streets. Sparks and 
burning embers were flying across the heavens and 
falling in showers around us; I was continually afraid 
some of them would set the baby's clothes afire or burn 
his face. I pulled a flap of his cloak well up over his head 
to protect him. The poor kid was squalling at the top 
of his voice from terror it was seldom that I could hear 
him in the uproar around me, but I knew he was crying 
because his mouth was wide open and his eyes shut. He 
was getting terribly heavy, too, but thank goodness, I 
was nearing Michigan Avenue and the lake front. My 
own home must be gone by now, I thought. What had 
become of my mother and sisters? And if they were 
still alive, what would they think had become of Bernard 
and me? How would we ever find each other again? 

As I reached Michigan Avenue I saw it may seem 
incredible, but it's true great sections of shingles and 
weatherboarding from the roofs and sides of houses, all 
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ablaze, flying through the air above me in the gale. A 
wagonload of household goods passed in full gallop 
towards the Rush Street bridge, the driver lashing his 
horses, all unaware that his load, fired by a spark, was 
blazing merrily behind him. Watching my chance, I 
dived across the Avenue with a group of grown people, 
through the throng of galloping horses and wagons, and 
at last was on the lake shore. There was a place there, 
just south of the mouth of the river, where the beach 
was much wider than elsewhere. The Illinois Central 
Railroad had a depot there and several tracks, and there 
were two grain elevatorsall widely scatteredbut little 
else. North and South of us the beach was much nar- 
rower, and there many people were driven by the heat 
far out into the water, and some were drowned. 

MERCHANTS near the lake front and men helping 
them were carrying goods out on that vacant tract- 
bolts upon bolts of silk, woolen and linen cloth, and 
even some cotton; men's ready-made clothing, women's 
cloaks, furs and millinery (there were no other women's 
ready-to-wear things then), jewelry and silverware, to- 
bacconists' goods, even a few groceries. It's funny now 
to recall how some of the people who got out there first 
were resentful at the crowds who came later and at the 
merchants for filling up the space with their goods. It 
was an imposition, they thought; those late-comers and 
storekeepers should have gone somewhere else. There 
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was much confusion, excitement and terror on that little 
patch of ground, but not much thievery or robbery, I 
think; at least, I didn't hear of any. 

There we sat and watched the fire march by. When 
it was at its nearest point, just opposite us, the heat was 
so great that we had to retreat out to the farther edge 
of our plot, and some waded into the water or were 
pushed in, but did not stay there long. A grain elevator 
which stood near us, isolated from other buildings, was 
not touched. The wind was blowing the blazing embers 
almost straight northward now, and few of them fell 
among us. Before sunrise the flames had crossed the 
river. Many citizens of the North Side had come down 
to the river to see the fire in the main city, and suddenly 
discovered to their horror that the water-works and 
other buildings were burning, nearly a mile behind them. 
The fire-fiend spent Monday in cleaning up the North 
Side, and only stopped at Lincoln Park, well along 
towards evening. 

Somewhere about dawn or time for dawn I went to 
sleep with my head pillowed on a bolt of cloth, while 
Bernard slumbered beside me, lying on a pile of Men's 
Fine $10 Suits. The people around me, learning my 
story, were very kind. In fact, some of the things I 
remember best about the great fire are the wonderful 
fellowship, sympathy, and kindness which it brought 
forth from rich and poor both in and out of Chicago. 
I have never seen such helpfulness and self-sacrifice, such 
team work for the benefit of others as then . . . 
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I must have slept for two or three hours. When I 
awoke, it was supposed to be well along in the forenoon; 
but it was like a very cloudy forenoon, indeed. Such 
a pall of smoke was hanging over us that the sun could 
only be seen dimly, a sort of dull red ball, through it. 
Piles of ruins were still blazing and smoking in all 
directions. 

A woman who had brought a full bottle of milk for 
her baby gave half of it to Bernard, and somebody else 
gave me a little bread and meat. With that snack we had 
to get along until late in the day. The hours dragged by 
until about the middle of the afternoon, when some 
people began to drift southward on Michigan Avenue, 
hoping to reach friends or relatives. Nobody tried to go 
north, for the bridges across the river were gone, the 
boats were burned and the whole North Side was a 
dreary waste and much of it still burning. 

It was reported that the South Side had been spared, 
and I decided to go around that way, cross the river and 
come up on the West bank as nearly as possible to where 
my home had been. I was somewhat stunned by the dis- 
astera bit like shell shock, I suppose. I wanted to learn 
the fate of my mother and sisters to find somebody to 
share with me the terrible responsibility of the baby; 
but if I had found them dead, I wouldn't have been 
much more dazed and shocked than I was already. 

Of course it was impossible to cross the business sec- 
tion yet. Even some of the frame structures were still 
glowing; and great piles of red hot brick, stone, marble 
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and iron, where the new Pacific Hotel, the Sherman 
House, the Palmer House, the Tribune Building, the 
Court House, the Chamber of Commerce, the Tremont 
House, the Bigelow House and all the other big down- 
town buildings had been were still spouting flame. So I 
went south on Michigan Avenue, even then compelled 
to keep on its outer edge near the lake because of the heat. 
I saw at least two dead men by the way . . . 

Congress Street was the southern limit of the fire on 
the lake front. From there its southern boundary ran in 
a diagonal line southwest to the beginning at De Koven 
and Jefferson. I zigzagged along the edge of the burned 
district, seeing thousands of others wandering like my- 
self, hordes of curious sightseers and many wagons still 
hauling those pitiful loads of household goods which 
perhaps hadn't yet found a resting place. A slow rain 
had begun to fall too late to save the cityand it added 
to the discomfort of Bernard and me. I was very much 
afraid he would catch cold, so I wrapped my coat around 
him. I was very tired and ravenously hungry, and of 
course he was, too. He cried almost incessantly. 

I learned by questioning people on the way that our 
home neighborhood had certainly been burned over. 
How in the world would I ever learn the fate of Mother 
and my sisters? My opinion was that if they had been 
hard pressed by the fire, they would be most apt to dash 
right across the river by the Madison Street bridge, and 
would therefore be likely to be somewhere on the West 
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Side. Of course it was impracticable to reach any of the 
bridges at Madison, Van Buren, or Taylor Streets; one 
man even told me that the Twelfth Street bridge was 
gone a false report and so I walked six blocks more 
out of my way to reach the one at Eighteenth Street. 
By that time I was getting pretty well fagged out. 

Having crossed the river, I turned northward on the 
west side, but I realized that I couldn't go much farther. 
I had stopped several times under porches and awnings 
and set the baby down to rest myself, but my arms felt 
as if they were nearly paralyzed and my back was get- 
ting weak. I was soaking wet from the rain which still 
continued to fall slowly, and I was afraid Bernard might 
be ill from the exposure. 

I had noticed on the way that the churches were 
headquarters for refugees, and I decided to stop at the 
next one I saw. I had walked somewhere between four 
and five miles, I suppose, when I came to a big church 
where the lamps were lighted and many people were 
going in and out. I staggered into the portico and sank 
down on the steps, exhausted. 

Kind women gathered around me immediately, took 
Bernard out of my arms and led me inside to a big, roar- 
ing stove, where I dried myself and grew drowsy. I do 
not know how many people were being sheltered in the 
church, but there were scores, perhaps hundreds of them. 
Again I say that the God in men and women comes out 
strongest at such a time as that. The good Christians in 
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that church most of whose homes had been spared by 
the fire, but many of whom had lost their businesses- 
were working their heads off and giving all that they 
could spare and more, too, to aid the sufferers. Bernard 
was cuddled and given a bottle of milk and I was given 
a good supper all I could eat. I fell asleep before I had 
finished it. They laid me on a cushioned church bench 
and I slept like the dead for twelve hours. 

When I awoke next morning I could smell hot coffee 
and see stacks of ham sandwiches on a bench near by, 
and physically I felt like a new man already; but my 
first thought upon awaking was one of worry for Mother 
and the girls. After eating breakfast I suggested to one 
of the women that they take care of Bernard while I 
went to seek my family in our old neighborhood. 

"No, you stay right here," she commanded. "We'll 
try to do that for you. Your folks probably aren't any- 
where near your old home, and you'd never find them 
by wandering around." She then went on to explain 
that the citizens were already beginning to organize a 
sort of identification service in an effort to get families 
together and find out how many lives had been lost. 
They took my name and my mother's and our home 
address, and cautioned me not to stray far from the 
church, as they might have news for me at any time. 

All day I waited and worried, and when I lay down 
to sleep at night, we had heard nothing. Messengers were 
bustling in and out all day and the volunteer workers 
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were busier than bees, but to some of the refugees who 
had nothing to do, the time dragged frightfully. Several 
others beside myself were clamoring for news and some 
were kicking on the accommodations and service that 
were being given them, and by nightfall the good souls 
who were doing the work were nearly distracted. 

But early in the following forenoon a man with a 
paper in his hand came towards me and said, "Is this 
Eddie Fitzgerald?" 

"Yes, sir," said I. 

"Your mother and sisters are at the Scarnmon School," 
said he. "Corner Madison and Halstead." 

It was only about thirty-six hours after the halting of 
the fire. As I look back on it and remember the chaos 
that followed the disaster, it seems marvelous to me that 
they found my people as quickly as they did. When you 
consider that they had no telephones then, and all news 
and instructions had to be carried by messenger, you 
must admit that for personal efficiency the Twentieth 
Century had nothing on those citizens of Chicago in '71. 

A place was made for the baby and me on a wagon, 
and I rode up to the Scammon School. I found a number 
of tents set up in the yard, and learned that Mother and 
the girls were being sheltered in one of them. Supposing 
that they had heard news of me, I burst in on them with- 
out warning and gave them the shock of their lives. They 
were all very close to prostration already, and Catherine 
came near fainting. Then we kissed each other all around 
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and all wept in chorus, myself as freely as anybodyall, 
that is, save Bernard who, well fed and glad to be in the 
family circle again, very sensibly laughed. 



NOTE. Shortly after the great fire, Eddie began earning his 
living as an entertainer. He won his first success with a song 
and dance routine in the mining camps and boom towns of 
the Far West. Touring the country in minstrel shows, he 
developed a clown-like facial make-up that accentuated his 
small y up-curving mouth and quizzical expression; it en- 
deared him to a whole generation of theatergoers. Although 
he was one of vaudeville's most successful headliners f he 
also played leading roles in scores of Broadway musical 
comedies. 

By coincidence Eddie Foy was back in Chicago at the 
time of the Iroquois Theater fire of 1903. The scenery 
caught fire and in the resulting panic more than six hundred 
people died, trapped in the theater. Eddie Foy was playing 
in Mr. Bluebeard. He stepped to the front of the burning 
stage and attempted to calm the audience, leaving only 
after the flames reached him and his wig caught fire. 

In later years Eddie Foy and his children were a popular 
vaudeville troupe. Foy's long colorful career ended in 1928, 
when he died suddenly at the age of 72 during a successful 
run of the show Fallen Star. 

Another terrifying personal experience in a great catastro- 
phe is Dr. Victor Heiser's story of the Johnstown F/ood, 

P. 158. 




WILLIAM c. HANDY. If any- 
one was ever redly born with 
a song in his heart, it was Wil- 
liam Handy, composer of "The 
St. Louis Blues" and over sixty 
other popular songs. His deeply 
religious parents considered hymn singing the only respect- 
able form of music; so his early musical education was con- 
fined to learning all the songs in Gospel Hymns, Volumes 
i to 6. 

But the Tennessee River boat whistles, the calls of birds, 
the cries of the barnyard animals, and the croaking of bull- 
frogs were all music to young Handy. He improvised with 
a nail and the jawbone of a horse, a fine-tooth comb, and 
his mother's pots and pans. What happened when he got 
his first real musical instrument is told in the following 
selection from his book, Father of the Blues. 



"DEVIL'S PLAYTHING" 

I INHERE THE Tennessee River, like a silver snake, 
WW winds her way through the red clay hills of Ala- 
bama, sits high on these hills my home town, Florence. 
Here I came into the world, as my parents often told, 

J 45 
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"squalling for six months straight," from the six-months' 
colic. They used to place the date of some particular 
event as "so many years before, or so many years after 
surrender." This of course referred to Lee's surrender 
to Grant, which resulted in the emancipation of my 
race. I began exercising my vocal organs "eight years 
after surrender"; to be exact, November 16, 1873. 

My parents were among the four million slaves who 
had been freed and left to shift for themselves. I was 
born in a log cabin which my grandfather had built. 
The logs were evenly hewn. Our first kitchen had a dirt 
floor which my father had beat down so that it looked 
almost like asphalt. There was a three-acre orchard with 
cherries, pears, damsons, quincesevery native fruit of 
that soil, where mocking birds and other songsters varied 
their diets by feeding on insects that infest such places. 
Across the road from the cabin were miles of dense 
woodland and more birds of every variety. 

The west side of Florence still bears the name of 
Handy's Hill, since William Wise Handy, my grand- 
father, a Methodist minister after Emancipation, became 
the first colored man to own property there. He built 
the first colored church in Florence and several others 
in Lauderdale County. He and his two brothers had run 
away from their masters in Princess Anne, Maryland, 
taking advantage of the "underground railroad." One 
escaped into Canada, the other to some portion of the 
East. But my grandfather was overtaken and sold into 
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Alabama where, still urged by the desire for freedom, 
he started an insurrection for escape, and was shot but 
not killed. Unknown to his masters he acquired a liberal 
education and became an honored and respected citizen 
of Florence. When I was a small boy, Mr. George W. 
Karsner, one of the oldest white citizens of Florence, 
stopped me, and after inquiring my name said, "Sonny, 
if you become like your grandfather, you will be a great 



man." 



Grandfather's son, Hanson, was another fearless man, 
who would not let his overseers or his masters whip him. 
They admired this gameness, but they sold him into 
Arkansas, just as one would get rid of an unruly mule. 
He was never heard of again. My own father used to cry 
in church whenever anyone raised the familiar spiritual, 
March Along, I'll See You on the Judgment Day. Once, 
quite innocently, I asked him the reason for these tears. 
He answered, "That is what the slaves sang when the 
white folks sold Brother Hanson away." 

Contrast these characters with that of my maternal 
grandfather, Christopher Brewer. When his master, 
John Wilson, had given my Grandfather Brewer his 
freedom, he preferred to stay near Mr. Wilson as his 
trusted servant. At one time, nearing the close of the 
Civil War, guerilla warfare was common in this local- 
ity. Three robbers were eventually hanged five miles 
out of Florence. These thieves had undertaken to rob 
John Wilson. They stripped him and tortured him to 
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death by burning paper and searing his body to make 
him tell where his money was hidden. He refused. My 
Grandpa Brewer likewise knew. They shot him to make 
him tell. He also refused. But when his wounds had 
sufficiently healed he went to Nashville and brought his 
young master, Coonie Foster, back home and disclosed 
to him the hiding place of the money. 

It is probably my inheritance from these two char- 
acters that enabled me to submit to certain hard condi- 
tions long enough to fight my way out and yet be 
considered sufficiently "submissive" by those who held 
the whip hand. The word "diplomacy" was not a part 
of their vocabulary. 

My father, Charles B. Handy, had been pastor of a 
charge at Guntersville, a small Alabama town, where 
he met a local banker who, on a trip to Nashville, had 
met and was impressed by many colored people of 
wealth and culture. The banker inquired why the col- 
ored people in this town were so backward, and why 
they could not acquire a standard of culture similar to 
the Nashville group. Father explained that such things 
depend upon local race conditions. "In a community of 
cultured white folks, there will be found a similar group 
of colored people," he said, "but in any place where 
backward whites predominate, there will always be 
found a group of backward and uncultured colored peo- 
pie." 

Florence had some very fine white people of the old 
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aristocracy and therefore a goodly number of progres- 
sive colored people. My father often pointed out to me 
the excellence of character and carriage of certain aristo- 
crats as a sort of object lesson. As a boy I was acquainted 
with the first Governor E. A. O'Neal, who often 
stopped at the old Exchange Hotel and read the preva- 
lent news of the day to friends grouped around him. 
And it was my daily custom to eavesdrop and hear the 
political news discussed by these men. The governor had 
a forceful, positive, yet sonorous voice, and whatever 
credit I may have received in school for elocution most 
certainly came from emulating this fine Alabamian. 

With all their differences, most of my forebears had 
one thing in common: if they had any musical talent, it 
remained buried. My mother admitted a fondness for 
the guitar, but she could not play it because the church 
put a taboo on such instruments. My uncle William 
went so far as to forbid his sons to whistle. There was 
nothing about music in Grandpa Handy's history. The 
one exception was Grandpa Brewer, who told me that 
before he got religion he used to play the fiddle for 
dances. That had been his way of making extra money 
back in slavery days. His master, the kindly man that 
I have mentioned, allowed him to keep what he earned 
from playing. 

In his day, Grandpa Brewer explained, folks knew as 
well as we do when it was time for the music to get hot. 
They had their own way of bearing down. A boy would 
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stand behind the fiddler with a pair of knitting needles 
in his hands. From this position the youngster would 
reach around the fiddler's left shoulder and beat on the 
strings in the manner of a snare drummer. Grandpa 
Brewer could describe vividly this old method of mak- 
ing rhythm, but for his own part he had forsaken such 
sinful doing, and I had to wait for Uncle Whit Walker, 
another old-timer, to show me just how it was done. 

Uncle Whit, lively and unregenerate at eighty, se- 
lected his favorite breakdown, Little Lady Goirf to the 
Country, and would let me help him give the old tune 
the kind of treatment it needed. Uncle Whit fiddled 
and sang while I handled the needles. 

Sally got a meat skin laid away 
Sally got a meat skin laid away 
Sally got a meat skin laid away 
To grease her wooden leg every day. 

Uncle Whit stomped his feet while singing. A less 
expert fiddler, I learned, would have stomped both heels 
simultaneously, but a fancy performer like Uncle Whit 
could stomp the left heel and the right forefoot and al- 
ternate this with the right heel and the left forefoot, 
making four beats to the bar. That was real stomping. 
Country gals and their mirthful suitors got as much en- 
joyment out of a fiddle at a breakdown or square dance 
as jitterbugs or rug-cutters get nowadays from a swing 
band. 

Grandpa Handy, who hadn't even sown any musical 
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wild oats, died the year I was born, leaving a widow, 
Thumuthis, and her three children, Lucy, Ellen and 
Louis. This widow was not my father's mother, but I 
knew her as grandmother. She was very dark, proudly 
handsome, and walked like an Ethiopian queen. 

Grandma Thumuthis was open-hearted and generous, 
but she was thrifty on principle. Although she often 
gave me money, she made a point of never allowing me 
to see the inside of her pocketbook. Always she turned 
her back, adroitly concealing her money from my in- 
quisitive eyes. This was not merely reticence. Grandma 
Thumuthis was concerned with fundamentals, and she 
did her best to convey to me the implications of the ges- 
ture. 

Grandma Thumuthis was the first one to suggest that 
my big ears indicated a talent for music. This thrilled 
me, but I discovered almost immediately that life was 
not always a song. While the mechanics of living were 
simple, hard cash was a scarce article in our family. We 
had to adopt the custom of barter and exchange. I once 
traded a gallon of milk for a copy of Benjamin Franklin's 
Poor Richard's Almanack. Cattle, hogs and poultry were 
plentiful, and there was little real anxiety about food. 
Still there were times when the currency of the realm 
was essential. For example, a nickel was required for 
Sunday School and a dime for the Church collection. 
Later considerably later there was the important mat- 
ter of a guitar. 
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I was compelled to invent methods of earning money 
for such necessities of my own. During the spring and 
summer I picked early berries, and sold fruits from the 
orchard. In the fall I gathered chestnuts, walnuts and 
hickory nuts. Old iron and rags found a market. I 
learned to make lye-soap. The woods were usually full 
of bones, but if these were not enough a near-by slaugh- 
terhouse always produced a ready supply. These bones 
I would gather in a pot. Over them I'd place an ash hop- 
per filled with ashes from hickory wood. I would then 
pour rain water over the ashes. The water would seep 
through, extracting from the ashes chemicals which 
turned it into lye-water of a very strong solution. 
This, in turn, would cleanse the bones of their residue 
of meat and fat. When the bones were thus stripped 
clean, I would take them out of the solution, heat what 
was left in the pot and then let it cool. This would con- 
geal into soap which I would cut into cakes and sell. 

This sort of enterprise pleased my father. His gospel 
was that an idle brain is the devil's workshop. With this 
in mind perhaps, he kept me home from school one day 
and took me to a neighboring field where a mule and a 
plow waited in the sunshine. Placing the reins in my 
hands, he explained that to a mule "gee" means to the 
right and "haw" to the left. The instructions were as 
simple and brief as that. 

"Hope you won't have to do this for a living," he 
added, "but the work sure won't hurt you." 
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Nothing much came of this effort, because I never 
seemed to have any luck with horses or mules. Even 
when I fed them they grew feeble and pined away. As a 
birthday present he gave me a heifer (Beulah) from 
which I raised some Jersey cattle. I sold to Will Connor 
one calf for seventy-five dollars as soon as she was old 
enough to wean. At the age of twelve a neighbor, Sandy 
Crawford, got me a job as water boy in a rock quarry 
near Muscle Shoals, at fifty cents a day; and apprentice- 
ships in plastering, shoemaking and carpentry followed. 
I pulled fodder, picked cotton, cradled oats, clover, mil- 
let and wheat, and even operated a printing press. Sheriff 
George W. Porter gave me a job at the courthouse, a job 
that paid two dollars a day during certain sessions. The 
white Baptists held meetings in another section of the 
courthouse. They employed me as their janitor. Out of 
my earnings I bought clothing, books and school sup- 
plies, and began saving small sums in the hope of buying 
a guitar. 

Meanwhile the trumpet playing of Mr. Claude Seals 
fired my imagination. He had come from Birmingham 
to play with the Baptist choir. Almost immediately I set 
my heart on owning a trumpet. Since buying one was 
out of the question, I tried making my own by hollow- 
ing a cow horn and cutting the tip into a mouthpiece. 
The finished product was a useful hunting horn but cer- 
tainly not a trumpet. I decided to content myself for 
the time being with the hope of a guitar. 
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Work meant nothing now. It was a means to an end. 
But saving was slow and painful. My wages were divided 
into three equal portions, of which I kept one and gave 
one each to my father and mother. And since my earn- 
ings were usually not more than three dollars a week, 
the amounts that I could pinch out from week to week 
were not large. 

Setting my mind on a musical instrument was like 
falling in love. All the world seemed bright and changed. 
I spent more time in the three-acre grove behind our 
cabin and took greater delight in the cherries, pears, 
damsons, quinces and other Alabama fruits that grew 
there so profusely. I paid more attention to the birds 
and the riotous carnival they held among the trees. Per- 
haps they were not more numerous than they had been 
in the past, but now something sang in me and I felt 
drawn to them. 

With a guitar I would be able to express the things 
I felt in sounds. I grew impatient as my small savings 
grew. I selected the instrument I wanted and went often 
to gaze at it lovingly through the shop window. The 
days dragged. The fact that I had told no one of my 
intention created an additional hardship. I had no one 
to whom I could talk. 

My father must have guessed that something was 
wrong. He noticed me mooning and did little things 
to please me. He gave me an old Civil War musket, 
which I learned to use, though I continued to prefer 
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a bow and arrow for hunting. He took me to the river 
and tried to teach me to swim. This failed, and \ only 
learned later on by diving into the treacherous Blue 
Hole on Cypress Creek when nobody was around. It 
was a case of swim or drown then, and I swam, and then 
completed my self -education by doing the same thing 
in a swift and deep stretch of the Tennessee River. 

The name of my ailment was longing, and it was not 
cured till I finally went to the department store and 
counted out the money in small coins before th.e dis- 
mayed clerk. A moment later, the shining instrument 
under my arm, I went out and hurried up Court Street. 
My heart was a leaf. I could scarcely wait till I reached 
home to break the news to my father and mother. I knew 
how the other youngsters would gather around, bug- 
eyed with curiosity and admiration, and I had no doubt 
that soon I would be able to entertain the girls royally. 

When I came into the house, I held the instrument 
before the eyes of the astonished household. I couldn't 
speak. I was too full, too overjoyed. Even then, how- 
ever, I thought I saw something that puzzled me. A 
shadow seemed to pass over the faces of my parents. 
Both of them suddenly lost their voices. 

"Look at it shine," I said finally. "It belongs to me 
me. I saved up the money." 

I waited in vain for the expected congratulations. In- 
stead of being pleased, my father was outraged. 

"A box," he gasped, while my mother stood frozen. 
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"A guitar! One of the devil's playthings. Take it away. 
Take it away, I tell you. Get it out of your hands. What- 
ever possessed you to bring a sinful thing like that into 
our Christian home? Take it back where it came from. 
You hear? Get! " 

I was stunned. The words dim and far away like 
words spoken in a dream. A devil's plaything. I wanted 
to dispute the charge, but I knew that argument would 
mean nothing. My father's mind was fixed. Brought up 
to regard guitars and other stringed instruments as de- 
vices of Satan, he could scarcely believe that a son of his 
could have the audacity to bring one of them into his 
house. Hints of this prejudice had come to me time 
and again, but I had never taken them seriously. This 
storm was a complete surprise. 

"I hear what you say, and I understand what you 
mean," I answered weakly, "but I don't think they'll 
take it back." 

"They'll exchange it. For the price of a thing like that 
you could get a new Webster's Unabridged Dictionary 
something that'll do you some good." 

I got the dictionary, and I hope it was a fair exchange, 
but it didn't seem so then. 



NOTE. Handy had only one purpose from then on: to be- 
come a musician. He secretly bought an old cornet for 
$1.75, and soon learned how to play well enough to be taken 
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on by a local band. When he was twenty, he left home, 
went to Bessemer, Alabama, and while working in the iron 
works there heard the Negro work-songs which later went 
into his collection Harlem Blues. It was in Bessemer that he 
organized his first band, and a quartet, with which he trav- 
eled to the Worlds Fair in Chicago. 

During the depression of 1893, Handy went from city to 
city in search of work, riding in box cars, and on the rods 
underneath. Work was scarce, but everywhere he went he 
heard songs, most of the sad folk songs about the suffering 
of his people. Handy was the first musician to write down 
these haunting "blue" notes. 

Handy' s music has become part of the rich musical heri- 
tage which the Negro people have contributed to America. 




VICTOR HEISER. When a 
doctor tells the story of his life, 
everybody becomes interested. 
The doctor sees the intimate 
drama of many lives, and so we -wonder: -what have been his 
thoughts and feelings? And what is the drama of his life? 
An American Doctor's Odyssey is well named, for it re- 
counts Dr. Heiser's impressive experiences in forty-five 
countries. But the most dramatic, indeed tragic, of all is the 
experience that this autobiography opens with, in the doc- 
tor's home town. It is the story of how he at the age of 
sixteen lived through the Johnstown flood, which was one 
of the greatest American disasters of the eighteen-hundreds. 



THE JOHNSTOWN FLOOD 

/ T T DURING the latter part of May, 1889, a -chill 
/ ^ rain had been descending in torrents upon the 
Conemaugh Valley. The small city of Johnstown, 
walled in by precipitous Pennsylvania hills, was invaded 
by high water which stood knee deep in front of my 
father's house on Washington Street. 
158 
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Nobody seemed particularly concerned at the time 
over the dam which rich Pittsburghers had maintained 
high up on the South Fork to provide water for their 
fishing streams. When the earthen dam had first been 
constructed, there had been some apprehension. There 
was a ninety foot head of water behind the embankment, 
and only a small spillway had been provided. But the 
dam had never burst and, with the passage of time, the 
townspeople, like those who live In the shadow of Vesu- 
vius, grew calloused to the possibility of danger. "Some 
time," they thought, "that dam will give way, but it 
won't ever happen to us." 

During the afternoon of the thirty-first the overflow 
from the river crept steadily higher, inch by inch, 
through the streets of the town. Although it had not 
yet reached the stable, which stood on higher ground 
than the house, my father became concerned over the 
safety of his fine pair of horses which were tied in their 
stalls, and suggested that I make a dash for the stable 
and unfasten them. The rain was falling so hard that I 
was almost drenched as I plowed my laborious way 
through the two feet of water. 

I had loosed the horses and was about to leave the 
shelter of the doorway when my ears were stunned by 
the most terrifying noise I had ever heard in my sixteen 
years of life. The dreadful roar was punctuated with a 
succession of tremendous crashes. I stood for a moment, 
bewildered and hesitant. I could see my mother and my 
father standing at an upper window in the house. My 
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father, frantic with anxiety over my safety, was mo- 
tioning me urgently toward the top of the building. 
Fortunately, I had made a passageway only a few days 
before to the red tin roof, so that some necessary repairs 
could be made. Thus it was only a matter of seconds 
before I was up on the ridge. 

From my perch I could see a huge wall advancing 
with incredible rapidity down the diagonal street. It was 
not recognizable as water; it was a dark mass in which 
seethed houses, freight cars, trees, and animals. As this 
wall struck Washington Street broadside, my boyhood 
home was crushed like an eggshell before my eyes, and 
I saw it disappear. 

I wanted to know how long it would take me to get 
to the other world, and in the split second before the 
stable was hit, I looked at my watch. It was exactly four- 
twenty. 

But, instead of being shattered, the big barn was 
ripped from its foundations and began to roll, like a 
barrel, over and over. Stumbling, crawling, and racing, 
I somehow managed to keep on top. 

In the path of the revolving stable loomed suddenly 
the house of our neighbor, Mrs. Fenn. To avoid being 
hurled off by the inevitable collision, I leaped into the 
air at the precise moment of impact. But just as I mirac- 
ulously landed on the roof of her house, its wall began 
to cave in. I plunged downward with the roof, but saved 
myself by clambering monkey-like up the slope, and 
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before the house gave way completely, another boiled 
up beside me. I caught hold of the eaves and swung 
dangling there, while the weight of my body drained 
the strength from my hands. 

For years thereafter I was visited by recurring dreams 
in which I lived over and over again that fearful experi- 
ence of hanging with my fingernails dug deep into the 
water softened shingles, knowing that in the end I must 
let go. 

When my grip finally relaxed, I dropped sickeningly 
into space. But once again I was saved. With a great thud 
I hit a piece of the old familiar barn roof, and I clutched 
with all my remaining power at the half inch tin ridges. 
Lying on my belly, I bumped along on the surface of 
the flood, which was crushing, crumbling, and splinter- 
ing everything before it. The screams of the Injured 
were hardly to be distinguished above the awful clamor; 
people were being killed all about me. 

In that moment of terrible danger I saw the Italian 
fruit dealer Mussante, with his wife and two children, 
racing along on what seemed to be their old barn floor. 
A Saratoga trunk was open beside them, and the whole 
family was frantically packing a pile of possessions into 
it. Suddenly the whole mass of wreckage heaved up and 
crushed them out of existence. 

I was borne headlong toward a jam where the wreck- 
age was already piling up between a stone church and 
a three story brick building. Into this hurly burly I was 
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catapulted. The pressure was terrific. A tree would shoot 
out of the water; a huge girder would come thundering 
down. As these trees and girders drove booming into the 
jam, I jumped them desperately, one after another. Then 
suddenly a freight car reared up over my head; I could 
not leap that. But just as it plunged toward me, the brick 
building gave way, and my raft shot out from beneath 
the freight car like a bullet from a gun. 

In a moment more I was in comparatively open water. 
Although no landmark was visible, I could identify the 
space as the park which had been there only a short 
while before. I was still being swept along, but the dan- 
ger had lessened. I had opportunity to observe other 
human beings in equally perilous situations. I saw the 
stoutish Mrs. Fenn astride an unstable tar barrel which 
had covered her with its contents. Rolling far over to 
one side, then swaying back to the other, she was making 
a desperate but grotesque struggle to keep her head 
above water. 

There was nothing I could do for anybody. 

I was carried on toward the narrows below the city 
where the tracks of the Pennsylvania Railroad crossed 
both valley and river on a high embankment and bridge. 
When the twisted, interlaced timbers ahead of me struck 
the stone arches, they plugged them tight, and in the 
powerful recoil my raft was swept back behind the hill 
which had saved the lower part of the town from com- 
plete destruction and left many buildings standing. 
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I passed close by a two and a half story brick dwelling 
which was still remaining on its foundations. Since my 
speed as I went up this second valley was about that of 
a subway train slowing for a stop, I was able to hop 
to the roof and join the small group of people already 
stranded there. Realizing then that I was, perhaps, not 
immediately destined for the other world, I pulled out 
my watch. It was not yet four-thirty; three thousand 
human beings had been wiped out in less than tea 
minutes. 

For the remaining hours of daylight we derelicts hud- 
dled disconsolately on the roof. Now and then we were 
able to reach out a hand or a pole and haul in somebody 
drifting by, until finally we numbered nineteen. Though 
we were in a backwash, many of the houses had been 
seriously damaged below the water line. Occasionally 
one would melt like a lump of sugar and vanish. We 
did not know whether our refuge had been undermined, 
but there was no way for us to escape to the surrounding 
hills which rose invitingly above the flood, so near and 
yet so impossible to reach. The cold rain was still driv- 
ing down, and it was growing dark. We were so miser- 
able that we decided to open the skylight and climb 
under cover. 

There in the attic we spent the night, starting when- 
ever we heard the whoo-oo-sh which meant that another 
building had sunk. Ours was straining and groaning. 
From moment to moment we could not tell whether it 
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were to suff er the same fate as its neighbors. Although 
exhausted we could not sleep. The waiting, in its way, 
was almost worse than the previous turmoil, because if 
our shelter collapsed it would become a trap in which 
we would drown miserably. 

Dawn brought a transcendent sense of relief. The rain 
had ceased at last, and the water had receded until it 
reached only part way up the first story. Between us 
and the safe hills a half mile away was a mat of debris, 
broken here and there by patches of dirty water. Scram- 
bling over the wreckage, wading through shallows, and 
rafting the deeper spaces, with an inexpressible feeling 
of relief I finally set my feet on solid ground again. 

I started downstream at once, trying to find my father 
and mother. Everyone I met was on the same sad errand 
looking for parents, children, relatives, or friends. 
Bodies were already being taken out of the ruins. 

As I approached the railway embankment, I saw that 
it had given way in the night and allowed the water to 
rush unimpeded toward Pittsburgh and the Mississippi. 
The consequent subsidence of the flood had left in front 
of the stone bridge several acres of wreckage in which 
many people were still imprisoned. This inflammable 
material had caught fire. I can still hear the maddened 
shrieks of the men, women and children, as the flames 
approached. I joined the rescue squads and we struggled 
for hours trying to release them from this funeral pyre, 
but our efforts were tragically hampered by the lack 
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of axes and other tools. We could not save them all. It 
was horrible to watch helplessly while people, many of 
whom I actually knew, were being devoured in the holo- 
caust. 

At last I met one of my friends who lived outside the 
city and whose house had not been harmed. His family 
took me in, and gave me food and shelter. The people 
of the United States were unbelievably generous to the 
stricken community. The relief trains which soon were 
pouring in brought me clothes and money. 

Day after day I searched among the ruins and viewed 
with a tense anxiety the hundreds of corpses constantly 
being carried to the morgues. Two weeks were devoted 
to this gruesome task, a most agonizing experience for a 
boy. Eventually the body of my mother was found; my 
father never was identified with certainty. Most of the 
victims were buried in the "plot of the unknown dead," 
but I laid my mother in our own cemetery lot. 

I was alone in the world. 



NOTE. This was but the -first experience Victor Heiser was 
to have with public catastrophe. The major efforts of his 
life were devoted to work associated with large-scale disas- 
ters. As a physician and public health authority ; he came to 
grips with such dread epidemic diseases as cholera, malaria, 
and smallpox. The boy who had come out alive from a 
valley flood led a world-wide fight against death. 




GXJRDON S ALTON STALL 

HUB BARD w/ien fte wd$ on- 
ly sixteen joined John Jacob 
Astor's mighty American Fur 
Company as an apprentice. 

In those days Illinois, north- 
ern Michigan, and Wisconsin were a frontier wilderness. 
From their isolated headquarters on Mackinaw Island the 
traders and their French Canadian guides (or voyageurs, as 
they were called) penetrated deep into the wilderness each 
winter to trade with the Indians, These stout-hearted men 
enduring unbelievable hardships and exploited by the Com- 
pany, which was one of the first great American monopolies, 
blazed the trails that later became the arteries of our 
nation's westward growth. 

Even as a boy of seventeen Hubbard towered above the 
average man. After surviving the extreme rigors of his first 
winter in the northern wilderness, his Indian friends named 
him Pa-pa~ma-ta-be, meaning "Swift Walker." He could 
outlast and outdistance the strongest Indian scout. 

The next winter, though not yet eighteen, he was put in 
charge of an expedition which was sent to trade with the 
Indims of the North Michigan Peninsula. Our selection 
166 
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from his Autobiography is a tense account of his being lost 
with an older man of his party in a snowstorm during that 
harrowing winter of 1819-1820. 



SWIFT WALKER 

o o N after we started the storm again commenced 
harder than ever, and I clearly saw that we were not 
going in the right direction, and ventured to tell Dufrain 
so. He was very passionate, and replied sharply that if 
I knew the way better than he I had better take the lead; 
thus rebuked, I followed on in silence. About four 
o'clock we found two tracks of snow-shoes. "Ah," said 
Dufrain, "you see we are right; these tracks are of to- 
day; there is new snow on them; had they been of yester- 
day they would have been covered over so we could not 
see them; they were made by hunters from the camps 
this morning, but we can't go further than the river 
to-night. We will take the back tracks and they will lead 
us to the camps." 

It so happened that during the earlier part of the day 
I had noticed a peculiar leaning tree, which was now 
in sight, and I told him we were lost, and would soon 
reach the log where we had stopped at noon. He could 
not believe that I was right, and on we went, but before 
dark he was convinced by our reaching the same log, and 
there we camped for the night. We both slept soundly, 
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and arose refreshed. The snow still falling, we hesitated 
for some time, undecided whether to take our back track 
to the camp we had left, or to strike for the river in the 
direction we thought it to be. Knowing that if the snow 
continued, of which there was every prospect, our 
tracks would soon be obliterated, and Dufrain feeling 
confident that we could find the river and then know 
where we were, we decided to proceed. We traveled all 
day, and camped at night without having reached it. 
Again, another day's weary tramp with the same result, 
and Dufrain was willing to admit that he had no idea 
where we were. We still held our course, and again lay 
down to sleep, very tired and hungry. 

The following day Dufrain became very weak, and 
was much frightened; still snowy, clouded, and dark; 
snow fully three feet deep. When we started the next 
morning, the clouds were breaking away, and by nine 
o'clock, the sun burst forth for the first time since we 
left the Indian camp. We then saw we were traveling a 
westerly course, and changed to the north. Dufrain was 
very weak, and our progress was necessarily very slow. 
Near a creek we found a thorn-apple tree, and removing 
the snow from the ground, found a few apples, which 
we devoured with a relish, and soon after struck the 
Muskegon River. Following up the river, we discovered 
on the opposite bank the poles of an Indian lodge, bark 
canoes, and a scaff old upon which was deposited matting 
for covering lodges. It was very cold, the river full of 
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floating ice, and not fordable. Dufrain recognized the 
spot, and said that a half mile above were rapids, where 
the river could be forded. Having reached the rapids we 
crossed with great difficulty, the water in places being 
up to our waists, and the ice floating against us. When 
we reached the scaffold, our clothes were frozen stiff. 
We took down some of the mats, cleared the snow, and 
made a comfortable lodge, sufficiently large to shelter us. 

Dufrain carried the flint, steel, and tinder in a bag, 
and after we had gathered wood for a fire, he discovered 
that he had lost it. We were indeed in a serious predica- 
ment, covered with ice, and shivering with cold; we 
supposed that we should certainly freeze to death. Du- 
frain abandoned all hope, and began to cross himself and 
say his prayers. I opened the bales of goods, and took 
from them what blankets and cloth they contained, cut 
more hemlock boughs, and took down more matting, 
and then we lay down close to each other, and covered 
up with the blankets and cloth. Soon the ice on our 
clothing began to thaw from the warmth of our bodies, 
and we fell asleep, never waking until sunrise. 

We did not feel hungry, but were very weak, and 
neither felt inclined to move. We were dry and warm, 
and felt more like lying where we were and awaiting 
death than of making any further effort to save our lives. 
We knew the Indians could not be far away, and sup- 
posed we might soon find a snow-shoe path which 
would lead us to their lodges, but were not capable of 
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making the effort to save ourselves. My own reflections 
of the responsibility resting upon me finally nerved me 
to make an effort. I told Duf rain that we must get up and 
go to the camps, and that I would go and reconnoitre, 
find the path and return for him; to my great disappoint- 
ment, however, I could find no snow-shoe tracks; but 
after a careful search I discovered some small saplings 
broken off just above the snow, and could, by the feeling 
as I stepped, discover that there was a path under the 
newly fallen snow. I followed it for a short distance, 
when I saw a blaze on a tree, and knew that I was going 
in the right direction to find the camps. I returned for 
my companion, whom I found sleeping, and seeming not 
to have moved during my absence. With great difficulty 
I aroused him and put on his snow-shoes, and then, hav- 
ing placed both packs upon the scaffold, started on the 
march. I had much trouble in keeping the path, which 
I followed by the broken twigs and an occasional blaze 
on a tree, and our progress was very slow. About noon 
we struck a fresh snow-shoe track, and this gave me 
renewed energy, for I knew it had been made by a 
hunter from the Indian camps, and that by following the 
back track I should reach the lodges. Dufrain was not 
in the least moved by this good fortune; in fact was 
stupid and inclined to stop, frequently crossed himself, 
while his lips moved as if in prayer, and it required much 
effort and persuasion on my part to get him to move 
slowly forward, he frequently protesting that he could 
not move another step. 
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Intent on my progress, and for a time forgetting my 
comrade, I advanced as rapidly as possible, and on look- 
ing around for Dufrain, I found he was not in sight; I 
deliberated a moment whether to return for him or con- 
tinue on my way. My own strength was fast failing, and 
I feared that delay would be certain death. I resolved, 
however, to make a last effort, and turned back; I found 
him lying asleep in the snow. I tried to arouse him, but 
he would open his eyes but for a moment, and say, "I 
can't; leave me." Finding my attempts useless, I dug 
away the snow, wrapped him in his blanket, with mine 
over him, and left him. 

I started forward conscious that I myself might soon 
be in the same condition, though determined not to give 
up while there was a hope. I felt no hunger, but was 
very weak; the perspiration ran from every pore, and at 
times everything seemed to waver before me, with 
momentary darkness. I seemed almost to faint; still I 
moved on, reeling like a drunken man. Coming to new 
tracks, and hearing the barking of a dog, told me I was 
nearing a lodge, and gave me new strength to advance. 
Soon I was gladdened by the glimpse of a lodge, and a 
few minutes more was seated on a bearskin within. It 
was a solitary hut on the bank of a creek, and in it was 
a middle-aged Indian, with his arm bandaged, and his 
squaw with three or four young children. I sat and 
awaited the usual custom of the Indians to set before 
a stranger something to eat, but seeing no move in that 
direction, I told the squaw that I was hungry and had 
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not eaten for four days and nights. She exclaimed: "Nin 
guid buck-a-ta-minna baein" (we too are hungry; my 
husband broke his arm). She opened a sack and took 
out a small portion of pounded corn, which she stirred 
into a kettle of water and placed over the fire to boil, 
and soon as it was ready gave me a very small quantity, 
about half a pint, and replaced the kettle over the fire. 

I suppose I was hungry, though I did not feel so, and 
supping a little from the wooden dish found it difficult 
to swallow. This frightened me and I lay down and 
slept. 

I was awakened by the squaw, who gave me more 
soup from the kettle, which I ate with a relish and asked 
for more. "No," she said, "lie down and sleep, and I will 
awake you and give you more after awhile." This I did, 
and was awakened after dark refreshed but very sore 
and lame; took what soup was given me, and still want- 
ing more; she refused me, saying, "after a little"; and 
that she knew best how to relieve me. 

I noticed that the children frequently went out of 
doors, and that there was a look of anxiety on the coun- 
tenances of both the Indian and squaw, which I thought 
was on my account; but asking, he replied that his oldest 
son went out early in the morning to try to kill some- 
thing for them to eat, and they were fearful some acci- 
dent had befallen him. 

Up to this time I had not spoken of Dufrain, because I 
saw there was no one to go for him, and had there been, 
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he could not have been reached before dark. The moon 
would rise about midnight, and then I had determined 
to ask the squaw to go with me for him, though I had no 
idea of finding him alive. They were well acquainted 
with him, and on my telling them of his situation the 
squaw parched what corn she had left, pounded it and 
got it ready, and we made preparations to go after him, 

The squaw and her husband both thought that their 
son had gone to the river to see if the canoe and scaffold 
were safe, and that it was his track that I had followed 
to the camp. While we were discussing this idea, the 
dogs barked; the children ran out, and soon returned 
with the news that their brother had returned; and he 
soon entered, bearing a cub, whereat there was great 
rejoicing. 

After hearing who I was, and that Jaco (Dufrain's 
Indian name) had been left behind, the boy volunteered 
to go with me in search of him; and when the moon rose, 
though I was scarcely able to move, we started. 

The boy in his hunting had made a long detour, and 
on my describing the place where I had left Dufrain, he 
was able to reach it by a much shorter route than by fol- 
lowing his tracks as I had done. In about an hour we 
reached Dufrain and found him apparently lifeless, but 
still warm. By much effort we aroused him so that he 
could speak, but he persisted in remaining where he was, 
said he was stiff and could not walk, and closed his eyes 
and again dropped to sleep. It required our utmost effort 
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to raise him to his feet, and by short stages to finally 
reach the camp just as the sun rose. 

We made him as comfortable as possible, and by feed- 
ing him a little every few minutes revived him. His feet 
and legs were badly swollen, so much so that I was 
obliged to rip his leggings to get them off; his feet were 
in a most terrible condition; the strings of his snow-shoes 
had so bruised his toes that blood had oozed out and com- 
pletely saturated the neips; and, to add to his misery, 
the poor fellow was ruptured, and it was several days 
before I could replace the protruding parts. He gained 
slowly, and it was a week before he could sit up; and 
despairing of his restoration so as to be able to bear the 
journey home, with the assistance of the boy. and his 
mother I constructed a train-de-dese on which to re- 
move him. 

During my ten days' stay I had daily caught in traps 
from one to a dozen partridges; and these, added to what 
the boy had killed, furnished us a sufficiency of food, 
though at times our rations were limited. 

I finally got my sled fully rigged, though my friend 
was still unable to sit up more than an hour at a time. 
We had already spent more than ten days, and I felt 
that I could remain no longer, and a decision must be 
made, either to leave him and return for him, or draw 
him on the sled to our home. The old Indian said we 
might accomplish his removal; but he thought it ex- 
tremely doubtful, the country being very hilly and cov- 
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ered with underbrush. I left it to Dufrain to decide, and 
as he chose to go, I started, with the young Indian to 
assist me. We had a terrible journey over hills and 
through thick undergrowth, and after three days of most 
severe toil reached our trading house, our invalid having 
borne the journey remarkably well. 

Dufrain never left our cabin until we carried him to 
a canoe in the spring to start for Mackinaw. There was 
a light wind the day we started and the motion of the 
canoe caused vomiting, and before we could reach a 
harbor at White River he died, and we buried him in the 
bluff . He was very fond of card-playing during his life, 
and some Indians having camped on the bluffs where 
we buried him reported that at night they heard his voice 
calling out the name of the cards as he played them, 
"corno" (diamond), "cune" (heart), etc.; and though 
the river was a great resort for the Indians in the spring, 
where they used the peculiar white clay for washing 
their blankets, for years after they avoided it, believing 
it to be haunted. 



NOTE. Hubbard soon rose to be an important official of 
the American Fur Company, and in 1828 bought out their 
entire Illinois interests. A few years later he settled down in 
Chicago, becoming one of its founding fathers. He helped 
to make it the focal point for the fur trading industry, and 
then, as its first great meat packer, helped to give that city 
another major industry. 
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He founded the first Great Lakes steamship company 
and organized Chicago's first bank. He was largely responsi- 
ble for putting through the canal connecting the Illinois 
River and Lake Michigan at the Chicago River, a project 
-which established Chicago as the center of western com- 
merce. He saw it grow from a fort into one of the worlds 
great cities. 

In i86o r he had a hand in shaping the history of the en- 
tire nation when he played an important part in nominating 
an esteemed personal friend, Abraham Lincoln, to be Presi- 
dent of the United States. 




LANGSTON HUGHES. The 

illustrious poet, Vachel Lind- 
say, was dining at the Ward- 
man Park Hotel in Washing- 
ton, D. C. He had just waved 
a greeting to some friends, and 
turned back to his dinner. There, beside his plate, lay three 
poems. Who could have put them there? Lindsay picked 
up the sheets, and read the poems. They v^ere good. Then 
he saw the bus boy anxiously watching him. There was 
the poet! 

Langston Hughes had written his first poems while he 
was a student at Central High School in Cleveland. After 
graduation and a year in Mexico with his father, he had 
gone to Columbia University. But as one of the few Negro 
students there, he had led a lonely, unhappy existence. 
Feeling that he couldn't stand it any longer, he had left 
college. From that time on he had earned his living in many 
ways: as a seaman on ships to Holland and Africa, as cook 
and waiter in a Paris night-club, as a doorman, a clerk, a 
teacher of English, a farm laborer in Staten Island, dl sorts 
of hard, low-paid jobs. But he had never stopped writing 
poetry. 

Langston Hughes' autobiography The Big Sea is the fas- 
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cinating story of his life from childhood up to the day he 
won the Harmon Gold Award for Literature, in 1931, and 
of his successful struggle to turn "poetry into bread, and 
prose into shelter and raiment." 

"HAUNTED SHIP" 

yjl FTER TWO or three weeks of walking up and 
&/ * down South Street and West Street, haunting the 
docks and shipping offices, at last I found a job. I was in 
the office of the United States Shipping Board one morn- 
ing, when a big stout man, behind a long, shabby desk, 
called out a job for one mess boy. There were very few 
fellows there at the time, so I beat all of them to the desk 
and got the job. I passed the doctor, took my slip of 
paper, and rushed home to Harlem to pack. I was so 
excited, I had forgotten to ask the man at the desk where 
the boat was going. 

With my two suitcases, I rushed down to the pier 
indicated, got into a motor launch, and went out into 
New York harbor, past the Statue of Liberty and on 
toward Staten Island. We drew up alongside a rusty old 
freighter, standing at anchor. I climbed aboard. The 
first thing I said to a sailor standing near the gangplank 
was: "Where are we going?" 

The sailor looked at me a long time. Finally he said: 
"Nowhere." 

I couldn't believe my ears. 
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"This boat ain't going nowhere," he repeated. 
"What's the matter with yon?" 

I felt sick. 

"Nowhere? "I said. 

"Don't you know we gonna be tied up?" he asked. 

"Then why are they hiring people?" 

"Because this tub here is gonna be a mother ship," he 
said, and walked away. 

I found the steward, a tall, lanky, white fellow with 
red hair and freckles, slightly drunk, but very cordial. 
He was glad to have me, he said, and he hoped I would 
stay, because, so far, he couldn't keep any mess boys 
on a ship like this, going nowhere. 

From him I learned that the boat was one of the hun- 
dreds built for the government during the First World 
War, many of them built very badlyso badly that they 
were now unseaworthy and had to be laid up. (Some 
shipping contractors must have made a lot of money on 
them in the rush of war-time building.) This rusty tub 
was towed up the Hudson to Jones Point a few days 
after I boarded her and put at anchor with eighty or 
more other dead ships of a similar nature, and there we 
stayed all winter. 

Every twentieth ship or so in the line was a mother 
ship, housing a skeleton crew to keep the machinery 
oiled in the other boats and the cables in place so that 
none of them floated away. We were the last mother 
ship in the fleet. To reach us from Jones Point, you came 
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out in a rowboat, boarded the first ship in the fleet, at the 
head of a long line of boats anchored in the river, then 
walked the whole length of the entire fleet, sometimes 
across planks connecting boats with no sign of a railing 
or rope, and finally you reached our mother ship at the 
far end. 

We were good and isolated, all right, way out in a 
wide bend of the Hudson. When the river froze, but 
the ice was unsure for walking, sometimes for days you 
could not get ashore. And there was nothing ashore but a 
way station for the trains, anyway. Newburgh was the 
nearest town. All winter long, I went ashore but twice, 
so I had plenty of time to write, since the work was very 
easy. 

I was the only Negro in the whole fleet. The others 
were mostly Swedes and Spaniards. Paydays there were 
big poker and blackjack games. The rest of the time, the 
fellows just slept. 

There was one college boy on our boat, a boy named 
Keys, intending to be a ship's engineer. He had an aunt 
who sang at the Metropolitan. And he had read lots of 
books, so we used to talk about books. But mostly I was 
interested in talking with sailors, who had been every- 
where and had marvellous tales to tell about f ar-off parts 
of the world, strange boats they had worked on, women 
they had loved, and fights they had had. 

There was a Spanish sailor from Seville named Pedro, 
who told me about Triana and the gypsies. This Spaniard 
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and a short, stocky, albino Scot were my best pals. The 
Scot was seventeen or eighteen and spoke with the thick- 
est of brogues. I never got tired of hearing the amusing 
way he talked. No other brogue intrigued me quite as 
much except that of the British West Indians I met later. 

When spring came, Scotty and I used to spend our 
Sundays hiking to Bear Mountain, and he would talk 
most of the way up and back. Sometimes I would have 
to stop dead to puzzle out what he was saying. 

That winter I wrote a poem called "The Weary 
Blues," about a piano-player I heard in Harlem, but I 
didn't send it anywhere because I wasn't satisfied with it. 
Every so often I would take it out of the suitcase and 
do something about the ending. I could not achieve an 
ending I liked, although I worked and worked on it- 
something that seldom happens to any of my poems. 

Meanwhile, there came to me at the fleet, a letter from 
a gentleman in Washington named Alain Locke. Writ- 
ten in a very small hand, it commented upon what he 
felt to be the merits of my poems he had seen in the 
Crisis, and he asked if he might come to Jones Point to see 
me evidently thinking I lived in the village. I couldn't 
picture a distinguished professor from Howard, a Ph.D. 
at that, clambering over the hundred-odd freight boats 
that made up our fleet, slipping on the wet decks and bal- 
ancing himself over precarious runways between rock- 
ing old vessels. So I wrote back "No." 

I didn't want to see him, anyway, being afraid of 
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learned people in those days. I had seen the Crisis editors 
but once or twice during my previous winter at Colum- 
bia. And then I had had no intention of seeing himbut 
when I changed the subscription of my magazine from 
Toluca to Hartley Hall, the editorial department learned 
of it and tracked me down. Jessie Fauset, the managing 
editor, invited me to luncheon at the Civic Club. I was 
panic-stricken. I pictured the entire staff of the Crisis 
as very learned Negroes and very rich, in nose glasses 
and big cars. I had a tremendous admiration for Dr. 
W. E. B. DuBois, whose Souls of Black Folk had stirred 
my youth, but I was flabbergasted at the thought of 
meeting him. What would I say? What should I do? 
How could I act not to appear as dumb as I felt myself 
to be? So I didn't go near the Crisis until Jessie Fauset 
sent for me. Then I asked if I might bring my mother, 
for I knew she would do the talking, since my mother 
loved to talk and meet people. 

I remember we had filet de sole for luncheon, and it 
was the first time I had ever eaten filet de sole. I think 
I met Martha Gruening, too. The Civic Club was one 
of the few clubs in New York admitting both Negro 
and white members, and the leaders of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
the organization that published the Crisis, belonged. The 
club being near their office, they usually lunched there. 

I found Jessie Fauset charming a gracious, tan-brown 
lady, a little plump, with a fine smile and gentle eyes. I 
was thrilled when she told me that readers of the Crisis 
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had written in to say they liked my poems. I was inter- 
ested, too, to hear that she was also writing poems and 
planning a novel. From that moment on I was deceived 
in writers, because I thought they would all be good- 
looking and gracious like Miss Fauset especially those 
whose books I liked or whose poems were beautiful. 

Jessie Fauset introduced me to Mr. Dill, the business 
manager of the Crisis, a short, voluble man of middle- 
age who, besides running the magazine, was a fine musi- 
cian on the pipe organ and the piano forte (as he always 
said) as well. He attended the Community Church, 
where John Haynes Holmes preached, and sometimes 
played the organ for services there. He told them of my 
poetry, and that church was, I believe, the first church 
in which I was invited to read my poems, through the 
good offices of Augustus Granville Dill, of Harvard and 
the Crisis. 

The Crisis people, I am sure, did everything they 
could to put me at ease; still I was afraid to see any more 
like them. So when Alain Locke wrote me, I was glad 
the Hudson and a hundred freighters stood between us 
and the likelihood of meeting. A seaman had already 
been drowned crossing those narrow planks from one 
boat to another, so it would be pretty risky for a profes- 
sional landlubber, even if he should ever reach Jones 
Point, several hours up the river from New York. 

So there were no visitors and I almost never went 
ashore. Those long winter nights with snow swirling 
down the Hudson, and the old ships rocking and creak- 
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ing in the wind, and the ice scraping and crunching 
against their sides, and the steam hissing in the radiators 
were ideal for reading. I read all the ship's library. I 
found there Butler's The Way of All Flesh, Conrad's 
Heart of Darkness and d'Annunzio's The Flame of Life. 

The work was pleasant, the men I served good-na- 
tured, and I was mostly my own boss because our red- 
headed steward stayed drunk almost all the time. That 
was why he couldn't keep a job on an ocean-going 
steamer. But he would always know in advance when he 
was going to be drunk, so he would give me his keys to 
the refrigerator room and all the supplies, and ask me to 
look out for things. Then he would go into his cabin 
and sometimes not come out for three or four days. I do 
not know how he could stay drunk so long. He was a 
very good fellow, though, and everybody liked him, so 
he didn't get fired. 

Among the empty boats of this dead fleet, there was a 
haunted ship, aboard which, during the war, there had 
been a mutiny somewhere at sea, when a pitched battle 
between the officers and the crew took place. There 
were bullet holes in the steel plates of the bridge. The 
Captain had been killed there. And one of the mates, 
they said, had tumbled down the forward steps, mor- 
tally wounded. It was a sinister-looking boat, shabby 
from lack of paint and filled with dust and cobwebs. 
And it had a bad record. At night, almost everyone 
agreed, ghosts walked. 

One pay day, Sully, an Irish fireman, offered to bet 
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that nobody would spend a night alone on that haunted 
boat. I said I didn't believe in ghosts and that I would. 
The Irishman said I was lying, but if I did stay there all 
night, ten dollars would be mine. 

I said, "O.K. Tomorrow." And I meant it. I wanted 
to prove to myself that I wasn't scared. And if there 
were ghosts, I wanted to see one. Besides, I could use 
ten dollars. 

That same night, however, Sully, the fireman, lost 
all his money in a poker game. But the next day I de- 
clared I would sleep there anyway, even if the bet was 
off, just to prove him wrong about ghosts. So in the 
afternoon I moved my bedding over to the haunted ship, 
took along a couple of candles, and picked out a cabin- 
one with a good lock on the door so if there were 
ghosts, they would have to enter through the keyhole 
in a ghostly fashion. The sailors arranged for the night 
watchman to come by every so often in the night and 
see if I was still there. To frighten me, all day they kept 
on repeating the mutiny story with gruesome varia- 
tions. They declared I had picked out the very cabin of 
the slain mate. They said I would turn white by morning 
from pure fear. They said I had better leave the door 
unlocked so I could run. 

They had all seen Negroes in the motion pictures 
portrayed so often as superstitious and frightened, that 
I guess that was another reason for my going. I wanted 
to prove to them Negroes are no more afraid of ghosts 
than other people. So about ten o'clock, I went over to 
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the haunted ship, accompanied by Sully, Scotty, and the 

watchman. They sat around with me for awhile, pre- 
tending every creak of the cables was the whine of a 
ghost, and every knock of the wind the footsteps of a 
dead man. 

But when they left, I blew out my candles and went 
to bed. (Since It was a dead ship, there was no heat, or 
electric current.) It was pretty windy that night, and 
the boats rolled and creaked a-plenty. The gale roared 
In the mastheads. But beyond that, I heard nothing 
strange. And, having always been a sleepy-head, I soon 
went to sleep. I remember once, Pug, the watchman, 
knocked on the door. I woke up enough to yell: "Beat it, 
Pug, and lernme alone! You're no ghost." And the next 
thing I heard was the alarm clock at six In the morning. 
Thus passed my night on the "haunted" ship. 

That day I bet Sully, the Irishman, ten dollars he 
wouldn't do the same thing. 

He wouldn't. 



NOTE. Hughes went back to college, and in 1929 received 
his B.A. degree from Lincoln University. Among his other 
books are The Weary Blues, Shakespeare In Harlem, 
Simple Speaks His Mind, and Laughing to Keep from 
Crying. His play Mulatto ran for almost two years on Broad- 
way and on the road. His poems have been translated into 
German, French, Spanish, Russian, "Yiddish, and Czech. 




GLADYS HXJRLBUT'S Next 

Week East Lynne! is the gay 

story of her career in the stock 

companies that up to World 

War I were glamour for all the 

cities from New York to San 

Francisco. They were a special world. To the actor a season 

in stock meant acting in one play this week, and at the 

time rehearsing another play for next week. 

The melodramas of yesterday would convulse an audi- 
ence today. Next week's play might be East Lynne or some 
other tear jerker in which virtuous Nell tussled with the 
mortgage-holding villain, to the tune of "Hearts and 
Flowers n played by the three-piece orchestra in the pit But 
for the audiences then and also for the hard-working per- 
formers these were serious productions. Many of today's 
stars had their beginnings in stock. 

The stage held the same allure then that it has now. 
There still is nothing to equal the thrill of landing a first 
job in the theater. It is doubtful if in all the annals of the 
stage there ever was a more hilarious theatrical debut than 
that of Gladys Hurlbut Here it is in her own words. 
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I ml HEN ' graduated from the American Academy 
Ww of Dramatic Arts in the wartime spring of nine- 
teen eighteen, I gave myself five years to be an estab- 
lished actress and ten years to be a star. . . . 

The Academy found me very puzzling. ... I didn't 
look a bit professional I had been brought up in board- 
ing schools where I had stayed summers and winters 
and many empty vacations. I had gone to the theater 
three times in my life, ... I had never known a boy 
and I was so achingly self-conscious that I hid behind 
imitations of grown-up heroines that I longed to be like. 
This made me seem disgustingly affected. I was the 
youngest member of my class but I was unborn when 
it came to wordly knowledge. 

I had just graduated from a New England school in 
black disgrace because I had decided to heed my call to 
be an actress. I was alone in New York and I had a 
small room at the Studio Club, a branch of the Y. W.C. A. 
... I was not at all beautiful. I was short and round and 
redheaded and very nearsighted. I held my figure under 
control by living on black coffee and ambition but I 
could do nothing about my full moon face. My hair was 
very bright and bushy and I wore it tied back with a big 

Taken from Next Week East Lyrmel by Gladys Hurlbut, published 
and copyrighted, 1950, by E. P. Button & Co., Inc., New York. 
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bow and a short, fat curl hanging down cheek. In- 
side, I felt like Ethel Barrymore but I think I like 
Charley's Aunt! 

The Academy was often called "Sargent's School" 
and I found It still brooded over by Its founder^ Franklin 
Sargent. . . . Charles Jehlinger was Mr. Sargent's first 
assistant and Is still the beloved tyrant of the Academy. 
He has spent his life Inspiring the stage-struck and scorn- 
ing the silly ones who think of the theater as anything less 
than a religion. He has worked himself Into frenzies over 
untold numbers of young hopefuls and I am proud to 
have shivered under his lambastlngs. He directed us In 
our first parts and taught us to look upon each bit as 
almost a life work In research, study and creative draw- 
Ing. He screamed maledictions at us and beat his breast 
over our ineptitudes. . . . After "Jehlly" had made fun 
of my carriage and shrieked that my middy blouse looked 
like a bed pillow and mimicked my composite accent, 
made up of a little from the speech of every roommate 
I'd ever had, and after I had learned to worship him for 
caring so much, one shining day he laughed out loud at 
a piece of comedy business I had devised for him, as a 
puppy lays a gift at his master's feet, ... I promptly 
died of joy. 

Each graduate was given three letters of Introduction 
to the Broadway producers. . . . The class of eighteen 
advanced upon Broadway each morning. We tried to act 
accustomed to the crowded offices and the stage door 
alleys that formed short cuts to the theaters we longed to 
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enter. We tried very hard to seem like old troupers and 
we all decided upon what fibs we would tell if we were 
asked what experience we had had. I was going to say, 
"Oh, years of stock on the Pacific Coast" and then pray 
I wouldn't be asked for details. We had been given 
typewritten lists of all the theatrical producers and each 
morning we would be turned away from their outer 
offices. At noon we made the rounds of the casting 
agencies and were told, "Nothing today, dear. Come 
back tomorrow." . . . 

In the afternoons we called upon the office boys of the 
managers who had been listed in the morning papers as 
having bought new plays. We learned that plays were 
never cast from the hordes of suppliants in the managers' 
offices. By the time the plays were announced and we 
started beating on the doors, the girl friends and the 
angels and the actors who knew the authors had had 
their chances and w r e were told "That play is all cast, 
dear.". . . 

The Packard Theatrical Agency was the biggest and 
the best. Ada Humbert ran it with Mr. Packard. She was 
a tough, kind woman who looked like a school teacher 
and who sang in an uptown church choir. She was 
besieged all day long and there were two outer offices to 
protect her from the mob. A girl sat behind a glass 
partition and took down our names as we fought our 
way to her. Miss Humbert looked at the list every few 
minutes and if she had anything for you, the girl called 
out your name and you went inside in the envious hush 
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that always fell over the crowd of out-of-work actors. 
Miss Humbert had seen me in some school plays she 
registered me with several others from my class. 1 always 
took off my spectacles as I came up the stairs after 
that I didn't recognize anybody, but my classmates knew 
how nearsighted I was and I didn't know anybody else. 
I felt very thrilled, giving the girl my name and I tried 
to make my voice sound like a leading woman's, vibrant 
and compelling; then I stood back against the wall and 
watched my fellow actors. . . . The leads were faintly 
superior and charming in a weary sort of way. The 
comedians worked hard pulling their gags at each other 
and the juveniles flirted eagerly with the girl behind the 
glass. She kept calling out, "Keep the room clear, please! " 
"Don't loiter on the stairs. It's the fire laws." But we 
hated to leave. There was always the chance we'd hear 
about a job to go after and we wanted to see what types 
were getting in to see Miss Humbert. . . . 

When two weeks passed after my graduation and I still 
had no job I was a little panicky. . . . And then, one day 
as I started down the stairs, I heard my name called. 
"Gladys Hurlbut! Is she still here?" I plowed back to 
the glassed-in girl. I forgot my low, vibrant voice and 
I dropped my purse and my spectacles "I'm Gladys 
Hurlbut! I'm still here!" "Come back at five o'clock, 
dear. Miss Humbert wants to see you." My voice was 
shrill and incredulous and the crowd roared with laugh- 
ter at the way I said, "Oh-REALLY?" The laugh 
slithered all around me and I wanted to die. Now every- 
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body must know It was the first time I'd been sent for! 
Actors helped me pick up my belongings and I groped 
my way down to the street. I hurried to my room and 
took a bath and pressed my best dress. Then I lay down 
and told myself to be calm and know that I was on my 
way. I was Indeed, on my w T ay to the ferry! 

Miss Humbert gave me a slip of paper that said she was 
sending me to the director of a stock company across 
the river for a week's jobbing. I was sent for one of the 
little girls In Rebecca of Sunny brook Farm. I got the 
job! ... I was to be paid thirty-five dollars for one week 
of rehearsal and one week playing. 

Stock companies weren't anything like the summer 
rurals that we know now. . . . There were over a hun- 
dred stock companies east of the Mississippi when I went 
on the stage. They lived in a town for a season of twenty 
to a hundred weeks and they put on a different play 
every week. . . 

Stock acting was the most sweatshop kind of work 
I ever heard of, and the most exhausting for the brain 
and the body. ... At night the actors studied, an act a 
day until they knew their parts. They furnished their 
own wardrobes and the women sewed and pressed and 
trimmed and washed always with their crumpled, 
frayed, typewritten parts for next week propped up 
before them. At night they kept them under their 
pillows, firmly believing they soaked in that way. 

But since the best way to learn acting is to act there 
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were actors growing all over the land like wheat, and 
nearly every star on Broadway had served his appren- 
ticeship In stock. ... I knew I was In the company 
when I took the ferry to my first stock job! I loved 
the trip across the sparkling water every morning. I 
felt a kinship with the ferry musicians who played for us 
and passed the hat before we got off. They were troup- 
ers too! I used to think how Impressed the passengers 
sitting near me would be if they knew there was a 
member of the stock company right there, like any 
mortal! I was already planning to put this In my auto- 
biography: "I made my first professional appearance 
with a very fine stock company near New York " 
I would begin, and then "I have always maintained 
that despite the pitfalls of carelessness and fatigue, stock 
experience Is the finest training a young actress can 
have." That's the way I was going to write my memoirs. 
The company was finishing a long season and they 
were too worn out to know or to care what a wonderful 
aggregation they seemed to me. I tried desperately to 
be nonchalant and accustomed to the whole business of 
throwing on a play in what seemed like a few hours. 
The company was in the doldrums, their spirits as tired 
as their wardrobes. . . .They'd used up all their tricks 
of acting and all their feathers and frills from their 
stock trunks. They all knew too much about each other. 
... I was shocked by their apathy and their mechanical 
characterizations. The juvenile thumbed through the 
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pages of his part the first morning and grinned at me. 
He pantomimed pulling something down from a shelf, 
"Characterization number nine this week," he said. 
"Juvenile-raral-comic." I shivered to think how r this 
would have shocked Mr. Jehlinger. He taught us to 
approach each part by studying Its background, family 
history, special mannerisms and habits of speech, car- 
riage, and state of mind before we carefully assembled 
our characterization. The actors w r ent through their 
parts with all the spontaneity of a treadmill and I w r as 
so eager that I'm sure they wanted to kill me or they 
\vould have If they'd had the energy. 

"Rebecca of Sunny brook Farm was a very popular 
play about a little girl w r ho lived with a mean old aunt 
on a farm. The aunt was horrid to Rebecca and her little 
friends and the child sold soap so that she could make 
enough money to run away. The leading man bought 
It all and Rebecca fell off a wall in her excitement. The 
first act was played in the barnyard and the cross aunt 
chased Rebecca's playmates away. I was the little girl 
who hid In a barrel lying on its side by the well. When 
the other children scooted off the stage, I was to pick 
up the barrel and hold it over my head as I ran so that 
just my legs could be seen. That was all of my part. 
Two lines, "Look out!" and "Wait for me!" and then 
off in the barrel. I was only in the first act. 

I listened and watched every minute of rehearsals so 
hard that I knew everybody's lines by Thursday. The 
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ingenue was a sour-looking girl who in her 

part of Rebecca's best friend. She seemed very old to 
me, probably at least twenty-five and she looked every 
minute of it. 1 felt sorry for her and one I 

prompted her when she dried up. I thought I was 
helpful but the surprised looks of the other actors, and 
her anger at my daring to do such a thing, showed me 
that I had indeed spoken out of turn. I apologized and 
she tossed her head at me. The old director who had 
been snoozing out in front suddenly spoke up and said 
something about it would be a good thing if other people 
took their work as seriously as little Miss er did and 
from then on the ingenue loathed me. The leading 
woman came over to talk to me when she had time. She 
was wonderful, so expert and so weary in an u all passion 
spent" kind of way. She said nobody liked the ingenue 
and maybe I could have her job next season. I had just 
enough sense not to tell her that I expected to be a lead- 
ing woman and to play Rebecca myself next season. As 
it happened, I did. . . . When I went back to my hotel 
after those days, I used to find a way to tell the clerk 
that I was working: "Have I had any messages? I've been 
away rehearsing all day. Thank you. It's not a very big 
part but I think I can do something with it." 

On the opening day we rehearsed right through until 
six o'clock. We went over our lines huddled in the 
lounge of the theater because the crew were putting up 
the set on the stage. It didn't seem possible that we could 
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open. The actors just mumbled their lines and they were 
prompted over and over. The director was up on the 
stage telling the painter what color to paint the outside 
of Rebecca's house and the stage manager held the 
script. He was a gaw r ky redheaded boy in a dirty shirt 
and absolutely nothing fazed him. My principles didn't 
allow me to lie down during rehearsals and I boomed 
my two lines out so that everybody jumped and the 
leading man laughed at me and had to be prompted. 
In stock, no one ever saw the scenery until the opening 
performance, dress rehearsals were unheard of and 
the best that happened w r as that the actors were allowed 
on stage a few minutes before curtain time to try out 
their props and effects, to discover where the entrances 
were (they were seldom where they'd been rehearsed), 
and to try getting in and out of chairs and to see if there 
were cigarettes where they needed them and to coax 
the electrician to tell them how to pretend to light lamps 
that were all worked from the switchboard off-stage. 
When we broke up for supper the stage manager said 
the first act set might be ready at seven forty-five if 
we wanted to look it over. This would be my only 
chance to practice walking off in my barrel and I could 
hardly wait. The company melted away the minute 
we were dismissed and I felt it was unprofessional to 
hang around the theater. I walked out through the lobby 
and looked at the old pictures of Rebecca tacked up in 
the big open frames. Every week the play agents would 
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send pictures of the play along with the the 

manuscript. . . . There was a picture of the act 

and I could see the little girl crawling into the barrel 
My heart began to thump and my legs to feel watery. 
The lobby was all cleaned up and the girl in the box 
office was kidding with the leading man. He was back 
in the booth with her, pretending to sell tickets to a 
couple of little girls who were giggling and acting 
beside themselves to have a chance to talk to him. 
Nobody paid any attention to me but I found a big 
pile of programs on a table near the ticket taker's door. 
I took one and found my name right away. I went 
back to get another to send my mother. I thought how 
she'd be thinking about me then, getting ready for my 
first night. I made up my mind for the ten thousandth 
time that I would make her proud of me! 

There was a drug store next to the theater and I went 
in and had a cup of coffee and a sandwich. I knew I 
shouldn't eat much before a performance. The drug 
store had a poster of Rebecca in the window and there 
were framed pictures of the leading man and woman 
back of the soda fountain. Near the drug counter was 
a mahogany case full of theatrical make-up. Every drug 
store used to carry a complete line of stage make-up and 
I leaned on the case and brooded over the tools of my 
trade. . . . The clerk asked me if I wanted anything 
and I said, "No thank you," that I was just filling in 
time before the performance and then I melted away 
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again at the sound of those words! I couldn't get Into 
the theater because the doorman had locked up and 
gone for his supper so I went for a walk In the little 
green park near the theater. ... I was having first 
night nerves and I could not walk slowly on my way 
back to the theater although it was still much too early. 

There w r ere big doors across the back of the stage 
and they were opened when I got there. They were used 
for taking in lumber and big furniture and I saw that 
they had brought a real old-fashioned buckboard right 
where they could pull It in for the second act. Rebbeca 
was supposed to get In It with her friend, the mailman, 
and she would be driven off. Only there wouldn't be a 
horse there would be just stage hands standing in the 
wings with a rope fastened to the buckboard and every- 
body would be hoping they couldn't be seen! . . . 

I dressed In the extras' room, down under the stage. 
It was long and narrow with a make-up shelf running 
the length of It and unshaded bulbs strung around the 
mirrors that marked off each place. There was enough 
room for a whole chorus but I was the only one. The 
comedian's wife was playing the other extra little girl 
but she was dressing with her husband. I spread my 
hotel towel in the center of the shelf and the room 
stretched out into long shadows. There was a smell of 
powder and paint and there were ribald messages 
scratched on the walls. Advertisements for laundries 
and boarding houses were stuck In the mirrors and 
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mice had been eating a piece of candle on the floor. I 
opened my new black make-up box. It was like a touch 
box and It was a dead give-away that I was a beginner. 
It had all the grease paints for a fell season of repertory 
and I put on enough make-up that night for a Pagliacci. 
I braided my hair Into two squatty pigtails but they 
wound right back into sausage curls unless I kept pulling 
them out. I had bought black ribbed cotton stockings 
and a gingham pinafore at Macy's which I had washed 
and soaked until it looked faded. 

The musicians always came in early on opening nights 
to run through their music. I could hear them, far away 
up in the orchestra pit and my heart stopped. I thought 
the play was beginning and nobody had told me! My 
make-up started to run and so did my legs but I stopped 
before I got out the door and told myself to be calm! 
It wasn't even "half hour." The musicians came down 
to the basement when they had finished rehearsing and 
took up their card game right outside my door. It was 
quiet as doom. . . . There was no gaiety at all. It was 
more like the atmosphere In a hospital room just before 
the operation. 

The stage manager called, "Half hour!" I heard him 
knocking on all the dressing-room doors and then he 
came downstairs and knocked on mine. I thought It 
was very kind of him and said so. He grinned at me and 
handed me a telegram. Then he told me I could come 
up and try getting into my barrel. The telegram was 
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from Mother. It said she knew this was the beginning of 
great nights for me and that she was bursting with love 
and pride. I pinned it up in my mirror and promised I 
would never fail her. Then I fastened a handkerchief 
with a big safety pin to my pinafore, the way Mother 
had done to me when she sent me to kindergarten. While 
I did this I was planning a little more of my autobi- 
ography, "I proved that first night that there is a way 
to say two lines and walk off in a barrel that can create 
a real impression." Brother, what a prophet I was! 

Before I went upstairs I took off my spectacles. I 
knew I wouldn't be able to see much but I told myself 
it would be easier on Broadway where I would have 
dress rehearsals and rime to set everything. The stage 
was ready and the barnyard looked wonderful. My legs 
got very shaky, but I walked all around peering closely 
at the outside of Aunt Mirandy's house. It even had 
white curtains in the windows! There was the porch 
and the post that Rebecca would shinny down from her 
upstairs window when she ran away. There was the 
white picket fence all across the back of the stage with 
the gate in the middle. By sticking my face right in 
the scenery I saw that there were some quite large trees 
nailed to the fence and a lot of shrubbery leaned against 
it. Way down left was a big flat painted to represent 
the corner of the barn. The whole thing was in one 
piece: house, fence, trees and bam. Center stage was 
the old well and my barrel lay beside it. 
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The Ingenue was standing In the wings with the 
manager. She was all ruffles and snnboenet and I 
she looked very "musical comedy." ... 1 sort of 
someone would speak about my costume and make-up. 
The Ingenue just sniffed when I said "Good evening" 
and I was feeling shakier than ever when Rebecca came 
over to me and wished me luck. She looked very "little 
girl" to me and I told her so. She said I looked fine too 
and she laughed at my plnned-on handkerchief. In a 
burst of gratitude I explained to them all that I had 
Imagined that my dress was a hand-me-down from an 
older sister; that I lived down the road with a whole 
brood of children and that my father was kind but not 
successful and my mother had a baby every year. 1 was 
always getting in trouble, I said and that was why I ran 
and hid in the barrel I further explained that Aunt 
Mirandy hated me because I had a brother who stole her 
chickens. "I am just one of those unfortunates," I said 
to my fascinated listeners, "who attract trouble. I dare- 
say that when I grow up I will marry a man who dies 
right away and leaves me with an unborn child." I real- 
ized that the little group was staring at me. Apparently 
they didn't belong to Mr. Jehlinger's school of acting 
and they didn't realize the value of working out a back- 
ground for every character. The ingenue said, "My 
God," and walked away. The stage manager shook his 
head and said, "There's one born every minute," but 
Rebecca kissed me. 
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We rehearsed my barrel scene. The stage manager 
said, "Listen, I don't know the early life of this barrel 
and I forgot to ask who its mother and father were, but 
if you'll forgive my lack of Art, I'll show you where I 
cut a hole for you to peek through." I started crawling 
in and out of my barrel When I got the cue from Aunt 
Mirandy, after I had wriggled inside of it, I was to get 
up on my knees, holding it over my head. If I held it high 
enough I could then stand up and looking through my 
peek hole (without my spectacles on), I could try to 
find my way to the gate and run off, still in the barrel, 
with just my black legs showing. Rebecca said it always 
got a big laugh. I tried it over and over until my make-up 
was running down my neck and my arms w r ere sore and 
scratched. The actors were walking around paying no 
attention to me and the stage manager said if I didn't 
want to wear out my barrel I'd better stop. Then, seeing 
nay fright he asked if I'd like to try it once with all the 
actors on. I mopped my face, pulled out a splinter and 
nodded. Everybody was called on-stage. They were all 
nice about it except the ingenue who said she'd sit in 
the wings and call out her cues. The stage manager said 
Oh no! she'd come out and # and take her exit for me. 
She had to run off just before I did. She was very bored 
about the whole thing and the stage manager said, "O.K., 
Gladys, you make a hit in the big barrel scene tonight 
and What Price Ruffles!" This remark sealed my doom. 
The ingenue flounced on-stage and I scurried in my 
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barrel. When I ran off, the stage manager warned the 
Ingenue that she must be sure to leave the wide 
for me. If she let It close I would have no way of open- 
Ing it, with my hands busy holding up my barrel 

Overture was called and everybody wished me luck 
except the Ingenue. We huddled In the wings and sud- 
denly the music was louder. That meant the asbestos 
curtain was up. The leading man went out on the 
to count the house. There was always a peek hole cut 
in the curtain, about the height of your eyes. It had 
adhesive tape pasted around It to keep It from stretching. 
The actors took a last frantic look at their parts and 
tucked them into the ropes that lashed the scenery to- 
gether. The director from his place at the switchboard 
called, "Places please!" We were silent and afraid. I 
think the old director must have been sorry for his tired 
children for I heard then for the first time the words that 
were to sustain me on many a first night in many a town. 
"Cheer up, kids," he called. "Eleven o'clock must 
come!" He signaled and the music stopped in mid-note. 
He whispered, "Lights," and the house lights were 
pulled. I could hear the audience murmuring, it was the 
moment! Then the director whispered, "Curtain! Cur- 
tain, please! " A stage hand pulled the heavy ropes, the 
old curtain shivered, was still, and then, jerked hard, it 
rose up to the flies. 

There was no time now to be more frightened, I went 
on almost at rise. My hands were cold and my face was 
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burning; my heart felt as big as my body and my legs 
were rippling. I heard the audience the composite noise 
it made as it waited. It would always seem like a restless 
animal; sometimes it would switch its tail at me and 
sometimes I would be able to make it purr, but on the 
night of my debut I thought only of finding my barrel 
in the fog of my near-sightedness and my stage fright. 
I went on, the stage seemed shimmering bright. I got 
inside my barrel and then my cue came to stand up 
"Who's that brat in the barrel? " The ingenue was right 
ahead of me, running from Aunt Mirandy. I got to my 
feet and started. The barrel was heavy and it knocked 
against my knees and made me stagger but I kept going. 
I saw the gate I timed it to get there right on the in- 
genue's heels. The audience was laughing nicely. I was at 
the gate and then I heard it slam shut! I couldn't stop. 
I heard actors yelling but I couldn't stop. I crashed. First 
the gate went down under me. The gate took the fence, 
the fence took the front of the house, the trees came 
down and the bushes came down, and way over to the 
side, the barn tottered and fell! 

The actors ran for open ground, the stage hands came 
tearing upstairs from the basement. I lay in my barrel 
under the wreckage and in the midst of this chaos, I 
heard the audience laugh as I have only heard it one 
other time in my life. It wasn't a laugh, it was a roar that 
built up and up until it filled the world with sound. 
Through it I finally heard the stage manager right on- 
stage beside me. "Get off the stage! Get out of that bar- 
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rel!" I backed out and started running, 1 
and greenery and shattered buildings as only the 
can and I never stopped running until 1 was out of the 
theater and in the old buckboard waiting by the back 
door. I huddled on the floor and pulled the 
over my head to shut out the awful laughter, 
banged the stage door shut and it was quiet. I to 

think if I had seen any bodies on the stage. I thought 1 
would soon hear the ambulance coming. Would they 
send the audience home? Was someone standing in the 
midst of all that destruction asking if there was a doctor 
in the house? I'd never go back in that theater again. I'd 
stay here until morning unless they found me and ar- 
rested me. I'd get to my mother and tell her I was a fail- 
ure. I'd had my big chance and the "Impression** I had 
made was to knock down the whole production and 
maybe kill the actors! I would go away where I wasn't 
known and get a job in Wool worth's. I soaked the dirty 
cushion with my tears. Then I heard the stage manager's 
voice. "Miss Hurlbut! " "Oh God, don't let him find me 
-please dear God!" "MISS HURLBUT!" He was 
there. He lifted the cushion off my head as you'd pick a 
stone off a squashed bug. 

"What the hell's the matter with you?" he said. "You 
didn't take the curtain call." 

"The call? You mean they finished the act?" 
"Certainly we finished the act. We do it every night." 
"But how could you? I knocked down all the seen- 
ery." 
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"Well, we put it up again. What're you so upset 
about? It wasn't your fault. Anyhow, you got the biggest 
laugh of the season! " 

"But-didn't I kill anybody?" 

"Kill actors? Don't you know they got nine lives?" 
He helped me down from the buckboard. "Go wash 
your face, kid. You're a mess." 

I held his hand tight. "You mean I'm not fired? n 

"Aw, shut up. You make me sick." 

I followed him into the theater, trying to blow my 
nose on the pinned-on handkerchief. He turned at the 
stage door. "Hey, don't forget the matinee tomorrow! 5> 

I tried to thank him, but I couldn't speak. He grinned 
and pulled one of my curls that had started out to be a 
pigtail. 

"You can take it from me, Gladys/' he said. "You 
were a smash hit all right! '' 



NOTE. For Gladys Hurlbut that was the beginning of a 
colorful career as the darling of stock. But one by one the 
stock companies closed down the movies took their place. 
With the passing of stock, Gladys Hurlbut retired from the 
stage, and became a free-lance -writer, making her home in 
California. Revisiting New York became her hobby, and on 
one such trip she was induced to play the role of Bessie in 
Life With Mother. Her acclaimed performance in that 
Broadway hit climaxed her stage career. 




BURL IVES was born and 
reared in the farm country of 
southern Illinois and, almost 
before he could walk, started 
to sing the songs his grandmother taught him. As a 
youngster he often sang at church meetings and a 

banjo for square dances after helping his father on the farm 
or on some bridge-building job. One of his earliest recollec- 
tions is singing all fifteen verses of the old ballad ''Barbara 
Allen" at an old soldiers 9 reunion, and then stuffing himself 
sick with hot dogs and lemonade with the dollar he had 
earned, 

His autobiography Wayfaring Stranger is the story of a 
boy who just had to sing. But our selection from it telh of 
how once he just had to act also- and did it much too 
successfully. 

FRIGHTENED TOWN 

I M / HEN * WAS in about the sixth grade at school, 
ww our two-year high school, which was in another 
building, decided to put on a play. 

The play was put on in the Odd Fellows Hall over the 
brick mercantile store in the center of our town. We 
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made the scenery, the girls the costumes, and 

everybody turned out for the theatricals. People 

from other towns came to see them and before we knew 
it, we were putting on plays in the neighboring towns, 
Willow Hill, Yale, St. Marie, Rose Hill and others. 

Between the acts I played the banjo, cracked jokes, 
and sang minstrel songs and the old ballads. Because of 
my extensive theatrical commitments I saved money and 
bought from Oliver Ditson in Boston a make-up box 
which had grease paint, eyebrow pencils, and all kinds 
of make-up equipment. 

One night after our w r eek ? s theatrical season was over 
and forgotten, I began to experiment with make-up. I 
sat before the glass and made myself up as a Chinese with 
a wig and queue. Then I made myself up as old men with 
various kinds of whiskers. One of these I liked very 
much. I really looked like a very old man with whiskers. 

In an old trunk in my father's bedroom, there was a 
cape and hat such as gamblers on the Mississippi River 
used during the turn of the century. This hat and cape 
had belonged to my father's brother who was the black 
sheep of the family. He had actually been a Mississippi 
gambler, and it was said that his body lay unfound at 
the river's bottom. 

I took the cape and hat out of the old trunk and put 
them on. With my whiskers and gray make-up on, with 
a cane in my right hand and in a stooped position I 
walked toward the restaurant. As I came to the corner to 
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turn toward the I met Ide a 

bor woman. I walked slowly past her and I saw that she 
was mighty curious, she did not me. She 

went on toward her home over her 

shoulders at one whom she a In town. 

I went up past the restaurant bet stayed far 
away so that the people in the restaurant saw the 

outline of an old man with a cane, a cape and a tall hat. 

When I had moved from the light into the I 

ripped off the cape and hat, flew home and off the 
make-up. Then I ran back as fast as I could to the restau- 
rant. The place was buzzing with excitement. Ide Chat- 
man had come in and reported what she had seen on the 
street. Several of the loafers had seen the old man as he 
passed in front of the restaurant. I knew in a moment 
that I was not suspected so I said, "Why, I saw him not 
two or three minutes ago as I came up. He was going 
toward the church." 

That night people who had not locked their doors in 
years locked them. Children waited to walk home with 
their parents and there was an air of mystery around the 
town. During the day drummers would come to the 
town taking orders for goods and occasionally visitors 
would come to some family, but everyone who came 
into town was accounted for. The appearance of this 
stranger was curious and everyone was afraid down in 
his heart of the mysterious old man. 

After a couple of weeks he was forgotten and I 
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It time he should make another appearance. It 

in the spring of the year and the roads were muddy 

it was difficult for anybody to get into or out of 

Horseback and carriage were the only practical 

travel; the roads were impassable to automobiles. 

Thus the town had fewer visitors than at other times of 

the year. 

It was a beautiful moonlight night when an old man 

a cape, tall hat and cane again moved slowly down 

'the in Hunt City. Various people passed him and 

;he walked on saying nothing. Ten minutes later after 

, shedding my disguise I went into the restaurant again 

this time the intensity of the excitement was even 

.greater. People ran into the restaurant to report that they 

'hid seen him in various other parts of town where he 

not been. Ide Chatman reported that she had seen 

walking across the road and that as she went toward 

. all at once there was a flash and a puff of smoke and 

It$ was no more. 

:,, Again fear gripped this little town. I fell in with their 
attitude and soon was not sure but that there was another 
roan and that actually there was something to be 
. For many weeks various people came in to tell 
of having seen the strange old man at one place or an- 
ddier in the town. One person said he had seen him sit- 
on the steeple of the church balancing himself and 
tltea fading away. 
Summer came and the old man had been forgotten 
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except as a legend. Then one night, the of 

a little excitement, 1 put on my and ven- 

tured into the streets. Four young 
toward me and I thought, should I or 

I walk directly past them? I pulled the hat 
my face, bent on the cane and walked by the fright- 
ened young men. I kept walking and they stopped* One 
of them said, "Let's catch the old ." 

They started walking after me. I started a 

little faster and I realized that they intended to 
me. Also I sensed their fear. I turned, with my in 
the same hand as my cane, and lifted them both in 
the air. The young men stopped for a second, then iew 
in terror do\vn the street. I ran and disrobed, then hur- 
ried into the restaurant and reported that I had seen him. 

The town was abuzz and again he was reported many 
times and in many places by various people. One woman 
said that she had seen him in her back yard and that 
he had looked up at her and his eyes w r ere afire, that his 
face was pale, that stringy hair hung down from under 
his tall hat, and that he had no lips, only a pair of teeth. 

During all of this I became very fearful lest I should 
be caught and I did not appear again in this outfit for a 
very long time. Then I could not resist and again I ap- 
peared on the street as the old man. 

The last time I appeared was in the fall of the year. 
There was a vacant lot down one of the streets where we 
boys had made beds in the tall Jirnson weeds. The weeds 
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had grown eight feet high we 

tunnels. 

It happened that on the night when the old ap- 
peared there was a group of men boys in the street. 
Somebody said, "Let's get him." All at once they came 
at me, fifteen or twenty men and boys, running as fast 
as they could go, I came to the w r eed patch which was 
next to an implement building. I went through a hole 
in the fence into the Jimson weed patch, threw off my 
cape and hat, and escaped. 

They did not see w r here I had gone because I had 
faded into the dark shadow of the implement building. 
Some of the men said, as they cut back to the restaurant, 
that as the old man flew down the street his feet had not 
touched the ground and as he had come to the implement 
building he had raised in flight and they had seen him 
soar into the sky. 

I was so excited at all of these stories and at all of the 
wonderful things which were manufactured in the minds 
of the people that I felt I wanted to tell somebody that 
I was the old man. But there was no one to tell. I couldn't 
let this get out. It had to be my secret but I was bursting 
to tell someone. I thought of telling my father but real- 
ized that the consequences might not be pleasant. 

So again in two weeks the old man appeared on the 
street and this time was chased into the weed patch by 
five or six men, one of them Frank Ives. After I had 
crawled into the weed patch a little distance I took off 
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the cape and hat and threw them Into the 
some distance. Then I went by 

those who were seeking the old man. 

I started down the street of the 

been seeking the old man and my father "Burl, arc 

you going home?" 

I said, "Yes, I think I will" 

He said, "Wait, I will come with you." 

As we neared our house, from underneath his coat he 
pulled a cape, a hat and a cane, and said, "Did yon ever 
see these before?" 

And I said, "Yes, they were Uncle John's.' 1 

He said, "Yes, they were." 

He took the costume and put it back in the trunk 
which had belonged to my uncle, then came back to me 
and said, "Let's take a walk." 

We walked what seemed to be a very long time down 
the streets, and finally he said, "You might have been 
killed, pulling a trick like that." 

I said, "Yes." 

Then he said, "If the old man never appears again I 
will tell no one. It will be our secret." 

We stopped and looked directly into each other's eyes 
and Frank Ives held out his right hand to his son. Until 
this day it has remained our secret. 
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NOTE. Kief just a an in 

showmanship. Burl the thing, and so one 

spring day during his sophomore year at Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, he out of a particularly dull 

class, got his banjo and a change of clothes, and hit the 
road. For two years he hitch-hiked his way from one end of 
the country to the other. He made new friends and learned 
new songs, in hobo camps, on bread lines, in saloons, and in 
the homes and churches of the people he met along the 
way. These folk songs seemed to Ives to express more truly 
thdn any other music the spirit and vitality of America, and 
he decided to make folk singing his career. 

Ives arrived in New York in the 1930^ to study music. 
His teachers and fellow-students scorned his folk songs as 
"hillbilly" music. But the children who gathered around 
his bench on Riverside Drive as he strummed his guitar 
asked for more. Then came the enthusiasm of audiences 
of trade unionists and of anti-fascists. Of these audiences 
Ives said: "It occurred to me that people so concerned about 
other human beings must be men of good will who would 
understand my simple songs about people." 

Perhaps it was because people everywhere became more 
"concerned about other human beings 77 that Burl Ives and 
other folk singers finally reached a nationwide audience 
with their songs. In 1940 a weekly radio program on NBC 
brought Ives' songs to thousands of listeners, and he became 
one of America's most popular ballad singers. 




WILL JAMES would hardly 
recognize the glamorized cow- 
boy of motion pictures and tel- 
evision. For twenty-eight years 
he rode the western plains from Canada to Mexico 
shooting a single Indian or capturing a outlaw. 

When Will James was four years old, his father was 
handling cattle, and he was adopted by a French-Canadian 
trapper named Beaupre. For ten years the man and boy 
crossed and recrossed the western plains together, 
ending up in the north woods for the trapping season. 
Young Will would while away the long winters learning to 
read from old magazines, and drawing pictures of horses, 
with charcoal from the fireplace. Then one day Bopy, as 
Will called Beaupre, failed to return to camp; he probably 
had drowned in a river near which they were camping. 

Thus at thirteen Will James was done in the world, his 
only possessions two horses, a wagon, and a trapping outfit 
He made his way back to the Southwest, the place of his 
birth, doing odd jobs for the ranchers along the way. At the 
age of fourteen he landed his first job as a full-fledged 
cowhand. 

This selection from his fascinating autobiography Lone 
Cowboy reveals more about the actual life of a cowboy 
than any number of western movies are likely to give us. 
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RIDE 'EM! 

/'VE OFTEN wondered what power keeps drawing 
w a human or animal back to the place where daylight 
was first blinked at. Many a time a man will go back to 
the country of his childhood when there's not near as 
much for him at that home spot as where he just left. 
Fvc seen horses leave good grassy range and cross half a 
state to get to a home range where feed and water was 
scarce and the country rocky. 

That same power must of drawed me, but I was hitting 
for better country instead of worse when I, so natural 
like and without thought, drifted to where I first stood 
up and talked. . . . After I left the ranch and crossed the 
river, it wasn't but a few days that I begin to notice some- 
thing mighty familiar about the country. The further 
South I went the more familiar it got and I begin to feel 
mighty contented, like as if I was at home and amongst 
my own folks. There was no people and no landmarks 
that I recognized to let me know I was in my home 
grounds, nothing but the general lay of the country 
itself. I'd ride acrost coulees, crossed creeks, and rode 
over ridges, passes and hog backs which made me feel as 
if Bopy was near and just ahead of me a ways. 
I kept a watching out for the camp where I passed my 
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first winter with Bopy, and 1 also for the 

big cow outfit where I got my But ! 

had no luck finding any of the nor the and 

I didn't meet a soul that'd ever of 

All ! really could go by to know I was in my 

country was the name of a little of 

which I skirted* 

1 expect I crossed many a place that Fd 
I was with Bopy, and, when I finally left the 
I know I must of rode down many a draw over 
many a bench where my dad's horses had left a hoof- 
print. I tried to find out just where in that country I was 
born, but nobody seemed to know and nobody could 
tell me of my dad. A few had heard of him, but the ten 
years that'd passed since his death didn't leave much to 
remember. 

It was pretty late spring when one day, down country 
a ways, I sees a herd a skirting along swale after swale. 
Scattered out a bit and grazing the way they was, it 
looked like the whole country was moving. There was 
only about half a dozen men with that big herd when I 
first spotted it, but as I rode up on a knoll to get a better 
look I could see more riders on both sides of me drifting 
down from all directions and passing the main herd, each 
rider was bringing along more cattle and was careful 
not to let 'em mix with the main herd because in the new 
bunches that was being brought in was many calves that 
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had to be branded. When was done the new bunches 
would be throwed in the big herd too, making it still 
bigger. 

I'd seen quite a few big herds of cattle before, but this 
was the biggest I'd ever seen up till that time* There must 
of been at least eight thousand head of cattle In the main 
herd alone. I wondered why they was moving so many 
cattle at that time of the year. Then I got to thinking that 
it was on account of wanting to save that part of the range 
so as the beef herd could be throwed onto it to mature 
later on. As I found out later, Fd guessed right, and the 
cattle I seen that day was only a good sized herd as com- 
pared to what that one outfit owned. 

Further on, down country and past the big herd, I 
could see the Remuda and on a little flat in the creek 
bottom was the round-up wagon and camp of the outfit. 

Leading my pack horse, I fell in with a couple of the 
riders that was coming in off circle and I helped 'em 
shove their bunch in to the cutting grounds not far from 
camp. While riding along with them there was hints 
dropped that the outfit was short handed. I didn't pay 
much attention to that because I knowed, even then, 

that all riders like to see many more come in and hit the 

-i 

foreman for a job, and get It. The more riders there Is, 
the shorter the nightguard shift Is cut, and the further 
apart comes the dayherd shift. Them is two things the 
cowboy hates to do most, specially dayherding, too slow 
and monotonous. 
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I the to the cot- 

ting grounds, and I had a to 

with, I rode on camp. 1 and 

but I didn't my I the 

wrangler would be bringing in the for a 

of horses pretty quick. It's a bad to a 

loose at that time because, the has to get 

all the loose horses in, that would ooly the 

work of getting mine, besides the 
of 5 em. 

I was just unsaddling when a rider which I 
was the foreman rode Into camp. He didn't turn Ms 
loose either, not till the wrangler run the remuda In the 
rope corral Then he unsaddled and turned him in with 
the others. Then all the cowboys rode In, all but a few 
that was left to hold the cattle that'd been gathered that 
morning, also the few others that was with the main 
herd. There must of been at least twenty cowboys with 
that round-up camp. 

The boys got to the chuck box and made the rounds 
from there to the skillets and ovens for all that was 
needed to make a meal After they all was set I started 
in and done the same. ... I was still eating when most 
of the boys was thru, had caught their fresh horses and 
gone. The "relief* men was the first to go. They rode 
to take the place of the riders that was with the main 
herd and the others that was holding the morning's drive. 
There's fast riding during them reliefs because the men 
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that's relieved still have to eat and horses and be 

on the job for the afternoon's work. A i4 drag" Is sure not 
thought much of In a round-up camp. 

There was some mighty men with that outfit 

and they was riding some mighty tough horses, tough as 
a Northern range horse can get, and I got to wondering 
a bit If Pd better try and get a job there after seeing, how 
some of them ponies acted. One of the riders had told 
me that each rider had three bronks (nnbroke horses) In 
his string, also a couple of spoiled horses. The rest of the 
string was made up of the gentler ones. 

I was by the corral as the last men was catching their 
horses. The foreman was coiling up his rope when I 
walked up to him and asked, 

"Are you taking on any more riders?" . . . Just like 
that. 

He looked at me and grinned. "Why yes, Son," he 
says, u when I can find any. . . ." 

I didn't say anything to that, then after a while he 
asks. 

"Looking for a job?" 

"Yessir/'Isays. 

The foreman shook out two coils of his rope and made 
a loop. 

"I don't know how Fm going to fit you up with a 
string of horses," he says, as he looked the remuda over, 
"but maybe I can rake up enough gentle ones out of the 
two strings that's left. . . . The next rider that comes 
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wants a job will to be 

rider." 

On many outfits Fve rode for, a 
split. Each string was up of ten or twelve of 

horses for each rider. There was unbrokc for the 

short circles (rides) , spoiled for 

all around horses for any work, cow for 

and cutting out, and then there was the 
About two of each of them horses went to up a 

string and ten to twenty of them strings went to a 

remuda. As I said before, them strings was never If 
a rider quit or was fired the horses in his was not 

used till he come back, or till another rider took his place. 

On a few outfits, instead of scattering unbroke or 
spoiled horses amongst the cowboys, they have a couple 
of riders who take on and ride nothing but them worst 
ones. Their string is called the "rough string." 

The foreman, being short of riders and having a big 
herd on his hands, split two strings that day and turned 
eight head of the gentlest over to me. What was left of 
the two strings could easy been called "rough" by the 
best of riders. 

I knowed that by the fact that two of my "gentle" 
ones bucked me off regular and most every time I rode 
'em. Two others was bronks, full grown but little fellers. 
They was mean to handle while on the ground but I 
got along all right once I got in the middle of 'em. They 
couldn't buck very hard. My other four horses was 
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pretty good, if the wasn't too cold or wet. 

One of "em was hard to get on to. 

At outfit was where I got initiated with 
rough ponies. The others I'd tried to ride before had 
just for fun and that makes a big difference. I was 
handed gentle old horses while "wrangling" for the big 
outfit to the North, but now I wasn't wrangling no 
more, I was on circle, dayherd, nightguard and being a 
regular hand. 

I felt mighty proud of that, but I found out right there 
that there was grief and sweat on the way to any ambi- 
tion. My string furnished me with plenty of that. Think- 
ing of what horse I had to ride was the cause of me eating 
mighty light breakfasts and other meals. The thought of 
what they might do to me sort of made me lose my 
appetite. I wasn't exactly what you'd call scared, I was 
just nervous, very nervous. 

Then again, the boys kidding me about what this and 
that horse of mine did to this man and that man, sure 
didn't help things any, and even tho I knowed they was 
kidding, the laughs Fd hand back at 'em wasn't what 
you might call right hearty. 

It might be wondered at why I took on a job that was 
too much for me when there was so many other jobs 
that I could of started In at easy. But I didn't wonder. I 
never wondered and I never thought of any other work 
than what Fd started with at the outfit. There was noth- 
ing else in the world mattered to me but what went 
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with a horse, saddle and rope, and I on 

job I done it unthinking, like as if 
else. There was nothing else, for me. 

Of course I could of rode on to other 

where I wouldn't have to ride horses was so 
on me from the start. But, there again, the would 
of been slower, and I might of had to take on the wran- 
gling job too. As it was now, I was started as a 
hand, and, outside of the wrangler and the nighthawk, I 
had the gentlest horses in the outfit to start in with. Of 
course that outfit had a great reputation of having tough 
horses, but mine wasn't really tough, only too tough for 
me that's all. I was too new yet, and too young, and 
they just played with me. Any grown cowboy could of 
handled and rode 'em blindfolded and with both arms 
tied behind his back. 

I stayed on with the outfit. I kept a piling on my 
ponies and they kept a piling me off. Finally and grad- 
ual my piling off got to happen less and less often. I was 
getting to know my horses. Aften ten years of riding I 
was learning how to ride, and come a time, as the boys 
kept a slapping my hands with a quirt so I'd leave go of 
the saddle horn, that I begin to straighten up in my saddle 
and to stay. 

It wasn't long after that that most of my nervousness 
begin to leave me. I was getting so used to handling and 
riding my ponies in whatever they done or whichever 
way they jumped, that I got to fit in natural with the 
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work, like a six-month old of boots. I got so 1 never 
thought ahead of time what horse 1 was to ride next no 
more and, being so used to things that way and hardened 
in, my appetite wasn't hindered by any thoughts of any 
bad horse. The boys begin to quit kidding me about 
them horses too, because now I was coming back at 'em 
with laughs that was sure enough hearty. 

It took me about a month or so to get the hang of how 
to set my ponies when I couldn't see their heads. There 
was two good reasons why it took me so short a time. 
One was that I'd been amongst the cowboys and riding 
pretty steady from the time I could walk and riding had 
got to be a lot more natural to me than walking. The 
second reason was that them ponies wasn't very hard 
buckers. Then again, all around me was the best of 
teachers, the cowboys themselves. They didn't coach me 
as to how to set, but they done better, they'd laugh at 
me when Fd buck off and they'd pass remarks. 

"You can ride him, Kid," Fd hear one holler just 
about the time Fd be hitting the ground. . . . What used 
to make me sore was to have one of the boys come along 
and pick me up and brush the dirt off my back with a 
sagebrush and say something like, "You'll ride him next 
time sure, but you got to stick closer to your riggin'." 

Sometimes, when Fd get pretty high up in my saddle, 
the boys would ride beside me, reach up in the air and 
set me back in it. "Now, set there and ride" they'd 
holler. 
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1 finally did get to the 

had a talk with me a week or so Fd the 

outfit. It was during the "cocktail" and he was rid- 
ing along as me and a few of the the 
herd towards the "bed grounds." He by the of 
me and begin saying, 

"I think you better catch your in the 

morning, Son, and hit back home where 
Your dad ought to have plenty for you, 

and horses you can ride, too. This I you 

is a little too tough for a kid like you." 

That talk from the foreman iayed me out flat 

for a spell. Finally I came to enough to say, u l haven't 
got no dad, and no home to go to," 

The foreman had figgered that Fd just got wild 
run away from the home ranch. . . . Here was another 
time 1 had to tell the story of my life. I told it short and 
quick and there was a funny look in the foreman's eyes 
when I got thru. As a wind up I added on, 

"And if you'll give me a little more time I'll be able to 
ride 'em, I think." 

"But you're all skinned up now," he says. 

"Sure," I comes back at him, "anybody is liable to get 
skinned up," 

I know I won out when I seen him grin, and I sure 
begin to snap out of it from then on. If I ever meant to 
ride I started in from there and if I got throwed off I 
sure left marks on my saddle as to how come. 
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But the foreman had got to watch me pretty close 
after that talk I'd had with him. Learning I had no 
home sort of worried him, and I think he felt like he 
ought to be some sort of a guardian over me. I caught 
him trying to swap my best backer off to the wrangler 
for a gentler one one day, and I made such a holler that 
the trade didn't go. 

"I rode him easy the last time he bucked, n I says, 
"and, besides, he's in my string/' 

Well, I kept on riding and also kept my string as it was 
first handed me, and came a time when it was hard for 
any of them ponies to loosen me. It wasn't so long after 
that \vhen they couldn't loosen me at all, and then is 
when I got to thinking I was some rider. 

But riding wasn't all I was learning w y hile with that 
outfit, and, even tho Yd growed up with handling stock 
pretty well, I learned a lot more there. I wasn't playing 
now, and I had to be something else besides somebody 
setting on a horse. I had to know how r to find and 
"shove" cattle while on circle, I had to know where to 
be at the cutting grounds, what to head off and how. 
Then I took on calf wrassling while branding was on. 
Of course I took only little fellers there. . . . 

It's ticklish work at times, such as saddling or handling 
a mean horse while on the ground, and our horses are 
not as small as most people think. Few are smaller than 
the average polo horse, and many size up with the 
hunter of the East. Wild horses of that size can jerk a 
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around pretty well if he don't to 

himself. Then while that horse is 
ready to blow up, if anybody is of the cow- 

boy's shoulder muscles, try and slip forty of oer 

saddle on such a horse's back with one hand. The cow- 
boy does it because he has to hold the horse's with 
the other. 

With the big herds that was handled on that outfit I 
had to keep my eyes and ears well opened if I to do 
my work right. There was brands to read and tally up 
on. That, along with making out the earmarks, 
and vents, was my grammar while I was riding. There 
was many other things, too, that had to be noticed and 
which, while only shifting a herd, would take quite a 
size book to explain. 

There was my shift on nightguard where I was bawled 
out on for getting off my horse too close to the herd, I 
was bawled out for many things I done now and again 
but never more than once for any one thing. I always 
remembered. 

I also remember once when I started to sing while on 
nightguard. I'd started sudden and on a pretty high note 
and come daggone near causing a good stampede. 
There's writers who say that cowboys sort of sing cattle 
to sleep and sing on nightherd only for that reason. That 
strikes me funny, specially when I think of how I near 
caused a stampede by doing just that. If a cowboy sings 
on nightherds it's only because he wants to, and not at 
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all to any cattle to sleep. Sometimes, on real dark 
spooky nights, a rider will hum or or whistle 
while going around the herd, but that's only so they'll 
know of his coming and won't scare as they might if 
they didn't see him till he got near* 

The cattle we was handling on that outfit was pretty 
wild. Over half of 'em was Old Mexico longhom and 
the other half was of the same breed only crossed some 
with Durham and White Face. Them last two breeds 
hadn't made much of a showing the herds as yet. My- 
self, I liked the old longhorn best and always will, even 
the they don't bring as much money. And, regardless of 
what all's been said about the longhom being of the past, 
, . . popular talk, I'm saying now that I've rode for 
many outfits that owned many a thousand longhorn; 
and I don't have to go any further back to tell of the 
time than 1914, only sixteen years ago. 

I know where I can produce many herd of longhom 
cattle, thousands of miles of wide open country, thou- 
sands of wild horses right in this time of fast airplanes 
and 1930. ... And, for the past forty years, it's been 
handed out by de$k-hoimd$ that the West and the cow- 
boy is gone. That's good small-town boosting, but, like 
all boosting, very far from the truth. 

Well . . . Getting back to the outfit, the herds was 
shifted, the cattle w r as graded and throwed on the range 
they belonged. I done my little best to be of some help 
and, outside of wanting to "push" the cattle too hard 
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a rope, which I got out for 

more, I I a pretty fair of Any- 

way, Pd got so I could ride my horses. But "that's 
ing," said the cowboys, "you've only pets 



NOTE. After years of drifting from one fob to 
Will James like so many cowboys was injured^ his 
punching career ended. He did a short as a 
extra, then began submitting drawings and 
of cowboy life to magazines and In 1924 one 

of his articles was accepted by Scribners 7 Magazine, 
from that time until his death, in 1942, lie wrote and 
trated dozens of stories and books. 

They have been read and enjoyed by hundreds of thou- 
sands of the young Americans. In 1943 his navel Smoky 
won the Newbery Medal, awarded by the American Library 
Association for the outstanding young people's book of the 
year. No other writer has depicted so honestly and graphi- 
cally the life of the American cowboy. 




JOSEPH JEFFERSON, bom 

to theatrical parents in 1829, 
made his stage dibut at three 
years of age, and was not at 
any time long absent from the stage, until his death in 1905. 

No single town can claim Joe Jefferson. From the hard- 
ships of barnstorming and early road companies throughout 
the South and West, he became the most honored and 
best loved actor in America. In 1865, he -went to London, 
and. there his audience wept and laughed with him in his 
first performance of the role of Rip Van Winkle, the part 
that brought him fame around the -world. 

Jefferson's friends were Dickens and Longfellow; his fish- 
ing crony was ex-President Grover Cleveland. When, at the 
height of his career, he toured the country in one-night 
stands, shops closed, the streets were decorated, and "Jeffer- 
son Holiday 7 ' was proclaimed. A glamorous climax for the 
boy "raised in a trunk"! 

How fortunate for Joe Jefferson that he liked the theater, 
and had something special to bring to it It must be difficult 
for the theater child who hates to act How does he break 
away from the only environment he knows? For him, escape 
into the world outside must be as difficult as it is for the 
230 
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to the of the 

America of the iSoo's for us in 

The Autobiography of Joseph Jefferson. 

(see p. 187), was such an outsider^ so her 
Jefferson s are far different. 
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/MAY A L M o s T say that I was bom in a theater. At 
{/ all events, my earliest recollections are entirely con- 
nected with one; it was a rickety old frame 
with a broad gable, facing on a wide avenue, situated 
in the city of Washington. The door from our back 
entry opened upon the stage, and as a toddling little 
chap in a short frock I was allowed full run of the place. 
So "behind the scenes" was my first playhouse. Natu- 
rally, therefore, 1 was stage-struck at an early age; and 
as I had a theater stocked with scenery and properties, I 
could indulge my passion at small expense, especially as 
my stock company were volunteers consisting of two 
little boys and their sister, who used to play with me on 
Saturdays. 

As a matter of course, being the son of the manager, 
and almost living in the theater, I was always pressed 
into the dramatic service whenever a small child was 
wanted. 

The first dim recollection I have of a public appear- 
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ancc comes before me as a startled child in a white tunic 
beautifully striped with gold bands, and in the 
and on the shoulders of an Infuriated tragedian crossing 
a shaky bridge amid the deafening report of guns and 
pistols and In a blaze of fire and smoke. To me the situa- 
tion seemed perilous, and in order to render my position 
more secure I seized Rolla by the hair of his head. "Let 
go, n he cried; but I was obeying the first law of nature, 
not Rolla, so I tightened my grasp upon his tragic top- 
knot. The battle was short but decisive, for In the next 
moment 1 had pulled off his featherduster head-dress, 
wig and all, thereby unintentionally scalping the enemy; 
and, as he was past the prime of life, the noble Peruvian 
stood bald-headed in the middle of the bridge before an 
admiring audience. 

In the year 1838 the new town of Chicago had just 
turned from an Indian village Into a thriving little place, 
and my uncle had written to my father urging him to 
join in the management of the new theater which was 
then being bulk there. In those days a journey from 
Albany to Chicago was no small undertaking for a large 
family in straitened circumstances; certain cherished 
articles had to be parted with to procure necessary com- 
forts for the trip. Our journey was long, but not tedious. 
We traveled part of the way in a fast-sailing packet-boat 
on the Erie Canal. She was painted white and green and 
enlivened with blue window blinds, and a broad red 
stripe running from bow to stem. Her name was the 
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Pioneer, which was to us as ow 

band was among the early to the far 

West. The boat resembled a Noah's ark a flat 
and my father, like the patriarch of old, his 
family on board, with this difference, however he was 
required to pay his passage, It 

him and the captain that he should stop a In Urica 

and one in Syracuse, give a theatrical in 

each place, and hand over the receipts in of 

our fare. 

We acted in Utica for one night, and the receipts 
were quite good. My father and mother were in 
spirits, and there is no doubt that the captain had 
that the next night's entertainment in Syracuse would 
liquidate our liabilities, for there was a visible improve- 
ment in the coffee and breakfast, and an extra piece of 
pie all around for dinner. The next night, unfortunately, 
the elements were against us: it rained in torrents and 
the attendance was light, so that we were short of our 
passage money about ten dollars. 

The captain being a strict member of the Church 
could not attend either of the performances, and as he 
was in his heart most anxious to see what acting was 
like, he proposed that If the company would "cut up" 
for him and give him a private show in the cabin he 
w r ould call It "square/* Our actors, being highly legiti- 
mate, declined; but my mother, ever anxious to show 
off the histrionic qualities of her son, proposed that I 
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should sing some comic for the captain, and so 

ransom the rest of the actors. The captain turned It over 
In his mlnd,~-belng, I am afraid, a little suspicious of my 
genius, but after due consideration consented. So he 
prepared himself for the entertainment, the cook and 
my mother comprising the rest of the audience. The 
actors had wisely retired to the upper deck, as they had 
been afflicted on former occasions. I now began a dismal 
comic song called "The Devil and Little Mike." It con- 
sisted of some twenty-five stanzas, each one containing 
two lines with a large margin of "whack fol de riddle/' 
It was never quite clear whether the captain enjoyed this 
entertainment or not: my mother said he did, for, though 
the religious turn of his mind would naturally suppress 
any Impulse to applaud, he said even before I had half 
finished that he was quite satisfied. 

In a few days we steamed up the beautiful lakes of 
Erie, Huron, and Michigan. The boat would stop some- 
times for hours at one of the stations to take In wood, or 
a stray passenger, and then the Indians would paddle out 
to us in their canoes offering their beadwork and mocas- 
sins for sale. Sometimes we would go ashore and walk 
on the beach gathering pebbles, carnelians, and agates. I 
thought them of immense value, and kept my treasures 
for years afterwards. What a lovely trip it was as I 
remember it! Lake Huron at sunset is before me now a 
purple sky melting Into a golden horizon; rich green 
foliage on the banks; yellow sand with many-colored 
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pebbles making the beach of the the and 

glassy water; groups of on the 

smoking their pipes and the 

with their little villages with teats of and 

painted canvas; blue smoke curling slowly up in the 
summer air; and all the bright colors reflected in the 

So day by day passes, till one night a is In 

the distance, then another, and then 
and reflect themselves in the water. It Is too late to go 
ashore so we drop anchor. At sunrise we are all on 
looking at the haven of our destination, and In the 

morning light, on the shores of Lake Michigan, 
the little town of Chicago, containing two thousand in- 
habitants. Aunt, uncle, and their children come to 
and welcome us. Then there is such a shaking of 
and a kiss all around, and "Why, how well you are 
looking!" and "Is this Charlie? How he has grown!" 
"Why, that's not Joe! Dear me, who'd have believed 
It? " And then we all laugh again and have another kiss. 

The captain said he had enjoyed a splendid trip, such 
fun, such music and singing and dancing. "Well, good- 
bye all," "Good luck"; and off we go ashore and walk 
through the busy little town, busy even then, people 
hurrying to and fro, frame buildings going up, board 
sidewalks going down, new hotels, new churches, new 
theaters, everything new. Saw and hammer- saw, saw, 
bang, bang look out for the drays! bright and muddy 
streets gaudy-colored calicos blue and red flannels and 
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striped ticking hanging outside the dry-goods stores 
bar-rooms- real-estate offices attomcys-at-law oceans 
of them. 

And now for the new theater, newly painted canvas, 
tack-hammer at work on stuffed seats in the dress-circle, 
planning-boards in the pit, new drop-curtain let down 
for inspection, "beautiful!" a medallion of Shakspere, 
suffering from a severe pain in his stomach, over the cen- 
ter. The dome was pale blue, with pink-and-white 
clouds, on which reposed four ungraceful ballet girls 
representing the seasons, and apparently dropping 
flowers, snow, and grapes into the pit. Over each season 
there floated four fat little cherubim "in various stages 
of spinal curvature." 

The greenroom was a perfect gem, with a three-foot 
wavy mirror and cushioned seats around the wall traps 
under the stage so convenient that Ophelia could walk 
from her grave to her dressing-room with perfect ease. 

With what delight the actors looked forward to the 
opening of a new theater in a new town, where dramatic 
entertainments were still unknown repairing their 
wardrobes, studying their new parts, and speculating on 
the laurels that were to be won! 

After a short season in Chicago, with the varying suc- 
cess which in those days always attended the drama, the 
company went to Galena for a short season, traveling in 
open wagons over the prairie. Our seats were the trunks 
that contained the wardrobe. These smooth hair trunks, 
with geometrical problems in brass tacks ornamenting 
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their surface, would have made slippery >n a 

macadamized road, so one may the we 

had In holding on while jolting over a 
Nothing short of a severe pressure on the 
a conclusive grip of the handles could us In 

position; and whenever a treacherous way 

our company w r as for the time being just one 
short. As we were not an express mail-train, of 
we were allowed more than tiventy minutes for refresh- 
ments; the only difficulty was the refreshments. We 
stopped at farm-houses on the way for this uncertain 
necessity, and they were far apart. If the roads were 
heavy and the horses jaded, those actors who had tender 
hearts and tough limbs jumped out and walked to ease 
the poor brutes. Often I have seen my father trudging 
along ahead of the wagon, smoking his pipe, and 1 have 
no doubt thinking of the large fortune he was going to 
make in the next town, now and then looking back with 
his light blue eyes, giving my mother a cheerful nod 
which plainly said: "I'm all right. This is splendid; noth- 
ing could be finer." If It rained he was glad it was not 
snowing; if it snowed he was thankful It was not raining. 
This contented nature was his only Inheritance; but it 
was better than a fortune made in Galena or anywhere 
else, for nothing could rob him of it. 

We traveled from Galena to Dubuque on the frozen 
river in sleighs smoother work than the roughly rutted 
roads of the prairie; but it was a perilous journey, for a 
warm spell had set in and made the ice sloppy and un- 
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safe. We would sometimes it crack and see it bend 
under our horses' feet: now a long-drawn breath of 
relief as we passed some dangerous spot, then a convul- 
sive grasping of our nearest companion as the ice groaned 
and shook beneath us. Well, the passengers arrived safe* 
but, horror to relate! the sleigh containing the baggage* 
private and public, with the scenery and properties, green 
curtain and drop, broke through the ice and tumbled 
into the Mississippi. My poor mother was in tears, but 
my father was in high spirits at his good luck, as he 
called itbecause there was a sand-bar where the sleigh 
went in! So the things were saved at last, though in a 
forlorn condition. The opening had to be delayed in 
order to dry the wardrobe and smooth the scenery. 

The halls of the hotel were strung with clotheslines, 
and the costumes of all nations festooned the doors of 
the bedrooms, so that when an unsuspicious boarder 
came out suddenly into the entry he was likely to run his 
head into a damp "Roman" shirt, or perhaps have the 
legs of a soaking pair of red tights dangling around his 
neck. Mildew filled the air. The gilded pasteboard hel- 
mets fared the worst. They had succumbed to the sof- 
tening influences of the Mississippi, and were as battered 
and out of shape as if they had gone through the pass of 
Thermopylae, Limp leggins of scale armor hung wet 
and dejected from the lines; low-spirited cocked hats 
were piled up in a comer; rough-dried court coats 
stretched their arms out as if in the agony of drowning* 
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as though they would say, "Help me, or 1 sink/ 1 

Theatrical scenery at Its best pale and in 

the daytime, but a wellworn set after a 
In a river presents the most woe-begone 
can well be imagined; the sky and water of the 
had so mingled with each other that the line had 

quite disappeared. My father had painted the scenery, 
and he was not a little crestfallen as he looked the 

ruins; a wood scene had amalgamated a 

street painted on the back of it, and had so ran 
stains and winding streaks that he said It like a 

large map of South America; and, pointing out the 
Andes with his cane, he humorously traced the Amazon 
to Its source. 

In those primitive days, I need scarcely say, we were 
often put to severe shifts for a theater. In Quincy the 
court-house was fitted up, and It answered admirably. 
In one town a large warehouse was utilized, but in 
Pekin we were reduced to the dire necessity of acting 
in a porkhouse. This establishment was a large frame 
building, stilted up on piles about two feet from the 
ground, and situated In the open prairie just at the 
edge of the town. The pigs were banished from their 
comfortable quarters, and left to browse about on the 
common during the day, taking shelter under their 
former abode in the evening. After undergoing some 
slight repairs on the roof, and submitting to a thorough 
scouring and whitewashing, the building presented quite 
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a respectable appearance. The opening play was "Clan, 
the Maid of Milan." This drama was written by John 
Howard Payne, and his song of "Home, Sweet Home" 
belongs to the play. My mother* on this occasion, played 
the part of Clari and sang the touching ballad. 

Now it is a pretty well-established fact in theatrical 
history that if an infant has been smuggled into the 
theater under the shawl of its fond mother, however 
dormant it may have been during the unimportant scenes 
of the play, no sooner is an interesting point arrived at, 
where the most perfect stillness is required, than the 
"dear little innocent" will break forth in lamentation 
loud and deep. On this occasion no youthful humanity 
disturbed the peace, but the "animal kingdom/ 1 in the 
shape of the banished pigs, asserted its right to a public 
hearing. As soon as the song of "Home, Sweet Home" 
commenced they began by bumping their backs up 
against the beams, keeping anything but good time to 
the music; and as my mother plaintively chanted the 
theme "Sweet, Sweet Home," realizing their own cruel 
exile, the pigs squealed most dismally. Of course the song 
was ruined, and my mother was in tears at the failure. 
My father, however, consoled her by saying that though 
the granting was not quite in harmony with the music, 
it was in perfect sympathy with the sentiment. 

Springfield being the capital of Illinois, it was deter- 
mined to devote the entire season to the entertainment 
of the members of the legislature. Having made money 
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for several weeks previous to our the 

agement resolved to a lot a 

sounds like a and 

limited it was a step. 1 fancy my 

rather shrunk from this bold but the 

partner (McKenzie) was made of his 

energy being quite equal to his ambition, the 
broken and the temple erected. 

The building of a theater in those days did not 
the amount of capital that it does now. Folding 
chairs were unknown. Gas was an occult mystery; a 
second-class quality of sperm-oil was the of 

manager's ambition. The footlights of the 
in the Western country were composed of lamps set in 
a "Float" with the counter-weights. When a dark 
was required, or the lamps needed trimming or refilling., 
this mechanical contrivance was made to sink under the 
stage. 

The new theater, when completed, was about ninety 
feet deep and forty feet wide. No attempt was made at 
ornamentation; and as it was unpainted, the simple lines 
of architecture upon which it was constructed gave it 
the appearance of a large dry-goods box with a roof. I do 
not think my father, or McKenzie, ever owned anything 
with a room until now, so they were naturally proud 
of their possession. 

In the midst of our rising fortunes a heavy blow fell 
upon us. A religious revival was in progress at the time, 
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and the fathers of the church not only launched forth 
against us in their sermons, but by some political maneu- 
ver got the city to pass a law enjoining a heavy license 
against our "unholy" calling; I forget the amount, but 
it was large enough to be prohibitory. Here was a ter- 
rible condition of affairs: all our available funds invested, 
the legislature in session, the town full of people, and we 
by a heavy license denied the privilege of opening the 
new theater! 

In the midst of their trouble a young lawyer called 
on the managers. He had heard of the injustice, and 
offered, if they would place the matter in his hands, to 
have the license taken off, declaring that he only desired 
to see fair play, and he would accept no fee whether 
he failed or succeeded. The case was brought up before 
the council The young lawyer began his harangue. He 
handled the subject with tact, skill, and humor, tracing 
the history of the drama from the time when Thespis 
acted in a cart to the stage of today. He illustrated his 
speech with a number of anecdotes, and kept the council 
in a roar of laughter; his good-humor prevailed, and the 
exorbitant tax was taken off . 

This young lawyer was very popular in Springfield, 
and was honored and beloved by all who knew him, and 
after the time of which \ write he held rather an impor- 
tant position in the Government of the United States. 
He now lies buried near Springfield, under a monument 
commemorating his greatness and his virtues and his 
name was Abraham Lincoln! 
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boy knew what it was like to 
be considered "different" by his 

schoolfellows. His 

divorced, and his father was a 

Jew. 

His plucky mother, sole support of her 
the social prejudice directed the Kantors. But for 

young Mack it wasn't that <ts this his 

book But Look ? The Mom poignantly shows. 
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HERE COMES THE GANG! 

W ENTIMENTALISTS often remark on the sight of 
4/ a child walking along the street, to or from school. 
They quote, "Creeping like a snail," or they muse con- 
tentedly on the consideration of eager little feet trotting 
the road to knowledge. I remember, in a list of suggested 
themes in one of our grammar books, that the subject, 
"My Walk to School," was listed the assumption being 
that such pilgrimage led among buttercups and mellow 
leaves, with benedictions from the lips of elders, with the 
tail-wagging of friendly collies . . . rich green grass 
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rich green lives, and the sun upon them always. 

In my own experience such saccharine fancies became 
the grimmest kind of nonsense when viewed through the 
cold lens of actuality. The world In which a child moves 
Is populated thickly with sadists and monstrous threats 
and dangers. 

I found baitings and tears often enough, and I was the 
unwilling participant in fights wherein I almost never 
came off victor. How many times, I wonder, did my 
grandmother or mother rush to the door on hearing 
me screaming my way past Gensmans* comer? I was not 
only the smallest boy in a neighborhood filled with 
young males, but I was also one of the most voluble, 
quick-tempered and sensitive of boys. The combination 
was not good; my spirit and my anatomy suffered ac- 
cordingly. 

A dozen boys lived within the distance of a block or 
two from my home. They were older than I one year, 
two years, five years. They were bulkier, stronger, bet- 
ter balanced and adjusted so far as the common savageries 
of our living were concerned. Some of them are dead 
now; some are reputable citizens of their town; and some 
have found an appropriate Ignominy elsewhere. But in 
the days of our childhood, most of them were at one time 
or another towering hooligans In my belief. I hated and 
feared them, envied them, followed them, admired them, 
wanted to play with them. They gave me a kind of tol- 
erance on occasion, manifested friendliness with rarity; 
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but turned me as the of 

more times than I can 

There was something our 

attitude many things in fact which 
bors to the quick: my mother's and her 

shining hauteur and personal pride in 

certain people's eyes when rooted in pov- 

erty) ; the fact that my mother had been divorced; the 
fact of my father's having been a swarthy mystery; the 
fact that we often spoke a language of to 

which many others might not give tongue. 

This scorn and jealousy, this instinctive to 

any deviation from the mundane norm, was 
discussed among the grown-ups and filtered down to the 
children. It stained their habits and colored their atti- 
tudes toward my sister and myself, even before the 
Great Feud began. 

Ours was a completely ordinary and natural cross- 
section of an Iowa community. We had retired farmers, 
salesmen of fraternal insurance, an auctioneer, a small 
contractor who dug ditches on the prairie people like 
that. There was nothing essentially vicious in the back- 
ground of the other boys themselves (again, with the 
normal exception in one or two instances: some children 
have indeed become vicious by the time they reach 
the age of twelve or fourteen) . It was we Kantors, not 
they, who were to blame for the distrustful envy and 
angry gossip which hurt us so often. We were the freaks, 
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not they. Our fate and experience were only the com- 
mon fruit of our deep-rooted difference from the rest. 

I can philosophize thus wordily about it now. 

But there was no salve of understanding to spread 
upon my hurts when 1 was a little boy. We would all 
be coming home from school together, trailing along, a 
disjointed caravan, and somehow the wickedness would 
begin. A word, a laugh, an expression, a leer Often 
enough I brought on these attacks myself by some swag- 
gering assertion or by voicing a peculiar ambition. 

"Oh, shut up," somebody would say. "Everybody 
knows about your father!" When I offered angry de- 
fense I was sure to be maltreated in one way or another. 
"Your father's in jail, your father's in prison. Ho, ho, ho! 
Your father's a crirmnair 

Thus I would come bawling up to the front porch, 
bleeding physically or spiritually or sometimes both. 

But even at its worst my walk from school was a May- 
pole dance compared with the woe of Paul Bigley. Paul 
lived not immediately in our neighborhood, but on 
Seneca Street, a few blocks farther uptown and below 
the Boone Street hill, which, for most, was an insur- 
mountable social bastion* His father was a lanky, sad- 
faced, quiet-spoken carpenter and when Paul was in the 
fourth or fifth grade, he was nearly as tall as his father. 
Paul stayed in those middle grades for years. In a more 
advanced or discerning civilization he would have been 
plucked from such torment and shut up in some pleasant 
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refuge, or perhaps a In the 

world as a mild-mannered he 

finally became. 

Very foolishly, in the Webster City of a of a 

century ago, nothing was done Paul to 

sending him to school Big-boned, 
tall as a policeman but kept in knickerbockers, he 
fearfully out at the brutal world. His eyes were like 
full moons; his loose lower lip quivered If t 

teacher so much as spoke to him. For the of 
district lying south and east of the schoolgroundb, he 
was the object for every derision and torment our fer- 
menting little brains could devise. The world of the In- 
fant, the society of the child! In comparison, frequently 
enough, the attitudes of Inquisitors and Gestapo are 
nearly altruistic. 

It got so bad that Paul was allowed to leave school a 
few minutes earlier, before the classes were regularly 
dismissed. But we would come out across the school- 
ground, running fast, breathing fire and slaughter, peer- 
ing like nasty little falcons down the tree-lined shadows 
of Elm Street or Des Moines or Walnut. 

Then we would see him, a tall figure grotesque In 
little-boy clothes, the mossy-blonde head bent furtively 
... the frightened, backward glance ... we could al- 
most hear his gasp as he saw us coming; we could feel 
the terror which convulsed his clumsy legs as he tried to 
gallop away from us. 
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"Baby Bigley! Baby Bigley!" Our wolfish chorus 
would rise, and we would sweep toward him the larger, 
more assured, more cocky, more combative boys ahead, 
and sycophants like myself loping behind. 

Paul Bigley would lumber spiritlessly away but it was 
as easy to catch him as it might have been to overtake 
the blind Mr. Abbott, our town piano-tuner, or Miss 
Coney Simons in her chain-driven wheel chair. 

He would turn, squealing and cringing, into a yard or 
an alleyway. Those were always blind alleys down 
which he ran. We would readily bring him to bay 
against a barn or a fence. 

Pity? Certainly. I can remember feeling It at times 
and so no doubt can the others; but it was a pity that 
annoyed us even as we experienced It. We hated his 
weakness, like the Fascist brutes of this age, but we dared 
not reveal a hint of our own weaknesses when we ap- 
peared before the quavering monster which Paul Bigley 
always became. Naturally there was not much fun in 
clubbing his unresisting body that is, not after a while. 

One of the boys might sit astride the tear-soaked car- 
case of Paul, and tear some grass from the turf and stuff 
the grass Into Paul's mouth. "African grass-eater!" This 
Torquemada might cry. "Ten cents admission to see the 
African grass-eater!" At last, driven by our hunger for 
food which was stronger than any impulse towards such 
cruelty, we would slap his rump and go away to our din- 
ners, and leave him bubbling and fretting and calling on 
his Maker. 
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Women out of They 

would say, "You bad boys! I'm to call up 

folks and tell them. You leave boy " 

u LItt!e boy?" we jeer we had 

bered to safety beyond somebody's fence. "Aw, 
bigger than all of us put together." 

Sometimes men too, plagued beyond by 

our antics, would rush to the rescue, of we 

would flee just as we fled from Paul's tall, 
father, who often hastened to repel the invaders 
we had driven Paul down a hill near his 

This recital terminates honestly with a happy ending. 
I am glad to relate it, glad that it occurred, glad to set it 
down now as a small recompense for the pain which I 
helped to distribute. But wherever Paul Bigley creeps 
now in his middle age, with hammer in hand and a 
mouthful of shingle nails, I think that he must bless the 
name of Dennis Kelly if indeed his memory can repro- 
duce that noble man. 

Mr. Kelly tried first with reasoning, explanations 
and later, with threat and edict to protect Paul Bigley. 
His admonitions had practically no effect whatsoever. 
One time the actual physical appearance of Mr. Kelly 
himself sent us scurrying all over the landscape, but he 
was so far away that he could not identify us for future 
punishment and very soon we got over that fright. Paul 
himself was a witness completely incompetent; possibly 
his fuzzy wits had confused us with the ogres and bears 
and Indians of his school books. He could not tell our 
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names. He could only sob that boys had been mean 
to him. 

Furthermore our pursuits and assaults were usually 
staged far enough away from the schoolyard, or from 
Mr. Kelly's house, to make us reasonably certain that 
we would not be caught red-handed. 

With rare if belated wisdom, Mr. Kelly found his 
solution unexpectedly in the victim himself. Secretly he 
led Paul Bigley into his office and locked the door. He 
sat for an hour or two, chanting tales of heroic defense, 
of just retribution. He cited the nobility of warriors 
and pugilists from the time of David down through 
Horatius to Jack Johnson himself. 

Mr. Kelly made Paul examine Paul's own mighty 
arms and legs, and the superintendent remarked upon 
them with wonder and praise. He assured Paul that since 
he w r as so much bigger and stronger than any of us boys 
he must not hurt us badly only a little bit. God had 
given Paul Bigley, said Mr. Kelly, a powerful body; of 
course it was up to Paul, in exercise of stewardship, to 
keep that body inviolate never to yield it to indignities, 
never to actually break the necks of other boys just 
perhaps to hurt them a little, if they should be so foolish 
as to tackle him again. 

If we had known about this interview and incitement 
(which we didn't at the time) I doubt that it would have 
had much effect upon our attitude. The vanquishing of 
Cottontail Paul, cowering before the glare of even a 
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toddler, too 

Next day, in horrid at the 

we went pell-mell the in 

of Baby Bigley. We saw we 

Yielding to the habit of misery, he to get 
us at first. When we rallied round, a 

trap between a woodshed and a water-closet^ we 
suddenly as astonished as any Webster City 
been since the town was platted by Wilson Brewer. 
Walt Disney and his imitators have this 

fancy into gold: the Jolly legend of the 
turns to smite the robin, of the mouse a full 

regiment of cats. For all practical purpose, 
the fact that he was nearly as big as Mr. Kelly or Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Paul Bigley had been a worm and a 
of the most passive breed. 

I shall never forget how wild and wet and blue his 
eyes appeared how the sweat stood out under his yel- 
low hair. I shall never forget how that blubbering face 
screwed itself into a grisly horror as the remembered 
words of Mr. Kelly oozed through the mushy brain 
behind. 

He turned to face us, he gulped and gasped; then his 
arms and legs began to flail, even while he still wailed and 
wept. 

If a baby had climbed out of its buggy and started 
to attack the entire high school football team, we could 
not have been more surprised. A few of us, unable to 
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believe the evidence of the blows thundering against us, 
unable to reason that this dread miracle had occurred 
we tried for a few futile moments to pinion Paul Big- 
ley's arms, to worry him down by sheer weight of num- 
bers. 

But we were licked before we began to resist him 
licked psychologically and in every other way. He 
growled, he shook us loose, he tore our clutch from 
him as if we had been squirrels or kittens. We withdrew, 
forming an incredulous ring at a safe distance, as Paul 
still mouthed and tussled at one or two of the taller die- 
hards. I have said that he was as strong as a man, even 
though by ignorant parental practice still clothed in the 
shabby knee-pants of boyhood; certainly he was stronger 
than most men. The wrestling hold, the uppercut, the 
left hookhe knew nothing of those, nor needed to. 

We might as well have tried to stay the advance of a 
growling Frankensteinian monster. He didn't care 
where or upon whom his hamlike fists or his sledge- 
hammer feet in their shabby, buttoned shoes, landed. 
His elbow caught one of the biggest boys on the side of 
that boy's face and came near breaking his jaw. Paul 
Bigley lurched forward, drooling, groaning, wet with 
tears and perspiration and triumph. 

We had seen and felt enough. We traveled, and speed- 
ily, away from that shed and outhouse, away from Paul, 
away from the Roman delights we had once enjoyed. 

Something happened to Paul as well as to the boys of 
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southeast Webster City, in of 

resistance. Perhaps he laid the law to his 

parents; 1 don't know; 1 do know he was 
again assailed by any boy. The story of he had pet 
the pack to rout was soon spread all over town, and it 
lost nothing in the telling, 

I do know, too, that Paul a better, 

world soon afterward. His messed-up 
abandoned in the desk before his empty He wore 
short pants no longer, but man-size overalls, and lie 
seen working with lumber and tools on a lot 

where a house was being built. 



NOTE. By the time MacKinlay Kantor had reached the 
of seventeen he had made up his mind to a writer. 

That same year his mother became editor of a daily 
paper in Webster City. Young Mack became her 
and spent four valuable years learning to be a good reporter. 
His first novel Diversey was published in 1928, when he 
was twenty-three. Six years later he achieved his first big 
success with Long Remember, a novel of the Civil War. 
Two of his other books are Turkey in the Straw y a collec- 
tion of ballads, and The Voice of Bugle Ann, a hunting-dog 
story. Even though he has written over twenty books? he has 
found time for such diverse interests as fifing, collecting 
butterflies, exploring caves and battlefields, playing a good 
game of golf, and becoming an authority on mushrooms. 




HELEN KELLER. To all the 

world the name of Helen 
Keller is a symbol of courage 
and perseverance. Scarlet fever 
left her without sight or hear- 
ing before she was two years of 
age. With the devoted and sympathetic help of a teacher 
from the Perkins Institution for the Blind, Helen Keller 
learned to speak, read, and write. But she did more than 
overcome her physical handicaps. 

In her desire to reach out and meet other people as an 
equal, she began to inform herself of the daily happenings 
in the world. That was when she learned about poverty and 
about injustice. She developed into a fine and noble woman 
who, never knowing want herself, wrote and lectured on the 
stupidity of a world of plenty in which there is so much 
hunger and misery. 

Helen Keller has decried the "socially blind and deaf" 
and has championed the cause of the working people in 
their struggles for decent wages and working conditions. 
She has pleaded for a sense of responsibility for each other's 
welfare, and for social justice. She has not only met the 
challenge of her own tragic handicaps, she has worked for 
all mankind. 

The following selection from The Story of My Life tells 
of her childhood struggle against terrific odds. 
2 54 
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i l LEARNED FROM LIFE 
ITSELF" 

/ N T H dreary month of February, the 111- 
- . . K ness which closed my eyes and and 
me Into the unconsciousness of a new-bom baby. They 
called It acute congestion of the brain. 

The doctor thought I could not live. Early one morning, 
however, the fever left me as suddenly and mysteriously 
as It had come. There was great rejoicing In the 
that morning, but no one, not even the doctor, knew 
that I should never see or hear again. 

I fancy I still have confused recollections of Ill- 
ness. I especially remember the tenderness with which 
my mother tried to soothe me In my waking hours of 
fret and pain, and the agony and bewilderment with 
which I awoke after a tossing half sleep and turned my 
eyes, so dry and hot, to the wall, away from the once- 
loved light, which came to rue dim and yet more dim 
each day. But, except for these fleeting memories, if, 
indeed, they be memories, it all seems very unreal, like 
a nightmare. Gradually I got used to the silence and 
darkness that surrounded me and forgot that it had ever 
been different, until she camemy teacher who was to 
set my spirit free* But during the first nineteen months 
of my life I had caught glimpses of broad, green fields* 
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a luminous sky, trees and flowers which the darkness that 
followed could not wholly blot out. If we have once 
seen, "the day is ours, and what the day has shown/ 1 

I cannot recall what happened during the first months 
after my Illness. I only know that I sat in my mother's 
lap or clung to her dress as she went about her household 
duties. My hands felt every object and observed every 
motion, and in this way I learned to know many things. 
Soon I felt the need of some communication with others 
and began to make crude signs. A shake of the head 
meant "No" and a nod, "Yes," a pull meant "Come' 7 and 
a push, "Go." Was it bread that I wanted? Then I would 
imitate the acts of cutting the slices and buttering them. 
If I wanted my mother to make Ice-cream for dinner I 
made the sign for working the freezer and shivered, indi- 
cating cold. My mother, moreover, succeeded in making 
me understand a good deal. I always knew when she 
wished me to bring her something, and I would run up- 
stairs or anywhere else she indicated. Indeed, I owe to 
her loving wisdom all that was bright and good In my 
long night. 

I understood a good deal of what was going on about 
me. At five I learned to fold and put away the clean 
clothes when they were brought in from the laundry, 
and I distinguished my own from the rest. I knew by the 
way my mother and aunt dressed when they were going 
out, and I invariably begged to go with them. I was 
always sent for when there was company, and when the 
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guests took their leave, I waved my to I 

think with a vague remembrance of the of the 

gesture. 

I do not remember when I first I was 

different from other people; but I knew it my 

teacher came to me. I had noticed that my and 

my friends did not use signs as I did when they 
anything done, but talked with their mouths, 
I stood between two persons who were conversing 
touched their lips. I could not understand, and was 
vexed. I moved my lips and gesticulated frantically with- 
out result. This made me so angry at times that I kicked 
and screamed until I was exhausted. 

For a long time I regarded my little sister as an in- 
truder. I knew that I had ceased to be my mother's only 
darling, and the thought filled me with jealousy. She sat 
in my mother's lap constantly, where I used to sit, and 
seemed to take up all her care and time. One day sonic- 
thing happened which seemed to me to be adding insult 
to injury. 

At that time I had a much-petted, much-abused doll, 
which I afterward named Nancy. She was, alas, the help- 
less victim of my outbursts of temper and of affection, 
so that she became much the worse for wear. I had dolls 
which talked, and cried, and opened and shut their eyes; 
yet I never loved one of them as I loved poor Nancy. She 
had a cradle, and I often spent an hour or more rocking 
her. I guarded both doll and cradle with the most jealous 
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care; but once 1 discovered my little sister sleeping peace- 
fully in the cradle. At this presumption on the part of 
one to whom as yet no tie of love bound me I grew 
angry. I rushed upon the cradle and overturned it, and 
the baby might have been killed had my mother not 
caught her as she fell Thus it is that when we walk in the 
valley of two-fold solitude we know little of the tender 
affections that grow out of endearing words and actions 
and companionship. But afterward, when I was restored 
to my human heritage, Mildred and I grew into each 
other's hearts, so that we were content to go hand-in- 
hand wherever caprice led us, although she could not 
understand my finger language, nor I her childish prattle. 

Meanwhile, the desire to express myself grew. The 
few signs I used became less and less adequate, and my 
failures to make myself understood were invariably fol- 
lowed by outbursts of passion. 

My parents were deeply grieved and perplexed. We 
lived a long way from any school for the blind or the 
deaf, and it seemed unlikely that any one would come 
to such an out-of-the-way place as Tuscumbia to teach 
a child who was both deaf and blind. 

When I was about six years old, my father heard of an 
eminent oculist in Baltimore, who had been successful 
in many cases that had seemed hopeless. My parents at 
once determined to take me to Baltimore to see if any- 
thing could be done for my eyes. 

The journey, which I remember well, was very pleas- 
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ant. I made friends with many on the One 

lady gave me a box of shells. My in 

these so that I could string them, and for a 
kept me happy and contented. The conductor, too, was 
kind. Often when he went his rounds I to his 

tails while he collected and punched the His 

punch, with which he let me play, was a toy. 

Curled up in a corner of the seat I for 

hours making funny little holes in bits of 

My aunt made me a big doll out of towels. It the 
most comical, shapeless thing, this improvised doll, with 
no nose, mouth, ears or eyes nothing that the 

imagination of a child could convert into a face. Curi- 
ously enough, the absence of eyes struck me more 
all the other defects put together. I pointed this out to 
everybody with provoking persistency, but no one 
seemed equal to the task of providing the doll with eyes. 
A bright idea, however, shot into my mind, and the 
problem was solved. I tumbled off the seat and searched 
under it until I found my aunt's cape, which was 
trimmed with large beads. I pulled two beads off and 
indicated to her that I wanted her to sew them on my 
doll. She raised my hand to her eyes in a questioning 
way, and I nodded energetically. The beads were sewed 
in the right place and I could not contain myself for joy; 
but immediately I lost all interest in the doll During the 
whole trip I did not have one fit of temper, there were 
so many things to keep my mind and fingers busy. 
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When we arrived In Baltimore, Dr. Chlsholm received 
us kindly: but he could do nothing. He said, however, 
that I could be educated, and advised my father to con- 
sult Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, of Washington, who 
would be able to give him Information about schools and 
teachers of deaf or blind children. Acting on the doctor's 
advice, we went immediately to Washington to see Dr. 
Bell, my father with a sad heart and many misgivings, 
I wholly unconscious of his anguish, finding pleasure in 
the excitement of moving from place to place. Child as I 
was, I at once felt the tenderness and sympathy which 
endeared Dr. Bell to so many hearts, as his wonderful 
achievements enlist their admiration. He held me on his 
knee while I examined his watch, and he made It strike 
for me. He understood my signs, and I knew it and loved 
him at once. But I did not dream that that interview 
would be the door through which I should pass from 
darkness into light, from isolation to friendship, com- 
panionship, knowledge, love. 

Dr. Bell advised my father to write to Mr. Anagnos, 
director of the Perkins Institution in Boston, the scene 
of Dr. Howe's great labours for the blind, and ask him 
if he had a teacher competent to begin my education. 
This my father did at once, and in a few weeks there 
came a kind letter from Mr. Anagnos with the com- 
forting assurance that a teacher had been found. This 
was in the summer of 1886. But Miss Sullivan did not 
arrive until the following March. . . . 
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The most important day I remember in all my life 
is the one on which my teacher, Anne Mansfield Sulli- 
van, came to me. It was the third of March, i88y 7 three 
months before I was seven years old. 

On the afternoon of that eventful day, I stood on the 
porch, dumb, expectant. I guessed vaguely from my 
mother's signs and from the hurrying to and fro in the 
house that something unusual was about to happen, so 
I went to the door and waited on the steps. . . . 

I felt approaching footsteps. I stretched out my hand 
as I supposed to my mother. Someone took it, and I was 
caught up and held close in the arms of her who had 
come to reveal all things to me, and, more than all things 
else, to love me. 

The morning after my teacher came she led me into 
her room and gave me a doll. The little blind children at 
the Perkins Institution had sent it and Laura Bridgman 
had dressed it; but I did not know this until afterward. 
When I had played with it a little while, Miss Sullivan 
slowly spelled into my hand the word "d-o-U." I was 
at once interested in this finger play and tried to imitate 
it. When I finally succeeded in making the letters cor- 
rectly I was flushed with childish pleasure and pride. 
Running downstairs to my mother I held up my hand 
and made the letters for doll. I did not know that I was 
spelling a word or even that words existed; I was simply 
making my fingers go in monkey-like imitation. In the 
days that followed I learned to spell in this uncornpre- 
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heading way a great many words, among them pin, hat, 
cup and a few verbs like sit, and walk. But my 

teacher had been with me several weeks before I under- 
stood that everything has a name. 

One day, while I was playing with my new doll, Miss 
Sullivan put my big rag doll Into my lap also, spelled 
"d-o-H" and tried to make me understand that "d-o-14" 
applied to both. Earlier In the day we had had a tussle 
over the words "m-u-g" and "w-a-t-e-r." Miss Sullivan 
had tried to Impress it upon me that "m-u-g is mug and 
that "w-a-t-e-r" is water, but I persisted In confounding 
the two. In despair she had dropped the subject for the 
time, only to renew it at the first opportunity. I became 
impatient, at her repeated attempts and, seizing' the new 
doll, I dashed it upon the floor. I was keenly delighted 
when I felt the fragments of the broken doll at my feet. 
Neither sorrow nor regret followed my passionate out- 
burst. I had not loved the doll. In the still, dark world 
in which I lived there was no strong sentiment or tender- 
ness. I felt my teacher sweep the fragments to one side of 
the hearth, and I had a sense of satisfaction that the 
cause of my discomfort was removed. She brought me 
my hat, and \ knew I was going out into the warm sun- 
shine. This thought, if a wordless sensation may be 
called a thought, made me hop and skip with pleasure. 

We walked down the path to the well-house, at- 
tracted by the fragrance of the honeysuckle with which 
it was covered. Some one was drawing water and my 
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teacher placed my hand under the spout. As the cool 
stream gushed over one hand she spelled Into the other 
the word water, first slowly, then rapidly. I stood still, 
my whole attention fixed upon the motions of her 
fingers. Suddenly I felt a misty consciousness as of some- 
thing f orgottena thrill of returning thought; and some- 
how the mystery of language was revealed to me. I knew 
then that "w-a-t-e-r" meant the wonderful cool some- 
thing that was flowing over my hand. That living word 
awakened my soul, gave it light, hope, joy, set It 
free! . . . 

I left the well-house eager to learn. Everything had a 
name, and each name gave birth to a new thought. As 
we returned to the house every object which I touched 
seemed to quiver with life. That was because I saw 
everything with the strange, new sight that had come 
to me. On entering the door I remembered the doll I had 
broken. I felt my way to the hearth and picked up the 
pieces. I tried vainly to put them together. Then my 
eyes filled with tears; for I realized what I had done, and 
for the first time I felt repentance and sorrow. 

I learned a great many new words that day. I do not 
remember what they all were; but I do know that 
mother, -father, sister, teacher were among them words 
that were to make the world blossom for me, "like 
Aaron's rod, with flowers." It would have been difficult 
to find a happier child than I was as I lay in my crib at 
the close of that eventful day and lived over the joys it 
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had brought me, and for the first time longed for a new 
day to come. 

I recall many Incidents of the summer of 1887 that 
followed my soul's sudden awakening. I did nothing but 
explore with my hands and learn the name of every 
object that I touched; and the more I handled things 
and learned their names and uses, the more joyous and 
confident grew my sense of kinship with the rest of the 
world. 

When the time of daisies and buttercups came Miss 
Sullivan took me by the hand across the fields, where 
men were preparing the earth for the seed, to the banks 
of the Tennessee River, and there, sitting on the warm 
grass, I had my first lessons in the beneficence of nature. 
I learned how the sun and the rain make to grow out of 
the ground every tree that is pleasant to the sight and 
good for food, how birds build their nests and live and 
thrive from land to land, how the squirrel, the deer, the 
lion and every other creature finds food and shelter. As 
my knowledge of things grew I felt more and more the 
delight of the world I was in. ... 

But about this time I had an experience which taught 
rne that nature is not always kind. One day my teacher 
and I were returning from a long ramble. The morning 
had been fine, but it was growing warm and sultry when 
at last we turned our faces homeward. Two or three 
times we stopped to rest under a tree by the wayside. 
Our last halt was under a wild cherry tree a short dis- 
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tance from the house. The shade was grateful, and the 
tree was so easy to climb that with my teacher's assist- 
ance I was able to scramble to a seat in the branches. It 
was so cool up in the tree that Miss Sullivan proposed 
that we have our luncheon there. I promised to keep still 
while she went to the house to fetch it. 

Suddenly a change passed over the tree. All the sun's 
warmth left the air. I knew the sky was black, because all 
the heat, which meant light to me, had died out of the at- 
mosphere. A strange odour came up from the earth. I 
knew it, it was the odour that always precedes a thunder- 
storm, and a nameless fear clutched at my heart. I felt ab- 
solutely alone, cut off from my friends and the firm 
earth. The immense, the unknown, enfolded me. I re- 
mained still and expectant; a chilling terror crept over 
me. I longed for my teacher's return; but above all things 
I wanted to get down from that tree. 

There was a moment of sinister silence, then a multi- 
aidinous stirring of the leaves. A shiver ran through the 
tree, and the wind sent forth a blast that would have 
knocked me off had I not clung to the branch with might 
and main. The tree swayed and strained. The small twigs 
snapped and fell about me in showers. A wild impulse to 
jump seized me, but terror held me fast. I crouched 
down in the fork of the tree. The branches lashed about 
me. I felt the intermittent jarring that came now and 
then, as if something heavy had fallen and the shock 
had traveled up till it reached the limb I sat on. It worked 
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my suspense up to the highest point, and just as I was 
thinking the tree and I should fall together, my teacher 
seized my hand and helped me down. I clung to her, 
trembling with joy to feel the earth under my feet once 
more. I had learned a new lessonthat nature "wages 
open war against her children, and under softest touch 
hides treacherous claws." 

After this experience it was a long time before I 
climbed another tree. The mere thought filled me with 
terror. It was the sweet allurement of the mimosa tree 
in full bloom that finally overcame my fears. One beauti- 
ful spring morning when I was alone in the summer- 
house, reading, I became aware of a wonderful subtle 
fragrance in the air. I started up and instinctively 
stretched out my hands. . . . The next minute I recog- 
nized the odour of the mimosa blossoms. I felt my way 
to the end of the garden, knowing that the mimosa tree 
was near the fence, at the turn of the path. Yes, there 
it was, all quivering in the warm sunshine, its blossom- 
laden branches almost touching the long grass. ... I 
made my way through a shower of petals to the great 
trunk and for one minute stood irresolute; then, putting 
my foot in the broad space between the forked branches, 
I pulled myself up into the tree. I had some difficulty in 
holding on, for the branches were very large and the 
bark hurt my hands. But I had a delicious sense that I 
was doing something unusual and wonderful, so I kept 
on climbing higher and higher, until I reached a little 
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seat which somebody had built there so long ago that 
it had grown part of the tree itself. I sat there for a long, 
long time, feeling like a fairy on a rosy cloud. After that 
I spent many happy hours in my tree of paradise, think- 
ing fair thoughts and dreaming bright dreams. . * . 

The next important step in my education was learning 
to read. 

As soon as I could spell a few words my teacher gave 
me slips of cardboard on which were printed words in 
raised letters. I quickly learned that each printed word 
stood for an object, an act, or a quality. . . . 

One day, Miss Sullivan tells me, I pinned the word 
girl on my pinafore and stood in the wardrobe. On the 
shelf I arranged the words, is, in, wardrobe. Nothing 
delighted me so much as this game. My teacher and I 
played it for hours at a time. Often everything in the 
room was arranged in object sentences. 

From the printed slip it was but a step to the printed 
book. I took my "Reader for Beginners" and hunted for 
the words I knew; when I found them my joy was like 
that of a game of hide-and-seek. Thus I began to read. . . . 

Everything Miss Sullivan taught me she illustrated 
by a beautiful story or a poem. Whenever anything de- 
lighted or interested me she talked it over with me just 
as if she were a little girl herself. What many children 
think of with dread, as a painful plodding through gram- 
mar, hard sums and harder definitions, is to-day one of 
my most precious memories. 
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We read and studied out of doors, preferring the sun- 
lit woods to the house. All my early lessons have in them 
the breath of the woods the fine, resinous odour of pine 
needles, blended with the perfume of wild grapes. Seated 
in the gracious shade of a wild tulip tree, I learned to 
think that everything has a lesson and a suggestion. "The 
loveliness of things taught me all their use." Indeed, 
everything that could hum, or buzz, or sing, or bloom, 
had a part in my education noisy-throated frogs, katy- 
dids and crickets held in my hand until, forgetting their 
embarrassment, they trilled their reedy note, little downy 
chickens and wildflowers, the dogwood blossoms, mead- 
ow-violets and budding fruit trees. I felt the bursting 
cotton-bolls and fingered their soft fiber and fuzzy seeds; 
I felt the low soughing of the wind through the corn- 
stalks, the silky rustling of the long leaves, and the indig- 
nant snort of my pony, as we caught him in the pasture 
and put the bit In his mouth ah me! how well I remem- 
ber the spicy, clovery smell of his breath! . . . 

Our favorite walk was to Keller's Landing, an old 
tumble-down lumber wharf on the Tennessee River, 
used during the Civil War to land soldiers. There we 
spent many happy hours and played at learning geog- 
raphy. I built dams of pebbles, made islands and lakes, 
and dug river-beds, all for fun, and never dreamed that 
I was learning a lesson. I listened with increasing wonder 
to Miss Sullivan's descriptions of the great round world 
with its burning mountains, buried cities, moving rivers 
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of Ice, and many other things as strange. She made raised 
maps In clay, so that I could feel the mountain ridges 
and valleys, and follow with my fingers the devious 
course of rivers. . . . 

Thus I learned from life Itself. At the beginning I was 
only a little mass of possibilities. It was my teacher who 
unfolded and developed them. . . . 

It was my teacher's genius, her quick sympathy, her 
loving tact which made the first years of my education 
so beautiful. It was because she seized the right moment 
to impart knowledge that made It so pleasant and ac- 
ceptable to me. . . . 

How much of my delight in all beautiful things is 
innate, and how 7 much Is due to her influence, I can never 
tell. I feel that her being is inseparable from my own, 
and that the footsteps of my life are in hers. All the 
best of me belongs to herthere is not a talent, or an 
aspiration or a joy in me that has not been awakened 
by her loving touch. 



NOTE. Another moving account of young heroism in over- 
coming a physical handicap, though of a different kind, is 
the story told by William O. Douglas, p. 57. 




EMILY KIMBROUGH. To 

almost all of us the feeling of 
belonging is very important 
When we become older we 
-find other values more impor- 
tant, or we pretend to belong 
even when we don't, and that helps to cover the hurt. But 
in our youth it's not easy to hide what we feel. And so for 
anybody who has ever been an "outsider" this intimate 
confession will have particular meaning. 

It is taken from Innocents from Indiana and is typical of 
Emily Kimbrougtis special way of writing autobiography. 
Her style is sprightly, full of incidents and conversations 
that at first seem trifling. But it is the little moments in our 
lives that so often tell the most This, together with her in- 
sight and warm humor, is what makes her books the favor- 
ite reading of many people who enjoy personal history. 



LAUGHTER CAN HURT 

rHE FIRST week of school did not produce 
friends the way I had expected. Virginia Corn- 
wall talked to me and I had a few conversations with a 
girl who had bright pink cheeks and yellow braids that 
she could sit on. I pointed her out one day when Mother 
270 
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came to call for me, and Mother said she looked exactly 
like a Garl Melchers. I told Mother that her name was 
Ruth Huey and that she was the best athlete in the whole 
school and that she had said she might try to teach me 
how to play guard in basketball I was not good in ath- 
letics, even at dumb-bell exercises. Another girl, who 
sometimes walked with me from one class to another, 
was named Clara Gary, She was very tall and had soft, 
curly hair. I thought she was stunning. She told me that 
she liked horses more than any other animals, or people, 
and that she had three beauties of her own on her father's 
farm in Wisconsin. Her father was a doctor, she said, 
and couldn't go to the farm very often, but she went 
every vacation and all summer. One day she said she 
might ask me sometime to visit her at the farm. I resolved 
to make some mention of this every day so that the idea 
would not slip her mind. Marguerite Fellows was another 
girl in my class who spoke to me the first week, but she 
had so many friends in every class that she didn't have 
much time for me. She was always rushing from one 
friend to another to get the news. 

The first girl to ask me over to her house to play was 
Katherine Valentine, but when she telephoned me she 
said, "This is Katherine." I thought it was Catherine 
Bannister, a chum from Muncie, and I screamed at her 
over the telephone that I was thrilled to hear her voice. 
She asked, "Why, for goodness sake? I only wanted to 
ask you to come over to my house this afternoon to play 
basketball." 
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I was too embarrassed to say I'd thought it was some- 
one else, and besides I thought that would sound rude. 
So I only told her Pd love to come. When I got there, 
the other girls she'd asked called out, "Are you thrilled 
to hear my voice? " and "What'll you do when / tele- 
phone you?" 

Things like that all afternoon, so I didn't have a very 
good time after all But the next day at recess I told 
someone in my class who hadn't been there that Pd had 
a wonderful visit at Katherine Valentine's. I w r anted 
her to think I had, 

"Visit?" she asked. "Did you spend the night?" 

"Why, no," I told her. "I went over to play basket- 
ball" 

She called some other girls to come hear what Pd said. 
"Emily goes on a visit," she told them, and repeated it. 
They shrieked with laughter, and one of them warned 
the others not to ask me over to play because since I 
went "visiting," Pd probably bring a suitcase and stay a 
week. 

Just as Pd think I was learning what things not to say 
when you lived in Chicago, Pd make another mistake- 
like "get to go." In Muncie we said we hoped we'd "get 
to go" somewhere or "get to do" something when we 
were longing for it, and the sharpest disappointment w r as 
when we "didn't get to go." The girls at Miss Faulkner's 
thought this the funniest expression they'd ever heard 
and repeated it to one another in front of me until I was 
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so sick of It I never wanted to hear, much less say, It 
again. 

Marguerite, Virginia, and Clara were not like that, but 
I didn't see them much. The third or fourth day of 
school Ruth Huey asked where I lived, and when I told 
her, she said It was not far from the Chicago Beach 
Hotel, where she lived, and asked if Fd like her to drop 
me off at my house. I was pleased, but when we got 
there, I couldn't open the door of her car. I banged on 
it, pretending it was stuck, but she burst out laughing 
and asked if I didn't know how to open a car. Did we 
just have horses and buggies in Muncie? That made me 
mad, and I was hot with embarrassment. I was going to 
tell her that my grandfather had an automobile. It wasn't 
a big limousine like hers, but it was a Pierce Arrow. 
Grandfather didn't have a stylish chauffeur in a uniform 
like her chauffeur's. Hubert, the hired man, drove, 
usually wearing a pair of overalls and, winter and sum- 
mer, a straw hat; but he always got down and opened the 
door. Grandmother never touched it, and she never let 
me because, she said, the pesky catch on It could pinch 
your fingers. Ruth's chauffeur didn't budge from his 
seat, but Ruth leaned forward and opened the door for 
me. I didn't tell her about Hubert; I didn't even say 
thank you. I just jumped out of the car and ran up the 
steps. In bed that night I decided that she would never 
ask me again. 

She did ask me though. A few days later when she 
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heard some girls ask had I done any visiting lately, she 
invited me, suddenly, In front of them, to visit her the 
following Friday, spend the night, and bring my suit- 
case. Her mother would telephone mine. The girls who 
had been teasing me were awed because Ruth was the 
best athlete in the school; even upstairs in the Academic 
department everybody knew her seniors spoke to her. I 
was giddy with pleasure and so exhilarated by this sud- 
den prominence that I swept through an Arithmetic 
paper and got 100 on It. I stood by Miss Farr's desk while 
she marked It, a C for correct, after the first, second, 
third problems; by the time she reached the eighth, I was 
breathing so hard I felt as if I had run to Forty-seventh 
Street and back; ninth, tenth, eleventh. I had to lean 
against her because my knees were trembling seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, nineteenth my forehead and hands 
were soaked with sweat, and on the twentieth even her 
hand shook a little, but she made the biggest C of all. 

U A perfect paper, Emily," she said. "Fm proud of 
you. I think you're beginning to understand. You see, 
you did this carefully. You thought." 

I hadn't done it carefully, and I hadn't thought about 
the Arithmetic. All I could think of was that Ruth Huey 
had invited me to visit her for the night, RUTH HUEY, 
and the first time I had ever been asked to spend the 
night at any girl's houselike having Baked Alaska the 
first time you ever tasted ice cream. That's what Fd been 
thinking about. So I hadn't been buffaloed by the prob- 
lems and followed my usual method of erasing, trying 
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again, nibbing out, and smearing up my whole paper. 
I didn't explain this to Miss Fair. I just asked her if I 
could telephone the news to my father. She said I could 
and that I needn't even wait for recess. 

I rushed from the room to Miss Daley's desk at the 
foot of the stairs. I showed her the paper and explained 
that Miss Farr had said I could telephone Father. She 
said the paper was wonderful and showed it to Miss 
Faulkner who came downstairs at that moment to speak 
to Miss Daley. Miss Faulkner was pleased. Miss Daley 
gave me a nickel for the telephone and turned on the 
light for me so that I could see to read the problems to 
Father. After he had guaranteed it was a good thing he 
hadn't been given those problems because he couldn't 
possibly have done one of them, let alone twenty, I burst 
in with the news about Ruth's inviting me for the night. 
I tried to show him how that had been why I'd got the 
zoo, but he didn't seem to understand so I skipped it and 
asked if he and Mother would let me go. As soon as I 
said that, I wished with all my might that he hadn't heard 
me because if he said no, I would die, or run away from 
school and Chicago, and never come back. The prospect 
was so terrifying, the biggest thing in my life swept 
away by his saying no and my whole life changed be- 
cause of it, that I began to sweat and felt a sort of hum- 
ming in my ears so that I couldn't hear what he was 
saying. I wanted to ask him to repeat it, and yet I didn't 
want him to. 

Father said very loud, I heard him through my 
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stopped-up ears, "What's the matter? Are we still con- 
nected? I said I thought it would be lovely for you to go 
to your friend's If Mother says it's all right. I know her 
father." 

I said thank you in a hoarse voice that didn't sound 
in the least like mine. I hung up the telephone and stood 
in front of it for a minute or two because I was too dazed 
to move. 

Two or three girls came running around the corner 
to use the telephone, and I realized it was recess period. 
There was always a long line of girls in front of the tele- 
phone at recess, calling home to ask if they could go to 
a friend's house from school or stay to lunch or be 
stopped for at a different time. Except for the first day 
when I had let Mother know that I was being kept after 
school, Fd had no reason to use the telephone. This was 
an important day. 

I moved away to let the first girl make her call and 
said to her casually, "I was just telephoning to ask about 
going to Ruth Huey's house for " and I didn't say 
"visit." I said, "For the night. And I" I remembered 
not to say, "I got to go." I said, "and I'm going." 

"I wish I were you." 

Those were her words. TO ME! .Ml in all it was a 
beautiful day. 

Friday was just as good because all morning people 
said things like, "You're going to spend the night at 
Ruth's, aren't you?" 
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And I answered, "Uh-huh. Her mother talked to 



mine." 



When Ruth and I left school on Friday, several girls 
waved good-by to us. I felt like a picture of Queen Mary 
I had seen in the Ladies 1 Home Journal. She was in her 
car, waving to the people watching her- So I waved the 
way she did in the picture, with the palm of my hand 
turned in and the fingers bent, and I leaned forward to 
make this gesture out the side window. That was what 
Queen Alary had done. 

We stopped at the apartment to pick up my suitcase. 
I said good-by to Mother and Hilda. Mother said she 
would telephone me in the morning, but Hilda said any- 
one would think I w r as going off for a week. 

The Chicago Beach Hotel was bigger than the Del 
Prado and much grander. Ruth's family had a whole 
apartment in it, living room, library, dining room, and 
bedrooms. You could see the lake from every one of 
them. 

"Sumptuous," I said to myself. 

Mrs. Huey looked like Ruth except that her hair was 
dark instead of blonde. She said she was so glad I could 
come and glad that Ruth and I were friends. I wanted 
to throw my arms around her because this was the first 
time it had been said aloud that I had a friend. 

We changed our clothes to middy blouse, bloomers, 
and gym shoes. Ruth said we could fool around on the 
beach if I wanted to. We walked out of the hotel through 
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a passageway and were immediately at the lake. In front 
of us there was a row of little shanties, or that's what 
we would have called them in Indiana, but Ruth said 
they were lockers. They were close to the hotel with a 
boardwalk between, and on the other side of them were 
the sand and the water. Ruth opened the door of one 
of the shanties with a key she wore on a string around 
her neck and brought out a basketball. She said this 
would be a good time and place for me to practice 
guarding and catching. 

A man came up while we were practicing and asked 
if he could play basketball with us. We'd noticed him 
when we came out because he was doing gymnastics 
and all sorts of stunts, like handstands and back flips, 
somersaults in the air, and long jumps. He was dressed 
all in white, sweater, flannel trousers, and shoes. His skin 
was very tanned, his hair black, and Ruth had said he had 
the most magnificent build she had ever seen. I'd said I 
had never seen such a handsome man. We'd agreed that 
he was exactly our type. Then we had started to practice 
and hadn't noticed him again. When he came over to us 
we were surprised. I said to Ruth afterward that I had 
thought I was going to swoon. She admitted that she had 
very nearly swooned, too. We were getting to be better 
friends every minute. 

The man and Ruth were wonderful at throwing and 
guarding. They took turns doing it. I was the catcher, 
but I seldom caught. Each of them threw so hard that I 
had to go a long way down the beach to retrieve the 
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ball. Once when I came back from one of these hikes, 
they were sitting down resting while they waited for 
me. As I was handing him the ball, Ruth said, "Isn't your 
college open yet? 1 ' 

The man laughed, and I thought I had never seen such 
white teeth. 

"I don't go to college/' he answered. "Fm an actor. 
My name's Douglas Fairbanks." 

The ball rolled out of my hands, but I didn't go 
after it. 

Mr. Fairbanks laughed. 

"What's the matter?" he asked me. "Haven't you ever 
talked to an actor before?" 

"No," I told him. 

Ruth said quickly, "Why, I know. You're acting in 
Officer 666 r 

"That's right." He smiled at both of us. "Would you 
youngsters like to come to the matinee tomorrow?" 

I was able to nod. I couldn't have spoken. 

Ruth spoke, though, in a rush. She said we'd love to, 
but she would have to ask her mother. She was sure her 
mother would let us, but someone would have to go with 
us. We wouldn't be allowed to go alone. 

"Do you think three tickets would be too much?" she 
added. "Fm afraid that's very rude." 

He said it wasn't at all and that three tickets were not 
in the least too much. If she would tell her name, he'd be 
delighted to speak to her mother. 

We took him back to the hotel with us that instant. 
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He came all the way up to the Huey's apartment and 
spoke to Mrs. Huey. And she said we could go. She was 
sure Mr. Huey would be delighted to take us. Mr. Fair- 
banks said there wasn't a thing in the play that wasn't 
perfectly all right for us to see, he would guarantee it. 

When he had gone, Ruth and I repeated to each other 
every word he had spoken so that we would never forget 
them. When Mr. Huey came home from his office, we 
repeated them to him and again to Mrs. Huey. Mr. Huey 
said he would take us. He also said, "So this is Ruth's 
friend. I know your father. Glad to see you." 

And there was that warm feeling again, running all 
the way from my head to my stomach. I was a friend, 
and belonging. 

While I was changing to a dress for dinner, Ruth went 
to speak to her mother. When she came back she told me 
she had asked if I could stay over the whole week end 
and not go home until after school on Monday. Mrs. 
Huey called that she was speaking to Mother on the 
telephone and that Mother wanted to talk to me. 

Mother asked if I were being polite and considerate 
and said that I could stay until Monday. The minute I'd 
hung up the telephone I ran back and told Ruth. Sud- 
denly we hugged each other, and then she gave me a 
wide patent leather belt of hers to wear and I gave her 
a plaid hair ribbon. 

We had dinner in the Huey's dining room, though I 
had hoped we would go downstairs to the big one since 
I was wearing my new belt. After dinner Mr. and Mrs. 
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Huey took us to see the Adventures of Kathleen at the 
Fifty-first Street moving picture theater. 

Ruth and I talked a long time in bed, about school and 
the teachers and moving pictures we liked. 

Saturday morning Ruth and I had breakfast down- 
stairs In the big dining room at a table looking out on 
the lake. Ruth said I could order anything I wanted; she 
always had the same breakfast every day, and her waiter 
knew what It wasan alligator pear with French dress- 
ing, Iced tea, and English muffins. It was not a breakfast 
I would have thought of, but since we were friends, I 
decided we ought to eat the same things. They made a 
delicious combination, and I told Ruth I was going to 
see if we couldn't have them at home. 

After breakfast I bought picture post cards of the Chi- 
cago Beach Hotel and wrote them in the writing room. 
I sent one to my Grandmother and Grandfather Kim- 
brough and my best friend In Muncie, Betty Ball, Grand- 
mother Wiles in Indianapolis, and to Mother, Father, 
Brother, and our maid, Hilda, at 5019 Blackstone Ave- 
nue, Chicago. I thought of walking around to our apart- 
ment with the ones for my family and dropping them In 
our mailbox so that I wouldn't have to buy stamps, but 
I decided that the pleasure they would have from receiv- 
ing them by regular mail justified the additional expense. 

We went downtown in the car and had lunch with 
Mr. Huey in the Mother Goose Room at the Tip Top 
Inn. I was too excited about the theater to be able to 
eat much, and that was exasperating. I would have pre- 
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ferred to have these events spread out a little. We even 
had to hurry, and it was my first visit to a restaurant. 
But Mr. Huey pushed us along. As it was, we were 
scarcely in our seats before the curtain went up. 

Our seats were in a box. Ruth and I leaned as far as 
we could over the rail in case Mr. Fairbanks wanted to 
see us. At the end of the first act he bowed exactly at us. 
We both of us very nearly went all the way over the 
rail when he did that. From then on I lost the thread of 
the plot. 

Mr. Huey talked about the play on the way home. 
He thought it one of the funniest comedies he'd seen 
in a long time. Ruth and I didn't say much; we were 
both lost in our thoughts and dreams. 

I put myself to sleep by creating a life for Mr. Fair- 
banks and me, dancing and singing, I dazzling everyone 
with my grace and beauty when he tossed me in the 
air as I sang high C in a trill. 

Next morning I did not disclose to Ruth this plan for 
the future, but when I came home from Sunday school, 
she and I wrote a letter to Douglas, as I called him 
privately, thanking him for the theater tickets and telling 
him our estimate of his artistic ability. The letter took 
a little over two hours to write, but we were pleased 
with it. Each of us wrote every other line, in ink, of 
course, though the first twenty drafts had been in pencil. 

The rest of the day was dull. We did our homework 
in the afternoon and after that, walked and walked on 
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the beach; we weren't allowed to play with the basket-- 
ball because It was Sunday, Nobody else came on the 
beach so when it got dark, we came In. We were tired, 
and we decided it was unlikely that anyone would come 
out to do exercises or play games after dark. 

By noon on Monday I came to the conclusion that, 
not counting Saturday, I was in the middle of the most 
beautiful day In my life. Practically every girl in the 
Intermediate department had asked me about my week 
end with Ruth, and I hadn't used the word "visit" once. 
At recess four seniors had come downstairs to ask if it 
were true that Douglas Fairbanks had played basket- 
ball with us and invited us to tne matinee. Between 
Music and Latin, the captain of the basketball team, 
who was also a senior, had slipped a note into my hand 
asking if I could stay for basketball practice that after- 
noon and try out for substitute guard. When I showed 
it to Ruth she seemed a little worried. She said she wished 
there had been more time to work on me but for me not 
to try to catch the ball myself, just jump up and down 
in front of my forward, if I thought I could do that. I 
said I thought I could. I told Miss Daley about Douglas 
Fairbanks so she didn't mind my signing up late to stay 
for lunch. Mother said on the telephone that it was all 
right for me to stay. 

The captain of the basketball team asked me to sit at 
her table for lunch and after lunch to go to Cunag's 
on Forty-seventh Street for a double hot fudge marsh- 
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mallow as dessert. I felt a little sick, but I knew it was 
from the general excitement and that hot fudge marsh- 
mallow wouldn't make any difference, Ruth said for us 
to go ahead; she would catch up with us. I walked with 
the captain. 

The popcorn man was standing on the corner as we 
came out. He came nearly every day, pushing a cart 
that had glass windows and a flame in the middle. He 
popped corn over the flame in a wire popper, tied to 
the ceiling with a string, so he only had to shake the 
handle; and after it was popped and scooped into a bag, 
he poured melted butter on it from an agate coff ee pot. 
The butter only went around the top; the rest of the bag 
was stone dry. He knew this always made me mad so 
he called out as we came down the steps that if Fd buy 
a bag, he'd butter it all the way down. I was a good 
customer; sometimes I'd even shaken the popper because 
when I'd been standing around before school with no 
one talking to me, it had given me something to do. 
But I said no, not today. I was going to Cunag's. He 
looked so disappointed that I told him all right, I'd buy 
a bag later, and it occurred to me at that instant that of 
course I ought to take presents home since I'd been away 
on a visit. Mother and Father always brought home 
presents when they'd been away; Grandmother and 
Grandfather, every winter after they'd been South; 
people took home presents after a trip. Popcorn would 
be fine for Brother, and at Cunag's I'd get a box of 
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candy for Mother and Father they could share Itand 
an all-day sucker for Hilda. 

I asked the popcorn man If he'd wait until I got back 
from Cunag's, I didn't want to carry It all the way. He 
said he would. I explained my plan to the captain because 
I didn't want her to think I was postponing buying the 
bag so I wouldn't have to share It. She said, when Fd 
finished explaining, "Excuse me a minute. I'll just tell 
the other girls so they'll understand." 

The other girls were walking behind us. She ran 
back to them but joined me again when we reached 
Cunag's, and said they understood perfectly. 

They all seemed to have a regular table, but I had 
never been there before. Mr. Cunag was a Greek and 
very hospitable. He called most of the girls by name. 
When my turn came, I ordered a double hot fudge 
marshmallow like everyone else, only without nuts, 
because with the way the day was going, I didn't 
entirely trust my stomach. After Mr. Cunag had finished 
writing down what we wanted, I said to everybody that 
I guessed I'd order the box of candy I was buying for 
Mother and Father. I said it that way so that they would 
know why I couldn't open it and give everyone a piece. 

I went over to the candy counter. The lady there said 
she was Mrs. Cunag and what could she do for me? Fd 
never bought a box of candy, but a bag didn't seem 
proper for a present. I picked out first the all-day sucker 
for Hilda while I was making up my mind about how 
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to choose the candy, and then I said I would like that 
box indicated the one I wanted filled with and I 
began my selection from the trays in the case. 

"Two cents' worth of those, a penny's worth of those, 
maybe three cents' of those." 

A scream of laughter from the table I'd left made 
me lose count and whirl around to what was going on 
and share the fun. Simultaneously, Ruth came in the 
door. The girls were doubled up, rocking back and 
forth, and only the captain seemed able to speak. She 
squealed, "Honestly, Ruth, she'll be the death of us. 
Two cents' of this, a penny's worth. She's buying a box 
of candy that way." 

Another girl broke in, louder than the captain, "Do 
you know why? Presents for her family, because she's 
spent the week end with you." 

Someone else screamed about the popcorn. 

Ruth came over to me. 

"When you buy candy by the pound," she said, "you 
just pick out the kinds you want and ask to have the 
box filled with them. Aren't you ever going to get over 
being a rube?" 

The girl filled the box and I waited at the counter 
for it. Ruth went on to the table. I called over to her 
and the others that Mother had told me I couldn't stay 
for basketball. I was terribly sorry, and I hadn't realized 
how late it was so I couldn't even stay to eat my sundae. 
I told her to pay for it, and I'd pay her back; I w r as in 
a hurry. I didn't take the candy. I walked to the door. 
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As I reached It, Ruth got up from the table, and came 
toward me, but as soon as I'd opened the door, I com- 
menced to run. She couldn't have caught up with me, 
I had such a head start. I ran all the way back to school 
and was going past it when the popcorn man called me. 
He had the bag ready so I took It. But I didn't go Into 
school for my books. I ran almost all the rest of the way 
home, and when I got there, I threw up. Mother made 
me go straight to bed. I said I'd come home because I 
felt sick and hadn't stopped for my books because I was 
afraid I was going to throw up. Mother said that was all 
right; she'd go back for them. She said they had enjoyed 
the post cards. 

When Father got home from the office, he came In 
with Mother to see me. I told them I didn't want any 
supper. 

"She simply can't stand excitement," Mother said. 



NOTE. How surprised Emily's friends "would have been if 
they could have known that she would some day become a 
contributor to our sophisticated magazines, and even a 
fashion editor! The little "rube" went on to Bryn Mawr, 
then to the Sorbonne, and later wrote some of America's 
smartest best-sellers. Among these are the warm and humor- 
ous How Dear to My Heart, We Followed Our Hearts to 
Hollywood, and Through Charle/s Door, a hilarious ac- 
count of her four years at Marshall Field's, the big Chicago 
department store. 




BELLAMY PARTRIDGE grew 

up in the little town of Phelps, 
in upstate New York, where his 
father was a country lawyer. 
His vivid memories of small- 
town life in the horse and buggy days have provided him 
with the material for many delightful books. 

The following selection from Big Family, Bellamy Par- 
tridge's joyous account of how to grow up with seven broth- 
ers and sisters, is the story of one of their many escapades. 

WE STICK TOGETHER 

rH o u G H H E was only a little more than two years 
older than I, Herb took his seniority seriously. 
He went around with older boys and considered me 
a mere infant. It was only when he thought there was 
a possibility of his getting into a fight that he allowed 
me to go tagging along after him. Herb had a quick 
temper and a belligerent spirit that often precipitated 
him into combat. I never personally had very many 
fights of my own, though I must have taken part in no 
288 
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less than a score of Herb's battles. Whenever he engaged 
in a fight It was understood that I would hover near by 
waiting for the battle cry. If he was able to carry on 
without any help from me he preferred to do it, but 
when he felt the need for reinforcements his war cry was 
always the same: 

"Jump in, Bill!" He called me that because it was 
shorter than Bellamy. 

At the sound of his voice I would fly Into the conflict 
like a whirlwind, attacking his opponent in what seemed 
to me the most vulnerable spot. If the combatants were 
on their feet slugging I would try to catch the enemy 
by a leg and trip him up. If they were down and rolling 
on the ground I would sock his opponent in the face 
every time it came up. And if it so happened that the 
other fellow was sitting on Herb's chest I would do all 
I could to reverse their positions. Usually I would attack 
from the rear, unhorsing the foe by a sudden onslaught. 
This seldom failed of success, but on one memorable 
occasion it did, with resulting circumstances that might 
easily have had me in the toils of the law or even brought 
me into court on a charge of homicide. 

Bad blood had existed for some time between Herb, 
who was then about sixteen, and a much larger boy 
named Joe Stanley. Joe came from tough antecedents 
who were much better known for their physical prowess 
than their intellectual achievements. He was an inveterate 
fighter given to dirty tactics and was known in school 
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as a hard boy to lick. I never knew the details of Herb's 
disagreement with him, though I had been sent ahead 
as a scout on more than one occasion to see if Joe was 
anywhere around before Herb would venture into a 
place where Joe was likely to be. It was my unexpressed 
opinion that Herb was afraid of Joe, though Herb said 
repeatedly that he wasn't. I did not really believe that 
even Herb's fiery temper would ever get him into a fight 
with so wicked an opponent. But I was wrong about 
that. The fight occurred one Saturday soon after 
Howe's pond froze over and when we were having the 
first good skating of the winter. 

Joe was not on the ice when we arrived, though most 
of the other boys were, and the first I knew of his 
presence there was when I heard the cry of "Fight! 
Fight!" from the farther end of the pond. I skated to 
the scene with all speed and arrived just in time to see 
Herb go down on his back with Joe on top of him. 

Herb had a tricky way of rolling an opponent who 
tried to pin him down; but Joe made no attempt to pin 
him he simply began to hammer the living daylights 
out of him. I shouted encouragement to Herb who was 
trying to protect his face as well as he could, but he 
must have been absorbing quite a drubbing, for the 
moment he heard my voice he called for help. 

At his cry, "Jump in, Bill!" I made a ferocious rush 
at Joe from the rear; but Joe had a long reach and easily 
held me off with one fist while he belabored Herb with 
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the other. Again Herb shouted, "Jump in, Bill!" and 
this time his voice sounded so muffled and so beaten as 
to alarm me. I redoubled my effort to get in some deadly 
work from behind Joe's back and received several vi- 
cious punches myself, enough to convince me that I 
could never get at him with my fists, and \ began to look 
around for a weapon I could use on him. A short dis- 
tance away on the ice I saw a sturdy wooden stake some 
three or four feet long and as thick as my arm. With 
a few hasty strokes I snatched it up, and returned to the 
conflict with all speed. Joe did not see me coming, and 
as I skated up behind him his head made a perfect target. 
I gripped the stake in both hands and put everything I 
had Into my swing. It struck Joe's head with a sound 
like a home run and the fight was over. 

Joe collapsed and toppled over on the ice. The speed 
of my attack had carried me past, and by the time that 
I could stop myself and turn back he was lying prostrate 
in a pool of blood, surrounded by a crowd of horrified 
school boys. In the excitement nobody paid any atten- 
tion to me and I skated slowly over to the bank and 
took off my skates. I knew without being told that Joe 
was dead, and it came to me with a numbing remorse 
that I was the one who had killed him. I hadn't meant 
to kill him. All I had meant to do was help Herb lick 
him and yet, back there on the ice lay his still body 
with the head bashed in and bloody. I had an uncon- 
trollable urge to get away from that place, and since 
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nobody showed any Intention of detaining me I picked 
up my skates, slong them over my shoulder, and walked 
away. 

1 don't know why I didn't go straight to my father. 
Being a lawyer he would no doubt have protected my 
constitutional rights to the last ditch. It now seems to 
me that throwing myself on his protection should have 
been the natural thing to do. But he was one of the 
people I most wanted to escape from. So instead of head- 
ing for his ofice I started for the railroad yards. Evi- 
dently what I craved at the moment was escape rather 
than protection. I did not have one cent of money in 
my pocket I rarely had in those days but I recalled 
that there was a freight train which usually went 
through during the forenoon, and I had a vague idea 
of hiding in a freight car and being mercifully carried 
off to some distant point where I could change my name 
and start life over again without any knowledge on the 
part of my neighbors that they were harboring a mur- 
derer in their midst. 

As I walked down the path I met other boys on their 
way to the pond. 

"How's the skating?" they asked. 

"Fine." 

"Then why don't you stay?" 

"Gotta go. Got sump'n else to do." 

I had gone halfway to the railroad yards before I 
realized that the stick slung over my shoulder on which 
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1 was carrying my skates was an important piece of evi- 
dence against me. For a moment I stopped and con- 
sidered; then I retraced my steps to the bridge and threw 
the incriminating evidence into the brawling waters of 
the creek. On reaching the railroad yards I was dismayed 
to find that no trains were in sight. I hung around the 
station until I attracted the attention of Clem Under- 
wood, the station agent, who came out to ask what I was 
doing there. 

"Just hanging around/' I said. 

"Well, this ain't no place to hang around. Why ain't 
you up on the pond skating with the rest of the boys 
I see you got your skates?" 

"Been there. The skating's no good." 

"Well, the hangin' around's no good neither. Your 
pa told me not to let you boys hang around here, and 
you better be gettin' along." 

"Is that so," I muttered. "Guess I can stay and see the 
freight go through if I want to." 

Clem cackled with laughter. "The freight went 
through an hour ago. Won't be another until late this 
afternoon" He stopped and looked at me curiously. 
"What's the matter with you? Y'ain't sick, be you?" 

"No." I started down the tracks. "I'm all right." 

"You don't look it." 

This made me very nervous; I didn't know quite what 
Clem meant. I had often heard my father say that "mur- 
der will out," and I now began to wonder if there was 
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something about the appearance of a murderer that 
would give him away. I had never thought about such 
a thing before, but 1 was taking no chances as I went 
along, and I avoided people as much as I could, turning 
my face away even when they were some distance off. 
I had to go somewhere, and in pursuance of the affinity 
which seems to exist between the escaping criminal and 
the railroad I continued along the tracks. I had no in- 
tention of going home, but just as I w T as passing our own 
back lot several men came out of the coalyard up ahead 
and started in my direction. In order to avoid meeting 
them I turned in our back gate and the next thing I 
knew I was facing my mother in our kitchen. 

"What brings you home?" she was asking in amaze- 
ment. "You didn't break through the ice, did you?" 
I shook my head. "Why, no I didn't break through." 
She began to look me all over. "But what happened?" 
As I stood there before her the voice of conscience 
kept whispering, "Murder will out! Murder will out!" 
For a moment I was terribly tempted to tell her the 
whole truth. All that stopped me was the family. I felt 
sure she wouldn't blame me unjustly when she under- 
stood the circumstances, but I knew how deeply she 
would feel the disgrace I had brought on the family, 
and I was afraid she would never live it down. Suddenly 
I became conscious that I was trembling like a wet dog, 
and I started to retreat into the passageway where we 
hung our coats and hats, but she stopped me. 
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"You're shivering/ 5 she said. "You must be having a 
chill!" 

I couldn't keep my teeth from chattering as I assured 
her that I was as warm as toast. 

She laid a hand on my cheek. "Why, you have a 
raging fever/' she said. "I must get you into bed this 
very minute." 

Mother was small, and though she was probably one 
of the gentlest persons in the world, she was as persistent 
as the quicksands. Once she made up her mind to do 
a thing it was almost impossible to stop her. I was not 
sick. I knew perfectly well I was not sick. I had no desire 
to go to bed. All I wanted to do was to make my escape 
and start life over again. But Mother had other plans for 
me, and as soon as I realized that, I knew that escape was, 
for the time being, impossible. 

I protested feebly, but she dragged me off to my room 
and got me into bed. The thermometer confirmed her 
suspicions. She must have read it wrong, for I heard 
her telling my sister Cecilia that my temperature was 
up over a hundred, and to go for Dr. Howard right 
away. Cecilia hurried off but found that Dr. Howard 
was in the country on an emergency call, and his wife 
did not know when he would be back. I breathed again. 
At least I was to have a little respite before the testy 
old doctor would haul me out of bed and declare that 
there was nothing the matter with me. 

I dreaded facing Father when he came home for our 
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midday dinner. He was a hard man to deceive. I don't 
know that I ever told him a worth-while lie and made 
It stick. And when he came Into my room and shut the 
door behind him I felt sure that the bad news had 
reached him. I was astonished as well as relieved when he 
sat down beside the bed with a "Well, young man, 
Saturday's no day to be under the weather." 

This did not fool me at all; I knew that I was in for 
a cross-examination and must be careful of my answers. 
"I guess that's right," I said. 

Then he began to get down to business. "I thought 
you went skating." 

I_I did-for a while." 

"How was the ice?" 

"Fine." 

"Why didn't you stay?" 

I-I_I g 0t cold." 

"But it isn't very cold today." 

I realized at once that I had given the wrong answer 
and I began to hedge. "Well, anyway I didn't I didn't 
feel like skating." 

He looked at me with interest. "You didn't feel like 
skating?" 

"Not the least bit. I well, I got tired." 

"You got tired of skating?" He couldn't believe it 
and neither could I. I'd have to do better than this. 

"And anyway my skates were dull," I added. 

"But only yesterday I gave you ten cents to pay for 
having them sharpened." 
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"I know but but I guess Ezra didn't do a good job." 

He slowly rose and walked to the foot of the bed so 
that he could look at me a little more directly. "You 
didn't get hurt up there? 5 ' 

"Who-me?No,sir." 

"You didn't get a fall and strike your head?" 

"No, sir, I didn't fall," I answered quickly. 

"Nobody hit you with a shinny stick or some similar 
object?" 

He was coming closer to the point, but I held my 
ground. "I didn't play shinny." 

"Have any trouble with anybody?" 

It wasn't my fight so I answered, "No, sir." 

"You just didn't feel like skating is that it?" 

"Guess that's right." 

As he stood there stroking his beard and looking at 
me I heard the door slam and Herb's voice from down- 
stairs asking where I was. Then I heard him come 
thundering up the stairs. I tried to think of a way to 
warn him of Father's presence so that he would not 
blurt out something that would give us away before he 
discovered that Father was there; but my mind would 
not work fast enough, and he came barging in the door 
before I could get out a word. I certainly admired the 
way he acted when he suddenly saw Father standing 
there. Such nerve. You wouldn't have known from his 
manner that anything out of the ordinary had happened 
to him. 

"Hello, Pop," he said casually. "Didn't know you 
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were home. When do we eat?" Then he dropped down 
on the foot of the bed and looked at me. "What's the 
matter with you?" 

I tried to copy his nonchalant air. "Me? Not much f 
I guess." 

"What'd you come home for?" 

"Oh, I didn't feel like skating, I guess." 

"Must have changed your mind in a hurry. Say, 
Pop, you ought to have seen that Ice! The whole pond 
is glary. Smooth as glass. Everybody In town was up 
there. We won't get such skating as this again all 
winter." 

Father gave me a sympathetic smile. "Too bad 
Bellamy has to miss it." 

Herb straightened up and looked at me. "What's the 
matter with you anyway?" 

"He's running a little temperature," said Father. 
"Probably caught cold. The doctor will be in to see him 
later." 

Herb squinted up his face. "You mean he's really 
got a fever? " 

"That's what your mother says." 

Herb shook his head. "That's funny. He was having 
as good a time as anybody up there and the first thing 
I knew he was gone." 

I looked at Herb with admiration. One never would 
have thought that he had just been involved in a killing. 
He was so calm, so unperturbed. I wondered if he would 
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walk through the big iron gate with a smile, while I 
came after him cringing and crawling in terror. The 
dinner bell rang and Father started downstairs after 
assuring me that Mother would send up something for 
me. "Don't lag, Herb/' he said as he went out the door, 
"and don't forget to wash your hands." 

Herb listened at the door until he was sure Father 
was out of earshot, and then turned to me and said, a joe 
never knew what hit him!" 

He needn't have told rne that. I knew it from the first. 
"What are we going to do now? " I asked. 

"Do? What do you mean?" 

"About Joe. Everybody must know who" 

"Everybody knows that Joe's got a beaut of a black 
eye! Boy, it's puffed up like a baked apple! Yon must 
have hit him an awful sock. He was unconscious for 
fifteen minutes. The boys had to throw water on him 
to bring him out of it. And what do you think Joe had 
the crazy notion that / did it and, when he came to, the 
first thing he did was to shake hands with me he wanted 
to be friends. So we shook on it, and then we went down 
to the market together to get a piece of raw beef for 
his eye." 

By this time I was out of bed and getting dressed. 
Having escaped a murderer's cell, all that I could think 
of was that I was missing the best skating of the year. 
Mother caught me at the bottom of the stairs and put 
me right back in bed in spite of my earnest appeals and 
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protestations. It meant nothing to her that the ther- 
mometer now showed my temperature to be normal 
She thought I was still slightly giddy from my attack in 
the morning, and she sat beside my bed all the rest of 
the day before the doctor came and pronounced me out 
of danger. 

NOTE. Bellamy Partridge became a lawyer and spent several 
years in his father's law office. One day, while rummaging 
through an old desk he discovered a secret compartment 
and pulled out a musty old notebook kept by his father. 
When Partridge later gave up the law for writing, the little 
black notebook provided much of the material for his 
famous best-seller, Country Lawyer, published in 1939. & 
was the first of a series of nostalgic books, which include 
Excuse My Dust, As We Were, The Big Freeze and Salad 
Days. 

In a letter to the editors of the present book, Partridge, 
with his quiet humor, wrote, "Words have always had a 
great fascination for me and at a very early age I had 
amassed a very considerable vocabulary. One of my early 
ambitions was to write a dictionary since I thought the plot 
of Webster's Unabridged a little weak in places. My first 
dream of being a writer came to me when we used to sit 
around my father in the evening while he read a story from 
Harper's or the Century aloud. No movies or even a pho- 
nograph. Radio and TV hadn't even been thought of. I 
found it natural to tell whoppers, and I suppose I was 
enough of a ham to want an audience.' 9 




OPIE READ. When I Remem- 
ber was published, in 1930, 
people had all but forgotten )] 
that its author, Opie Read, had 1 
been one of the most popular </ j 
novelists in the United States. 

This book has in it some 
amusing adventures. Before he 
was twenty, for example, he 
became a tramp printer, drifting from one job to another, 
in the South, and at one time joining a gypsy troupe. Here 
and there on the way, he wrote sketches and poems which 
he sometimes sold to newspapers and magazines. Once he 
and a friend set up their own newspaper press in a box car. 
Before they could finish printing their first edition, an en- 
gine pulled the car out of town! 

An amazing adventure, though, is the following story, 
which goes back to his boyhood, when the Civil War was 
sweeping back and forth across the little town of Gallatin, 
Tennessee. 

"THETOUCH OFTHE LARK" 

rHE CONTEST that made of Lincoln the protag- 
onist of a mighty drama came upon our town 
with the bluster of a storm. John Brown had been 
hanged, and our leading citizens, assembled in public 
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places, had thanked the Lord for His justice. The cry 
swelled forth that the "white trash" usurper must be 
opposed, to be effected only by secession from the 
Union. Men who adored the memory of Andrew Jack- 
son and believed with him that the Union must and 
should be preserved, now agreed that "Old Hickory'* 
could not have foreseen the disgrace of a rail-splitter in 
the White House. An election was held but Tennessee 
refused to withdraw from the national compact. This, 
however, did not satisfy the hot-heads. They swore the 
necessity of another ballot, and this time the State went 
out. On each occasion my father voted for the Union. 
This enraged his neighbors for the old man had not a 
quiet tongue; and a threat was made that our house 
should be raided. "All right," said father, "and you'll 
be met with a double barreled shot gun loaded with 
scrap iron." They might have been courageous enough 
to face bullets but to withstand scrap iron required a 
desperate boldness, so they failed to come. Two boys 
took it out on me, waylaid me, knocked me down 
and threw me into a muddy ditch. I went home with a 
lie, said that I had slipped and fallen into the mire, 
enjoying the secret of meditated revenge, and meeting 
the boys, one at a time, I beat them senseless. 

The first Confederate flag reared in our town raised a 
shout of revengeful joy. To me it was not so attractive 
as the old flag, its stripes being too broad, but I heard 
the shouting that proclaimed it the emblem of new 
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liberty and was willing to accept It. My school teacher, 
a thoughtful man, asked me whether I knew what it 
meant. "Music," I answered as a band began to play; and 
into my ear he shouted, "Thoughtless boy, it means war, 
death and destruction." 

Old drums that had gone with Scott into Mexico, and 
still older fifes that had screamed the tune of the Revolu- 
tion were brought forth to infuse into playful youth and 
matured manhood the spirit of war, Preachers prayed 
to the god of battles and roared the command, Ci To your 
tents, O Israel!" My Sunday school teacher threw off 
his sissied gentleness and adorned with a red, white and 
red cockade, stood on a street comer and shouted the 
heaven-inspired glory of secession. I couldn't grasp the 
meaning of it all, but I wanted to fight to music. My 
combats had never been set to tune, and I longed to fire 
a gun with Dixie stirring in my soul A freckled girl 
with whom I was in love on account of her flaming hair, 
sniffed at my valor, and seeking my rival in her affections 
I fought him and got the worst of it. The grief of every 
stripling was his youth, his inaptitude for the ranks; 
and into my prayers, enforced upon me at night, I 
carried my sorrow and upbraided the Lord for not hav- 
ing favored me with an earlier birth. My eldest brother, 
more than twenty years older than I, joined the cavalry, 
and when he had come home to spend a night with us 
before going to the front, I filched his saber, unsheathed 
the bright war blade and slept with it. 
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Soon came the news of victory, and the church bells 
were rung. A man named Bertrand, almost a centenarian, 
and who boasted that he had stood at the death-bed of 
Napoleon, robbed a town cow of her bell and tottered 
up and down the street, ringing it; and now I told the 
Lord that I'd rather be as young as I was than to be as 
aged as that poor old mummy. It was not long, however, 
before other news was spread, and now the bells were 
silent. There came the whispered hush of human voices, 
the mysterious shaking of gray heads, and then the cry 
of women, wringing their hands: "The Yankees are 
coming!" Our troops had been withdrawn and the town 
was defenseless. Boys dropped their marbles and turned 
away from the game to hear the doleful drone of the 
negroes. They had heard dismal tales of the Northern 
overseer, who, further south, had worked the black 
man to death; and now they believed that all of the 
Yankees coming south were bent upon the mission of 
a more abject slavery for Africa's unfortunate children. 
The story had been told and we believed it that each 
man who marched in the ranks of the North wore a 
pair of horns not always hidden by his cap. The horns 
of the officers were gilded to catch the fancy of women, 
and the left horn of a captain had been shot off by a 
sharpshooter from our neighborhood and sent home 
where it was hidden away among the relics of achieve- 
ment, too sacred to be shown. Up and down the streets, 
u The Yankees are coming! " And now the bells were not 
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silent but funereally tolling. The submissive draped 
white bedsheets from their windows; and I saw a man 
burn his Confederate flag, his prayer for mercy ascend- 
ing with the smoke. "The Yankees are coming! " My 
black nurse, weeping over me, told me that they would 
cut my throat, and my father hearing her, threatened 
her with the lash, but when questioned, he admitted 
that the town might be burnt. And turning to a neighbor 
who had supped upon the firebrands of secession, he 
asked, "Where are the tents of Israel now r ?" And the old 
fool answered, "The Lord God of hosts will take care 
of them/' 

Early in a forenoon after a night of bell-tolling and 
of prayer, we heard the triumphant blare of a brass band. 
... A legion of Yankees came marching down the street. 
How trim and how neat they were in their blue garb; 
how orderly, silent, and looking neither to the right nor 
to the left, but straight ahead as if their mission lay far 
beyond us. They went into camp, in a woods pasture 
near by; and now the boys ran out to get a better look at 
them. They greeted us with good humor, not a frown; 
and in a sort of humiliated astonishment we listened to 
their mirth as they stood about the campfires. One of 
them told me a story of a bear that he had killed in Wis- 
consin, and running home I sneaked a peach pie and gave 
it to him. There was no violence. Not even a chicken 
was stolen; but our greatest astonishment was that re- 
moving their head gear they revealed no horns. Nor did 
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close search bring out a difference between them and 
"our folks" except as to their accents which to us seemed 
harsh. Soon our schools which had been dismissed in 
fear were opened in confidence. In McGuffey's reader 
I had ever searched for pieces signed "Shakespeare/ 7 
finding a charm in them, not suspecting that the name 
stood for the most immortal of all the poets; and one 
evening when near a campfire I heard a Yankee sergeant 
quote from the dream of Clarence, terming the author 
the greatest of the children of men, I felt flattered and 
rewarded him with an old hen that dozed too confidently 
within my reach. 

As time drew along some of our handsomest young 
women were married by Northern officers, and thus it 
has ever been that the conquerors have the pick of the 
ladies. The brides were not branded as traitors, but 
whenever a man came forward and swore the oath of 
allegiance, the boys sought a chance to shy a stone at 
him. The garrison that occupied Gallatin was gradually 
reduced, as the war was blazing at the front; and one 
night the news was spread that the Confederate General 
John Morgan, with his famous cavalry, was advancing 
upon the town. Now the cry was joyous, "The Rebels 
are coming!" 

One morning the town was keyed up in expectancy 
of a fight, and then came one of the surprises of war: 
Colonel Boon, the Federal commander, surrendered 
without the firing of a gun. His soldiers were paroled 
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and many of them drooping In humiliation, cursed his 
name. It was for us a time of great Jubilation, Morgan's 
men singing as they rode through the streets, but an- 
other surprise was swiftly to come, the approach of 
Johnson, a Union cavalry leader. After a night when 
Morgan's men had danced more to the tune of wine than 
of the fiddle, they were ordered to mount and to ride 
forth to meet the enemy. Along with a number of other 
boys I was commanded to a cellar, but I escaped and 
importuned a half -drunken bugler to let me ride on his 
horse behind him out to the field of battle. He said that 
if I would take his canteen over to the house of a negro 
and bring it back full of peach brandy I might go with 
him. I snatched at the chance and ran over to the negro's 
house. He arose from prayer, but was keen for a trade, 
accepting my jacket, of which I stripped myself, for a 
canteen of brandy, potent in its newness. I took my place 
behind the bugler, and almost hidden by his cloak, 
escaped notice except once when an officer ordered me 
to dismount. But I begged so piteously that he rode 
away, swaying in his saddle. Now with shouts and songs 
of discordant loudness we rode forth to batde. The 
morning was beautiful. The iron weed was In bloom, 
and sitting on its purple top, the dryfly sang the song of 
midsummer. Mocking birds fluttered in the apple trees, 
and the bee martin flew round and round, seeking for a 
sight of the honey-ladened laborer that had buzzed over 
into a field of clover. The troop dashed out upon a blue- 
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grass plane. Over the brow of a green slope the enemy 
was advancing. It was to be a cavalry fight, a shock of 
horse and a clash of saber. I glanced to the right and saw 
that our men were stretched out in a long line, and look- 
ing ahead, discovered that the enemy was in similar form. 
My friend blew his bugle. Clash! Two lines had met 
with sabers drawn. It was an entrancing sight. Not a 
pistol nor a carbine had been fired. There was no dust. 
The hoofs of the horses were soft upon the sward. Clash! 
Far to the right as the sabers gleamed there were two 
long lines of brightness, broken into whirling glints of 
sun-reflecting silver. It was beauty and not horror that 
impressed me. I failed not to catch a single shading. I 
saw a bee martin catch a bee, I saw an iron weed bend 
its purple head beneath the touch of a lark, I saw a man 
with his skull split open, fall to the ground. My friend 
blew his bugle. The horses leaped forward. The line of 
blue began to grow ragged. Wilder shouts, and now 
gunshots with, it seemed to me, the intruding yap, yap, 
of a stray dog. The enemy was in flight. My friend, 
standing in his stirrups, waved his bugle high in the air 
and then blew upon it a triumphant blast. The enemy 
made a stand and again the sabers flashed but the old 
wine and the new brandy made the Confederates im- 
petuous. They would not listen to command. My friend 
blew his bugle. The opposing line broke again, and then 
more carbine shots. My friend lifted his bugle, but 
sounded no blast from its brazen throat. I thought that 



he had taken pity upon the vanquished line. Forward we 
bounded. My friend began to lean back against me. Was 
he laughing? He leaned back further. 

"Don't, please. You are about to shove me off." 
He leaned back further, I moved to one side, reached 
around and took hold of the horn of the saddle. Blood 
spurted from the bugler's breast. I looked and saw that 
death had thrown its film into his eyes. I stretched down 
and with my foot kicked the stirrup a\vay. The bugler 
leaned over and fell to the ground. I got into the saddle, 
rode up to a fence, got down and ran back over the 
grassy slope. I saw a martin catch a bee. I saw the purple 
head of the iron weed bend beneath the touch of the 
lark. 



NOTE. Read became the editor of the Little Rock Gazette, 
and a jew years later he and his brother-in-law founded the 
Arkansas Traveller, a humorous weekly which became 
famous throughout the country. Len Gansett, his first novel, 
published in 1888, was the beginning of his long career as 
a successful novelist. In 1940, the year after his death at the 
age of eighty-seven, one more book of his was published, 
Mark Twain and I. 




MARY ROBERTS RINEHART. 

When Mary Roberts at the 
age of seventeen entered the 
Pittsburgh Training School for 
Nurses, in 1893? it took courage 
to face the hard routine of 
work in a big emergency hospital. Medical practice was still 
almost primitive; modern conveniences and facilities -were 
unknown. No task was too menial and revolting to be as- 
signed to the probationers. But like nurses today, Mary and 
her fellow students were inspired by the Florence Night- 
ingale tradition. The renewed hope and happiness they 
brought to their patients made up for the long hours of 
bitter hard work. 

In the following selection from My Story, Mary Roberts 
Rinehart tells of her two years as a nurse in training, and of 
excitement and heartbreak of a big hospital. 



GIRLNURSE 

/r is HARD now to remember the status of women 
In the late 8o's. Economically, they were almost 
helpless. Unmarried women of good family had prac- 
tically no resources. If sufficiently trained they could 
"teach school." Also in dire emergency, they could go 
310 
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into shops as saleswomen. This last, however, Implied 
a loss of social status, and all of them Implied that the 
men of the family could not support their womcnkind. 
Also, there were only a limited number of such positions. 

The result was that innumerable women found them- 
selves dependent for homes, for their clothing and the 
very food they ate, on other and often reluctant mem- 
bers of their families. . . . 

Then one day a strange thing happened. A woman 
doctor moved in and put out a small brass sign. It read 
"C. Jane Vincent, AIR" 

The street neither approved nor disapproved. It 
simply waited. Itself, it had no intention of patronizing 
C. Jane Vincent. Still, it had its emergencies, and even a 
woman doctor then might be better than none. Just how 
long Doctor Vincent sat in her offices and waited for 
patients, I do not know, but gradually they began to 
drift in. Not from the street, however; the street was 
still waiting. . . . 

But she had struck my small imagination ... I would 
stand and watch her going in or coming out. She w^as not 
young and she looked very stern and business-like. Soon 
I announced to an amused family that I intended to be a 
doctor. They laughed at me, and now when I spoke of 
going to college there was a curious silence. . . . 

I was still sixteen when I graduated from the High 
School in June of that year. . . . 

In August, following that June, I would be seventeen, 
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and things were still difficult at home. The panic of 1 893 
was at its height. With the best efforts of both my father 
and my mother ends would just meet and no more, and 
here was I, practically grown to my present five feet 
three inches, thin but strong, and with all the education 
I could hope to get under the circumstances. . . . 

I cannot remember just why I decided to go into a 
hospital to study nursing. Probably it was with some 
vague idea of preparing for medical college. . . . 

One day, shortly after that graduation, I put up my 
hair for the first time, let a tuck out of a pink and white 
dimity dress, put on my best hat, white with pink roses, 
and with a rose parasol to complete my maturity, went 
to see the family doctor. 

The family doctor, however, had gone away for the 
summer and a young man had taken over his practice. 
A very dark young man, black hair, small black 
mustache, black eyes behind pince-nez. A rather severe 
young man, too, when I told him my errand. He looked 
at that frivolous outfit and scowled. 

"You have an idea that nursing is a romantic business," 
he said. "It is nothing of the sort." 

"I know it isn't," I said feebly. "I " 

"You think it is nothing but smoothing pillows and 
stroking foreheads," he insisted. 

But in the end he softened. He said, since I seemed an 
obstinate sort of person, and as he had just completed his 
interneship, he himself would show me over the place, 
and he even set a day and hour. 
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"I know every rat hole in It," he assured me, as I got 
up to go. 

His name, it seemed, was Rinehart, Stanley Marshall 
Rinehart. 

He took me through the hospital as he had agreed. 
It seemed a dreary sort of place, full of queer smells and 
strange echoing sounds. It was mysterious. The very 
nurses, going about their work in crisp blue and white 
uniforms, were mysterious. The ambulance arrived and 
something on a stretcher and covered with a gray 
blanket was carried in. 

Let me be honest here. I had at that time no faintest 
idea of service in the broad sense of the word. That 
was to grow in me slowly, and only when I discovered 
through serving the joy that lay in it. The hospital lured 
me that day as an adventure, an experience, and as the 
solution of a practical difficulty. I applied to the Superin- 
tendent of Nurses that very day, before I left. 

"You look very young/' she said. "How old are you?" 

"Seventeen," I said promptly. After all, this was June, 
and I would be seventeen in August. 

"And your next birthday?" 

"In August." 

In August of 1893, then, at the age of seventeen years 
and six days, I entered the Pittsburgh Training School 
for Nurses, and a world so new, so strange and at times 
so terrible, that even now it hurts me to remember it. 
Not the hospital itself, a fine institution magnificently 
managed; not even the labor, although it finally de- 
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stroyed my health and broke down my young body. But 
here was all the tragedy of the world gathered under 
one roof. 

I had had no preparation for it, nor for the human 
wreckage I was to encounter. I had had no knowledge 
whatever of brutality, or cruelty, or starvation. They 
were words to me, and only words. Even childbirth 
still remained more or less of a mystery. But I served my 
probationary period of three months, and 1 ran the 
course as best I could. . . . 

Late in the afternoon of August eighteenth, 1893, my 
father took me to the great gloomy red brick building 
which was to be my home for two years. What he 
thought he did not say; perhaps there was relief In his 
mind. I would be cared for. . . . 

I sat in a waiting room, in a blue foulard silk dress 
with small pink rosebuds in it, and a broad blue hat. 
There was a heavy odor of iodoform in the air, and all 
at once I was frightened. My hands began to shake. 
Nobody came. My bag was beside my chair, but it did 
not occur to me to pick it up and run. I sat very still. 
After a long time the Assistant Supervisor came in. ... 

She took me to my room and left me; a neat Spartan 
room very small but very high. When one lay in the 
narrow white iron bed, it was like lying at the bottom 
of a well. Besides the bed it had a bureau, a small table, a 
rocking chair and a straight one. Also a small closet, 
with a laundry bag. There was a window beside the 
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bed, looking down onto a courtyard, paved with cement. 
The hospital occupied three sides of It. On the fourth 
at the corner was the stable for the ambulance and 
ambulance horses, and I was to learn well the ominous 
thud of the horses' feet, the sound of Its bell furiously 
rung by the fat driver's foot, as It went out and came In 
through the great arch with iron gates under the hospital 
building proper. 

I ate my supper in a crowded dining room. I was still 
dazed. It was outrageously early to eat, anyhow. Five 
o'clock was first supper, and second at five-thirty. After 
supper I went back to my room and sat down again. 
The door was open, for it was very hot. 

At seven o'clock the night nurses began to pass the 
door, on their way to duty. Some of them had their 
heels tied up with bandages, for there were no rubber 
heels in those days, and walked very silently. One and 
all they looked tired, for the weather was hot for day- 
light sleeping, and the noise of traffic terrific under open 
windows. For twelve hours they would be on duty, 
with a brief relief for a midnight supper, but I knew 
nothing then of night duty; of the agonizing desire for 
sleep toward dawn, the heroic struggle to keep going, 
the horrors of that long hour before daylight when 
human vitality is low, and men and women die with the 
night. . . . 

At six o'clock the next morning the night watchman 
pounded on the door and called the hour . . . for the 
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nurses the day had begun. I went timidly to the door of 
E Ward that morning. ... It was the women's typhoid 
ward, and the typhoid season had already begun. . . . 

A long ward, with windows on both sides, and under 
those windows a double row of beds. Fifteen beds, 
white iron and high. Beside each bed a stand, hooked 
onto the foot of each bed the card which told the 
patient's simple life story, sex, age, occupation, religion, 
nearest friend. In the center of the aisle formed by the 
beds, a round table with a bright red cover, and in all 
the empty space which was left, cots; small temporary 
cots, to take care of the overflow. 

And every bed full; every cot full. Twenty-odd sick 
women, some of them emaciated beyond words, some of 
them delirious, some on the way to recovery. All of 
them, however, to be bathed each day, and sometimes 
bathed with alcohol every few hours. All the beds to 
be kept spotless, the mouths cleaned of the sores of 
fever, the hair combed and braided, the medicines and 
nourishments given, the temperatures taken. And to do 
this, two nurses and one probationer, myself. 

As it developed, however, at the beginning none of 
this devolved on me at all. A probationer was a novice, 
not to be trusted save with the most menial tasks. And 
although my stomach revolted at some of these tasks and 
my pride at most of them, I somehow got through the 
day. It was not what I had dreamed. . . . But at evening 
the head nurse put her hand on my arm. 
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"You have done very well today/* she said. 

It was enough, and that night at prayers I had the 
beginnings of a sense of service, and of the joy of 
service. , . . 

Late on the second day I was sent up to the operating 
room to clean up. 

The operating room was on the top floor. It was an 
amphitheater; in the well, floored with tile, were the 
operating table, the glass-topped instrument tables, the 
white and glass cabinets containing other instruments. In 
the semi-circle above rose the seats of the amphitheater, 
and while the wards were still lighted with gas, a great 
electric dome hung over the table and lighted all of the 
room. 

Axound a corner was a new thing, a bright nickel- 
plated sterilizer for towels and dressings, and smaller 
sterilizers for instruments boiled and hissed here and 
there. Antisepsis had come in, although some of the 
older surgeons considered it a lot of poppycock. Already 
the younger men were talking about rubber gloves, were 
scrubbing their hands for long periods and then douch- 
ing them with solution before operating. And some of 
the older men irritated them; they were fine surgeons, 
those older men, but often they would wander in to 
look on without donning their white coats. I have even 
seen one or two of them chewing tobacco, and looking 
about for a handy vessel. Often, too, they wore beards, 
and who was there to say that a beard might not be 
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surgically clean? When they operated they washed their 
hands casually, and scrubbed them not at all. . . . 

But operations were untidy things, at the best, in those 
days. The result was that an operating room after a series 
of operations looked like a shambles, and it was no ex- 
ception on that first day. My own introduction to it was 
an extremely shocking one. I was told to carry out a 
pail, and there was a human foot in it. ... 

I carried it out, and I was not sick. I was shocked, but 
not sick. I came back and went to work in that shambles. 
Some of the nurses were polishing the instruments after 
sterilizing them; they used a soap made with powdered 
pumice, and after they were dried they rubbed them 
until they shone. Under the dome they shone -and glit- 
tered, the little knives, the artery clips, the fine saws and 
scissors. They looked small and deadly. 

The other probationer and I carbolized the rubber 
sheets. We laid them out on the table and washed the 
blood off with strong carbolic acid solution. Then we 
hung them over the rail of the amphitheater to dry. 
They were black and shiny, and very heavy. She was 
sick at her stomach. She had to stop and go and stand 
by an open window. She said it was the chloroform. 

Another extension of my world now. Women dying 
in the ward, and a human foot in a pail. A young girl 
was very low. The head nurse had me put screens 
around her bed, and she looked at the card on the foot 
and had the office notify the "nearest friend." Some- 
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times she had to be alone, that girl, there behind her 
screens waiting to die. But she was not conscious, and 
the work of the ward had to go on. 

The next day they carried a stretcher behind the 
screens and took her out, neatly covered. The other 
patients watched the procession. It meant very little to 
them, save that they were lucky. She had gone, but they 
were still there. I myself was sorry, but not grieved. It 
gave us an extra bed. I sent the bedding to be sterilized, 
the mattress and the pillows, and made it up fresh and 
clean. Then we moved a woman from a cot to it. ... 

Gradually these women began to emerge as individu- 
als into my consciousness. As they passed the crisis and 
got stronger they wanted to talk. They would hold me* 
or the other nurses, by the arm and pour out their life 
stories. Sometimes they told things they had never told 
before. . . . 

We . . . would walk into the ward in the mornings, 
the head nurse first with the keys, the junior nurse with 
records and medicine basket, the probationer bringing 
up the rear. At once we went to work. Breakfast would 
be coming down. One of us went to the dumbwaiter and 
waited. The pantry girl was a buxom creature. She 
helped us with the heavy trays, great ironstone china 
bowls of porridge, stewed fruit, boiled eggs for the 
regular diets, broths for the others. Magnificently clean, 
everything; the food fair to middling. Then the proba- 
tioner carried in the heavy tray to the ward. The red 
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cloth had been folded up, and the tray was placed on 
the table. Feeding cups were filled with broth or milk 
for those who could use them, but some had to be fed 
with a spoon. . . . 

Following that came the rush of the morning. Every 
patient bathed, fresh nightgowns put on, every bed 
changed. There was an art in making the bed. The 
patient was rolled to one side, and the old sheets rolled 
up against her back. Also one half of the open nightgown 
was put on. Then the new sheets were placed and the 
loose portion similarly rolled. Over this mountain range 
of sheet, rubber sheet and draw sheet, the patient was 
then rolled back, and the sheets drawn taut and smooth. 
At the corners they were neatly angled and tucked 
in. ... 

We worked madly. I would run out to the clothes 
chute with the soiled linen, carry back armfuls of fresh. 
It had a clean smell, the smell of the hot mangles, but 
also it had a faint odor of disinfectant. When the patients 
and the beds were ready, the wards were swept. . . . 

Sometimes a terrible thing happened. The Staif arrived 
before we were ready. Internes did not count. . . . But 
the Staff was different. In that small world which had 
now effectually cut me off from the larger one, the Staff 
ruled imperially. . . . 

One knew when they were coming by the very way 
in which the iron doors of the elevator were thrown 
back. They came along the corridor majestically, fol- 
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lowed each by his small suite: the Senior and Junior 
internes, the Assistant Supervisor. The came 

into the ward, greeted us with a certain condescension, 
took out his glasses, glanced at the records. 

The head nurse had caught up a clean folded towel, 
a brown-covered order book and a pencil. It was her 
privilege to follow this imposing procession about the 
ward, and to lay her towel over any chest the great 
wished to examine. She spread her towel, the great 
bent an ear. Nobody moved, or coughed. Then he 
would give an order, the head nurse would pass the book 
and pencil to the interne, and he wrote It down. 

Not until the procession had made Its exit did I draw 
a full breath. 

One afternoon I heard the step of authority coming 
along the hall, but unaccompanied. It was the Doctor 
Rinehart who had shown me the hospital and who, It 
turned out, had been away at the World's Fair and was 
now looking me up. But I felt very constrained with 
him. He too was Staff , surgical staff. I was not supposed 
to talk to Staff save on professional matters. . . . 

One day I was "accepted." I had hardly hoped to be. 
I was much younger than the others, and I had made 
no distinguished record. But I was accepted, free now 
to have one of the night nurses make me a cap. They 
were difficult caps, of stiff tulle, pleated into a narrow 
band, and not worn on the back of the head, but on the 
top. I was free too to order my striped uniforms, my 
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stiff white Eton collars, my little white ties, my heavy 
wide-belted aprons. Free to receive for spending money 
the eight dollars a month which would barely pay for 
my thermometers. Free to carry a black chatelaine bag 
hung at my side, and containing my curved surgical 
scissors, my dressing forceps, my thermometer in its 
case. Free to have my skirts brushing the hardwood 
floors. Free even to be called to the operating room, and 
to see the shining instruments at work. . . . 

Being a nurse was more difficult than being a proba- 
tioner. Now I had responsibility. . . . 

One would go to bed, utterly weary, to be roused by 
a loud hammering on the door. 

"Operating room! " 

Always my clothing was left ready. I would jump 
out of bed, dress in a couple of minutes, rush to the 
elevator. In the anteroom would be some figure under 
gray blankets, perhaps one or two men who had brought 
it in, anxiously and awkwardly standing by. In the oper- 
ating room the nurses would be hurrying about, filling 
irrigators, starting sterilizers, getting out instruments. 

"What is it?" 

"Amputation." 

Then there might be a period of waiting until the staff 
surgeon arrived. The Supervisor was in charge; she 
knew who was operating, what solutions he liked, what 
needles and catgut he would want. One watched her, 
and ran to do what she said. She was a tower of strength, 
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a stinging wasp. The Surgical would be getting 

out the instruments, the anaesthetist ready in the outer 
room. 

Then the surgeon would come. . . 

One night I went up, and as we waited I said: 

"Who is operating?" 

"S.M." 

I was a little frightened, for S.M. was "hospital" for 
Stanley M. Rinehart. . . . He was very particular. 
Everything had to be just right at S.M.'s operations. 
When anything was wrong he told the world, in a loud 
clear voice. But he was a good surgeon; most good 
surgeons were like that. 

My hands trembled, for after all he had helped me to 
be where I was. Suppose I did something wrong, and he 
spoke to me about it? But he paid no attention whatever 
to me. I doubt if he even saw me. He was utterly en- 
grossed in his work, and luckily everything went as it 
should. . . . 

In my brief life I had had few contacts with men. . . . 
Now I was to see and handle men, to work over them, 
to quiet them when suffering, to sit by them when they 
were dying. 

I was horribly nervous. True, there were orderlies 
in the men's wards. Nothing was to shock the sensibili- 
ties of the nurses of those days. For certain types of 
operations the nurses prepared the operating room and 
then departed, and orderlies took their places. But here 
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were men, two rows of them, injured, not sick. They 
lay in their beds and gazed at the nurses, those coal 
miners and mill workers, and what not; rough custom- 
ers, mostly unshaven, with their cluttered bedside stands, 
their demands for newspapers, for food, for drinks of 
water, for God knows what. 

How would they act? What would they say to me, as 
I bathed them and changed their rumpled beds, these 
men with their fracture boxes, their plaster casts, their 
bandaged stumps? 

They were children. In time they became my chil- 
dren. Never once in all my experience was I to hear 
a suggestive word, see a suggestive gesture. They were 
men, but they were boys. Sometimes they were 'unruly 
boys, often enough they were morose and silent. . . . 

But D Ward almost broke my heart. . . . 

The men were injured, were brought in and forgot- 
ten. Practically always the hospital cared for them with- 
out compensation, although here and there was one who 
either paid himself, or was paid for, the six dollars a 
week which entitled him to a napkin on his tray. The 
burden of this care was passed on to the community, 
which bore it for many of the great industries which 
were reaping fortunes. Once in a long time a lawyer 
came in and some small settlement was made. I would 
get the pen and ink, and the injured man would sign 
his name or make his cross. 

Hospital time was lost time, so far as wages were con- 
cerned. On visiting days twice a week callers came to 
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these wards, tired women slipping in surreptitious for- 
bidden foods, forbidden tobacco. Sometimes they would 
talk to the nurse. They had no money. They were not 
in revolt; they simply did not know what to do. The 
men had no money either, for lawyer's fees. Often they 
had been careless, and there was no attempt then to pro- 
tect workmen against the familiarity with hazard which 
caused death and mutilation, A few unions only, being 
fought to the death at Homestead, with riots and blood- 
shed; no pensions, no profit sharing, no anything. 

And against all this, the worry, the occasional smol- 
dering bitterness, the actual physical pain, only a nurse 
or two to make them as comfortable as possible, to be 
determinedly cheerful, to overlook some of the little 
surreptitious gifts. It was wrong, rottenly wrong. 

Some of this I got first hand. There was a big deputy 
in the ward, recovering from a bullet wound received 
at Homestead. He had been a policeman, but his heart 
was with the men. When he began to get better he 
swaggered about the ward, proud of his huge muscles, 
of his wound, of his maleness. He was as gentle as a 
child with the others. 

"They got plenty of trouble," he would say. "Plenty 
of trouble." 

At night when the feverish ones rapped with their tin 
cups on their stands for water, he would get up in his 
nightshirt and wander out with the cups to the ice water 
cooler in the halL 

I was seventeen, and they were my children. . . . 
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The drama of the hospital was constantly presenting 
itself to me. D Ward, for instance, had the emergency- 
ward also, a small room with two beds covered with gray 
blankets and a wheeled table for carting emergency cases 
to the operating room, the ward or the mortuary. 

And the emergency ward had dramas. . . . 

That first night duty was simply plain hell. . . . What 
is more, we followed our dead to the mortuary, with its 
strange silence, its stained-glass windows. An isolated 
room, very scary at night, where we bathed those poor 
bodies, clothed them in decent shrouds, and covered 
them with fair white sheets. 

I had three wards, C, D and E, on that night duty. 
Also I had the emergency ward. E, however, was a con- 
valescent ward, and gave no trouble. But D was a night- 
mare. It was the men's medical ward, and to it came the 
delirious typhoid cases, an occasional delirium tremens, 
any sick man who needed help. Not only was typhoid 
still raging in the city that year, but the aftermath of the 
panic of '93 which had ruined my father had filled the 
wards. Disease was fostered by ill-nourished bodies, and 
unemployment was still rife. That winter the bread lines 
wound for blocks around the city streets and men lay at 
night for shelter on the bare floors of the station houses. 
When they were brought in, injured or sick, they were 
ragged and filthy, their bodies gaunt. Sometimes they 
tried to kill themselves and we got them, dazed with 
drugs, writhing with poison, wet from the river. . . . 
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Sometimes a delirious patient would escape. . . . 

After the four o'clock temperatures were taken, how- 
ever, there would be as a rule two hours of quiet. It was 
then that the agony of sleep almost overcame me. I 
would get up, walk about, fight it desperately. To lay 
my head on the table would have been fatal, for I did 
not sleep in the daytime. I would stand at the small 
window looking out into the courtyard, and almost pray 
for dawn. I could not read, I did not think. 

Indeed, I did very little thinking at all, and as little 
feeling as possible. Already I had become a sort of 
machine, functioning as best I could. When I felt I 
sulff ered, so I set up a defensive mechanism; don't think, 
don't feel . . . 

There were times when I felt that I could bear no 
more. It was the Emergency Ward which almost broke 
me. I stood one night beside a man who had been caught 
in a flywheel, and whose body felt like jelly. I wanted 
him to die quickly, not to go on breathing. Oh, stop 
breathing. I can't stand it. Die and stop suffering. I can't 
stand it. I can't. 

At midwinter that year smallpox broke out in the 
hospital. The convalescents were sent out, and such 
victims as could be moved were sent to the Municipal 
Hospital. . . . Then the doors were closed and police- 
men put on guard. 

We were quarantined. . . . Some of the wards were 
empty, and those we disinfected. . . . 
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But the acrid fumes of the disinfectant hung over the 
corridors like a pall We all coughed. Nobody cared 
much to eat, and time, which had been a priceless thing, 
became an endless burden. We had no place to go, save 
the roof or the courtyard. And the patients, in the wards 
where the disease had originated, became trouble- 
some, . . . 

It was a bad time, but it passed, and once more the 
Staff moved about the halls and wards, and I was seeing 
Doctor Rinehart again. 

I had seen him at intervals ever since that day in E 
Ward. He always seemed amused to find me there, still 
holding out. Sometimes he made little jokes about it, and 
one day finding me pasting new labels on the bottles in 
the medicine closet, to the delight of the ward he pasted 
one on my cap. 

But that spring I began to see more of him. I was in 
the children's ward, and he had some cases there. More 
than that he loved children. He would walk in, appar- 
ently very severe, looking through his pince-nez at the 
children, and they would rush to him and surround him. 
He was very gentle with them, and he played with 
them. . . . 

But I was always tired; growing somewhat discour- 
aged, too. Drama had become routine. I was not even 
reading. At night I slept, dog tired, exhausted. 

In the papers I could see where some of my old friends 
were going away, to school, to college. . . . 
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What had become of my dreams, even of my educa- 
tion? When I studied now it was for lectures and exam- 
inations, but what of my general education? One day I 
told Doctor Rinehart that I wanted to study German, 
and the next day he brought into the ward a little 
German book. 

So now at night I labored with the German language, 
and once or twice I went to his house and in his office 
he gave me a lesson. He had a fine gift for rolling his 
r's, a clear sonorous voice. But German was very hard 
for me, and soon the lessons were the most barefaced of 
excuses. In May of that year we became engaged. 



NOTE. A few years after her marriage to Dr. Rinehart, their 
savings 'were wiped out in a market crash. They had three 
young sons to bring up. So Mrs. Rinehart sat down at her 
typewriter. Her first stories were published as serials in popu- 
lar magazines. One of these was read by a publisher who 
recognized the wide appeal of her writing and brought out 
her serials in book form. The first of these was a mystery 
story, The Circular Staircase, published in 1908. Mary Rob- 
erts Rinehart became one of our most successful writers. 
Over 10,000,000 copies of her books have been sold. 




JESSE STUART, not yet OUt 

of high school and not quite 
seventeen, went to Lonesome 
Valley to try his hand at teach- 
ing. In the mountain regions 
of Kentucky where guns of- 
ten took the place of law courts and where brutality went 
hand in hand with a yearning for beauty and education 
this was no soft job. 

Jesse had to prove himself to the wary people of that in- 
grown, poverty-stricken area. Some of his pupils were older 
and bigger than he, and Stuart needed the muscles he had 
developed on an earlier job, pouring cement into a concrete 
mixer. What happened in his one-room schoolhouse is told 
in the following selection from Stuart's autobiography, The 
Thread That Runs So True. 



READIN', WRITIN' AND 
FIGHTIN' 

^/t NDAY morning when I started on my way to 

y v school, I had with me Don Conway, a pupil 

twenty years of age, who had never planned to enter 

school again. I was the new teacher here at Lonesome 

330 
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Valley and I didn't know what kind of brains he had. 
He had left school when he was in the fourth grade. . . . 
He didn't ask me how old I was. I didn't tell him in 
eighteen more days I would be seventeen. One had to be 
eighteen before he was old enough to teach school 
Don Conway knew the fate of my sister when she was 
employed to teach the Lonesome Valley School. He 
knew how Guy Hawkins had blacked her eyes with his 
fists, had whipped her before the Lonesome Valley 
pupils. She was a fair-haired, beautiful blue-eyed girl of 
nineteen when she had come to Lonesome Valley. She 
went home a nervous wreck, long before her school was 
finished. After I'd seen the way my sister was beaten 
up, I begged to go to Lonesome Valley, . . . 

Superintendent Staggers didn't want me to go to 
Lonesome Valley. But there wasn't anything he could 
do about it after John Conway, Lonesome Valley Dis- 
trict School trustee, recommended me. That was why I 
was here to teach school. 

When Don and I reached the schoolhouse, at least 
thirty-five pupils were there waiting outside. Guy 
Hawkins and Ova Salyers were standing together near 
the coalhouse with their torn-and-tattered, first grade 
books. They were larger than either Don or me. They 
were older too. They looked at me when I said "Good 
morning" to them. Many of the pupils turned shyly 
away and did not speak. They were waiting for the 
schoolhouse to be unlocked so they could rush in and 
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select their seats. Each had his dinner basket or bucket 
in his hand. The majority of them carried tattered-edged 
and backless books. 

I thought we had reached the schoolhouse very early. 
It wasn't eight o'clock and school didn't start until eight- 
thirty. The July sun hadn't dried the dew from parts of 
the valley yet; dew was ascending in white formless 
clouds from the tobacco, cane, and corn patches. But the 
people in Lonesome Valley went to bed early and got 
up early. All of the pupils in Lonesome Valley came 
from farms. 

The girls wore pigtails down their backs tied with all 
colors of ribbons. They wore clean print dresses and 
they were barefooted. Not one pupil in my school, 
large or small, boy or girl, wore a pair of shoes. . . . 

"Well, I'm opening the door," I said, to break the 
silence of my pupils. 

When I opened the door they laughed, screamed, and 
raced for the schoolhouse. Their shyness was gone now. 
There was a mad scramble to get inside the schoolhouse 
for seats. Then there was some discussion among them as 
to who would sit by whom. Girls had selected their seat- 
mates. There were a few controversies and a few hurt 
feelings. Often two pupils wanted to sit by the same 
person. No trouble with Guy and Ova. They walked 
inside reluctantly and sat down in a seat on the boys' 
side farthest from my desk. 

"Now let me make an announcement to you before 
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school starts," I said, after walking up to my desk. 
"There will not any longer be a girls' side and a boys' 
side. Sit any place you want to." 

They looked strangely at one another. Not one boy 
would cross to the girls' side. Not one girl would cross 
to the boys' side. In Lonesome Valley it was hard to 
break a teaching tradition more than a century old. But 
after I had been to high school, where there were no such 
things as a girls' side and a boys' side in a schoolroom, I 
didn't see why it wouldn't work in Lonesome Valley. 
Little did I dream that what I had said here would make 
news in Lonesome Valley, that it would be talked about 
by everybody, and that many would criticize me and 
call my school "a courting school." Boys and girls sit- 
ting together? Who had ever heard tell of it? ... 

When I walked down the broad center aisle and 
pulled on the bell rope, the soft tones sounded over the 
tobacco, corn, and cane fields and the lush green valley; 
with the ringing of this bell, my school had begun. I 
knew that not half the pupils in the school census were 
here. There were 104 in the school census, of school age, 
for whom the state sent per capita money to pay for 
their schooling. I had thirty-five pupils. I thought the 
soft tones of this school bell through the rising mists and 
over warm cultivated fields where parents and their 
children were trying to eke out a bare subsistence from 
the soil might bring back warm memories of happy 
school days. For I remembered the tones of the Plum 
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Grove school bell, and how I had longed to be back in 
school after I had quit at the age of nine to work for 
twenty-five cents a day to help support my family. . . . 

During my first day all I did was enroll my pupils in 
their classes, call them up front to the recitation seat and 
give them assignments in the few textbooks they pos- 
sessed. At that time, the textbooks were not furnished 
by the state. Each pupil had to furnish his own. ... I 
knew that many would buy books after the tobacco 
crops had been sold or the cane had been made into 
sorghum and sold. These were the money crops in 
Lonesome Valley. 

While enrolling my pupils, I made some temporary 
changes in seating arrangements. I often put a pupil 
without books beside a pupil with books, if they were 
in the same grade. As I enrolled the pupils, I tried to get 
acquainted with my pupils. I found them very shy. I 
was a stranger among them, though I had grown up 
under similar circumstances with equivalent opportuni- 
ties. There were approximately thirty miles separating 
their Lonesome Valley from my W~Hollow. But I was 
a stranger here. 

When I dismissed my pupils for the first recess, a 
fifteen-minute period between the beginning of the 
school day and the noon hour, I was amazed to see them 
all jump up from their seats at the same time and try to 
be the first out of the house. Big pupils pushed past the 
little ones and there was so much confusion and disorder, 
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I knew they would never leave the room like this again. 
Why were they running? I wondered. I had a few 
minutes' work to do before I could join them on the 
playground. Before I had finished this work, I heard 
the tenor of their uneven voices singing these familiar 
words: 

"The needle's eye that does supply, 

The thread that runs so true, 

Many a beau, have I let go, 

Because I wanted you. 

Many a dark and stormy night, 
When I went home with you, 
I stumped my toe and down I go, 
Because I wanted you/' 

I walked to the door and watched them. They had 
formed a circle, hand in hand, and around and around 
they walked and sang these words while two pupils held 
their locked hands high for the circle to pass under. 
Suddenly the two standing one inside the circle and 
one outsidelet their arms drop down to take a pupil 
from the line. Then the circle continued to march and 
sing while the two took the pupil aside and asked him 
whether he would rather be a train or an automobile. 
If the pupil said he'd rather be an automobile, he stood 
on one side; if a train, he stood on the other of the two 
that held hands. And when they had finished taking 
everybody from the circle, the two groups faced each 
other, lined up behind their captains. Each put his arms 
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around the pupil In front of him and locked his hands. 
The first line to break apart or to be pulled forward 
lost the game. 

Fifteen minutes were all too short for them to play 
"the needle's eye." I let recess extend five minutes so they 
could finish their second game. . . . Because they were 
having the time of their lives, I hated to ring the bell 
for "books." I lined them up, smaller pupils in front 
and larger ones behind, and had them march back into 
the schoolroom. 

Guy Hawkins and Ova Salyers were the last on the 
line. When they came inside the door, Guy asked per- 
mission to go with Ova after a bucket of water. We 
didn't have a well or a cistern at the schoolhouse. We 
had to get water from some home in the district. I told 
them they could go but not to be gone too long, for the 
pupils, after running and playing, were thirsty. The July 
sun beat down on the galvanized tin roof. This made the 
pine boards so hot inside they oozed resin. We raised 
all the windows but still the place was hot as the room 
in which I slept at Con ways'. My little room upstairs 
with a high unscreened window of only one sash didn't 
cool off until about midnight. Then, I could go to sleep. 

I knew the reason that all the rural schools had to 
begin in July, though the farmers had objected because 
they needed their children at home to help with farm 
work. Rural schools began early because coal was an 
added expense for winter months. The county schools 
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all over the state had barely enough funds to keep them 
going, and if they could have school during the hot 
months it sheared away a great expense from their 
budgets. But it was hard on the children and the teachers. 

The first bucket of water Guy and Ova brought 
didn't last five minutes. The majority of the pupils were 
still thirsty. I sent Guy and Ova back for more, telling 
them to borrow another bucket. I sent them in a hurry* 
And I knew I had to do something about the dipper 
problem. At Plum Grove, too, we had all drunk from 
the same dipper, but when I went to Landsburgh High 
School I was taught something different. 

So I made "an important announcement" to my pupils. 
I told them each had to bring his own drinking cup the 
next day. It could be a glass, teacup, gourd, dipper, just 
so it was his own and no one else drank from it. My 
pupils looked at one another and laughed as if my an- 
nouncement was funny. But I had seen sweat run from 
their faces into the dipper, and the next in line put his 
mouth where the sweat had run or where the other pupil 
had put his lips. I noticed, too, several pupils had put the 
rim up near the handle to their mouths, so I knew they 
didn't like to drink after the others. 

On Tuesday they brought their dippers, tin cups, and 
glasses. Only a few had forgotten, and I stopped with 
my busy schedule of class work long enough to teach 
them how to make paper drinking cups. I showed them 
how to take a clean sheet of paper from a tablet and fold 
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It to hold water. I gave them a lecture about drinking 
water. I told them never to drink from a stream. I told 
them how I had gotten typhoid fever twice; once from 
drinking cool water from a little stream, and once from 
drinking in a river. I had my pupils use the dipper to dip 
water from the bucket into their cups. They accepted 
my suggestion gladly. I also borrowed another water 
bucket from Bertha Conway and brought it to school. 
The one bucket allowed me for thirty-five pupils. . . . 

Tuesday when I stood beside Guy Hawkins and 
showed him how to hold his book when he read, my 
pupils laughed until I had to stop them. I was trying to 
teach Guy to read as he stumbled over the simple words 
in the First Grade Reader. My pupils laughed because 
Guy was taller by two inches than I was and heavier. 
He had a bullneck almost as large as his head, and a 
prominent jaw. His beard was so heavy that he had to 
shave every day. . . . 

Guy had big hands. His right had covered the back 
of his First Reader. And he had powerful arms. The 
muscles rippled under his clean blue-faded shirt. I meas- 
ured him as I stood beside him. I knew that if I ever had 
to fight him, it would be a fight. And I knew that I 
wasn't going to fight him unless he forced me to fight. 
He was more powerful physically than I was. And the 
outcome of our fight might depend on the one who 
successfully landed the first haymaker to the other's jaw. 

Then I looked down at Ova Salyers sitting on the reci- 
tation seat beside me. . . . 
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If It were not for these two young men, I wouldn't 
have had any trouble disciplining my school All the 
other pupils played hard and they were obedient. They 
would have been good in their class work if they had had 
the proper training. I had ten-year-old pupils just start- 
ing to school. Nineteen-year-olds in the first grade. 
Fourteen-year-olds in the second grade. I had one 
twelve-year-old girl in the eighth grade. They had not 
been promoted because they had never attended a full 
school term. They had taken the same grade over and 
over until they could stand and recite some of the be- 
ginning lessons from memory. 

"Guy, how long have you been in the first grade?" 
I asked. 

"Oh, about eight years," he laughed. 

"You're not going to be in it any longer," I said. 

"Why?" he asked. 

"Because I'm going to promote you," I said. "Tomor- 
row you start in the second grade." 

Then I had Ova Salyers read. He had also been in the 
first grade eight years. I promoted him. 

When these young men sat down again I saw them 
look at each other and laugh as if they thought my pro- 
moting them was funny. I knew they accepted school 
as a joke, a place to come and see people. A place where 
they could join a circle of smaller children and play "the 
needle's eye." And I knew there wasn't much chance 
of reasoning with either one. But I had a feeling that 
time would come. I didn't believe they were coming to 
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school for any good. I felt that Guy was waiting his 
chance for me. I was not going to take any chances; I 
was going to give him the full benefit of the doubt. . . . 

The following Monday I had stayed at the school- 
house to do some work on my school records, and Don 
Conway had gone home with his sister and brothers. 
This was the first afternoon I had stayed at school after 
all my pupils had gone. The room was very silent and I 
was busy working when I heard soft footsteps walking 
around the building. I looked through the window on 
my left and I saw Guy Hawkins' head. His uncombed, 
tousled hair was ruffled by the Lonesome Valley wind. 

I wondered why he was coming back. I wondered if 
he had forgotten something. 

Then I realized this was the first time he had been able 
to catch me by myself. And I remembered a few other 
incidents in Greenwood County's rural schools where 
a pupil had come back to the school when the teacher 
was there alone, and had beaten hell out of him. I could 
recall three or four such incidents. But I didn't have 
time to think about them. Not now. Guy came in the 
door with his cap in his hand. I didn't want him to see 
me looking up at him, but I did see him coming down the 
broad middle aisle, taking long steps and swinging his big 
arms. He looked madder than any man or animal I had 
ever seen. He walked up to my desk and stood silently 
before me. 

"Did you forget something, Guy?" I asked. 
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"Naw, I've never forgot nothinV he reminded me. 

"Then what do you want?" I asked. 

"Whip you," he said. 

"Why do you want to whip me?" I asked him. 

"I didn't like your sister," he said. "You know what 
I done to her." 

"Yes, I know what you did to her," I said. 

"I'm a-goin' to do the same thing to you," he threat- 
ened. 

"Why do you want to fight me?" I asked him. I 
dropped my pencil and stood facing him. 

"I don't like you," he said. "I don't like teachers. 1 
said never another person with your name would teach 
this school. Not as long as I'm here." 

"It's too bad you don't like me or my name," I said, 
my temper rising. 

"I won't be satisfied until I've whipped you," he said. 

"Can you go to another school?" I asked him. "The 
Valley School is not too far from where you live." 

"Naw, naw," he shouted, "if anybody leaves, you'll 
leave. I was in Lonesome Valley first. And I ain't a-goin' 
to no other school because of you!" 

"Then there's nothing left for us to do but fight," I 
said. "I've come to teach this school and I'm going to 
teach it!" 

"Maybe you will," he snarled. "I have you penned in 
this schoolhouse. I have you where I want you. You 
can't get away! You can't run! I aim to whip you right 
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where you stand! It's the same pkce where I whipped 
your sister!" 

I looked at his face. It was red as a sliced beet. Fire 
danced in his pale-blue, elongated eyes. I knew Guy 
Hawkins meant every word he said. I knew I had to face 
him and to fight. There was no other way around. I had 
to think quickly. How would I fight him? 

"Will you let me take my necktie off?" I said remem- 
bering I'd been choked by a fellow pulling my necktie 
once in a fight. 

"Yep, take off that purty tie," he said. "You might get 
it dirty by the time I sweep this floor up with you." 

"Sweep the floor up with me," I said. 

He shot out his long arm but I ducked. I felt the wind 
from his thrust against my ear. 

I mustn't let him clinch me, I thought. 

Then he came back with another right and I ducked 
his second lick. I came around with my first lick a right 
and planted it on his jaw, not a good lick but just 
enough to jar him and make him madder. When he 
rushed at me, I side-stepped. He missed. By the time he 
had turned around, I caught him a haymaker on the 
chin that reeled him. Then I followed up with another 
lick as hard as I had ever hit a man. Yet I didn't bring 
him down. He came back for more. But he didn't reach 
me this time. He was right. I did get my shirt dirty. I 
dove through the air with a flying tackle. I hit him 
beneath the knees. I'd tackled like this in football. I'd 
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tackled hard. And I never tackled anybody harder than 
Guy. His feet went from under him, and I scooted past 
on the pine floor. I'd tackled him so quickly when he 
had expected me to come back at him with my fists, that 
he went down so fast he couldn't catch his hands. His 
face hit flat against the floor and his nose was flattened. 
The blood spurted as he started to get up. 

I let him get to his feet. I wondered if I should. For 
I knew it was either him or me. One of us had to whip. 
When he did get to his feet after that terrible fall, I 
waded into him. I hit fast and I hit hard. He swung wild. 
His fingernail took a streak of hide from my neck and 
left a red mark that smarted and the blood oozed 
through. I pounded his chin. I caught him on the beardy 
jaw. I reeled him back and followed up. I gave him a 
left to the short ribs while my right in a split second 
caught his mouth. Blood spurted again. Yet he was not 
through. But I knew I had him. 

"Had enough?" I panted. 

He didn't answer. I didn't ask him a second time. 
I hit him hard enough to knock two men down. I reeled 
him back against a seat. I followed up. I caught him with 
a haymaker under the chin and laid him across the desk. 
Then he rolled to the floor. He lay there with blood 
running from his nose and mouth. His eyes were rolled 
back. I was nearly out of breath. My hands ached. My 
heart pounded. If this is teaching school! I thought. If 
this goes with it! Then I remembered vaguely I had 
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asked for it. Fd asked for this school. I would take no 
other. 

Guy Hawkins lay there sprawled on the unswept 
floor. His blood was mingled with the yellow dirt car- 
ried into the schoolroom by seventy bare feet. I went 
back and got the water bucket. With a clean handker- 
chief, I washed blood from his mouth and nose. I 
couldn't wash it from his shirt. I put cool water to his 
forehead. 

I worked over a pupil trying to bring him back to 
his senses who only a few hours before I had stood be- 
side and tried to teach how to pronounce words when he 
read. ... I had known the time would eventually come, 
But I wanted to put it off as long as I could. Now I 
had whipped him and I wondered as I looked at him 
stretched on the floor how I'd done it. He was really 
knocked out for the count. I knew the place where we 
had fought would always be marked. It was difficult 
to remove bloodstain from pine wood. It would always 
be there, this reminder, as long as I taught school at 
Lonesome Valley. 

When Guy Hawkins came to his senses, he looked up 
at me. I was applying the wet cool handkerchief to his 
head. When he started to get up, I helped him to his feet. 

"Mr. Stuart, I really got it poured on me/' he admit- 
ted. "You're some fighter." 

This was the first time he had ever called me "Mr. 
Stuart." I had heard, but had pretended not to hear, 
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him call me "Old Jess" every time my back was turned. 
He had never before, when he had spoken directly to 
me, called me anything. 

"I'm not much of a fighter until I have to fight, Guy," 
I said. "You asked for it. There was no way around. I 
had to fight you." 

"I know it," he said. "I've had in mind to whip you 
ever since I heard you's a-goin' to teach this school. But 
you win. You winned fair too," he honestly admitted. 
"I didn't think you could hit like that." 

Guy was still weak. His nose and mouth kept bleed- 
ing. He didn't have a handkerchief and I gave him a 
clean one. 

"Think you can make it home all right, Guy?" 

"I think so," he said. 

He walked slower from the schoolhouse than he had 
walked in. I was too upset to do any more work on my 
record book. I stood by the window and watched him 
walk across the schoolyard, then across the foot log 
and down the Lonesome Creek Road until he went 
around the bend and was out of sight. Something told 
me to watch for Ova Salyers. He might return to attack 
me. I waited several minutes and Ova didn't corne. Guy 
had come to do the job alone. 

I felt better now that the fight was over, and I got 
the broom and swept the floor. I had quickly learned 
that the rural teacher was janitor as well, and that his 
janitor work was one of the important things in his 
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school. I believed, after my brief experience, that the 
schoolhouse should be made a place of beauty, prettier 
and cleaner than any of the homes the pupils came from 
so they would love the house and the surroundings, and 
would think of it as a place of beauty and would want 
to keep it that way. . . . 

I didn't expect Guy Hawkins to return to Lonesome 
Valley School I thought his schooling was ended. But 
when he left the schoolhouse he didn't take his books. 
I wondered if he would come back to get them, and, 
if he came, would he bring his father or one of his mar- 
ried brothers with him? Would he start another fight? 
The same thoughts must have troubled John Conway. 
When I went to school on Tuesday morning, John went 
with me. 

This was John Conway's first visit to the school, for 
his farm work had piled up on him since all of his chil- 
dren but Flossie were going to school. When we got 
there, big Guy Hawkins with his black eyes, swollen 
lips, was in a circle with the other pupils, going around, 
and singing "The Needle's Eye." Guy greeted me: 
"Good morning, Mr. Stuart." 

Then John Conway smiled and turned to go. I 
watched him cross the foot log and go into the little 
store. I joined in the game, "the needle's eye," with my 
pupils. Guy Hawkins and I were captains. I was the 
hard-boiled egg and he was the soft-boiled egg. When 
we took pupils from the line and asked them whether 
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they would rather be a soft-boiled or a hard-boiled egg, 
the majority chose the soft-boiled egg. Guy Hawkins 
got three-fourths of the pupils. And when we formed 
our tug of war to pull against each other, his side toppled 
my side. They pulled us all over the yard, and every- 
body laughed, especially Guy Hawkins. It was great 
fun. And never did Guy Hawkins or a pupil ask me 
about the fight. If they talked about it, I didn't know. 
I did notice them observing the bloodstain on the floor. 
If Guy Hawkins ever said anything against me to a fel- 
low-pupil again, I never heard of it. He had, for the first 
time, become a pupil like the rest. He had, for the first 
time, acted as if he was a part of our school. 



NOTE. Jesse Stuart went back to high school after his 
teaching job in Lonesome Valley. Then he worked at the 
steel mills as a blacksmith. But he wanted desperately to be 
the first of his people to be a college graduate. He hitch- 
hiked to Lincoln Memorial University in Tennessee, where 
he worked his way through to graduation: digging water 
lines through the mountains, lawn mowing, dish washing, 
rock quarrying. Then he put in a year of graduate work at 
Vanderbilt University, where he studied the craft of writing. 
But teaching was Stuart's loved vocation, and to it he 
brought imagination, courage, and a deep interest in his 
pupils. Meanwhile he kept on writing, though. His poems 
and books were being published and read throughout the 
country. 
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The years 'were passing, and he and Naomi Deans had 
been "going together" for seventeen years. His teacher's 
salary couldn't make their dream of marriage come true. He 
turned to farming for his living. Then in marriage and writ- 
ing he found new purpose and fulfillment 

Among his long list of books are: Hie To The Hunters, 
Man With A Bull-Tongue Plow, Mongrel Mettle, and 
Taps for Private Tussie. The warmth and sensitivity of 
Jesse Stuart's writings bring us close to the South, and to 
the people there he knows so well. 




MARK TWAIN (SAMUEL 
LANGHORNE CLEMENS ). 

When Mark Twain -was work- 
ing on his masterpiece Huckle- 
berry Finn, he spoke of it 
sometimes as "Huck Finn's Au- 
tobiography" since he 'was writing it in the first person. 
That book, like Tom Sawyer before it, was based largely 
on Mark Twain's own life as a boy in the busy little river- 
port town of Hannibal, Missouri, 

The happiest part of his life was his boyhood and youth 
on the Mississippi From its banks he watched the drama 
of westward expansion unfold. Later as a pilot navigating 
a thousand miles of its broad, yellow waters he was part of 
the traffic moving into and out of the heart of America. 

Mark Twain deeply loved the plain, hearty people of 
pioneer America. And so, more than any other writer of 
the last century, he has made the excitement, drama, and 
humor of this frontier life live again for us today. 



CUB PILOT 

I J / HEN I WAS a boy, there was but one permanent 
WW ambition among my comrades in our village on 
the west bank of the Mississippi River. That was, to be 
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a steamboatman. When a circus came and went, it left 
us all burning to become clowns; the first negro minstrel 
show that ever came to our section left us all suffering 
to try that kind of life; now and then we had a hope 
that, if w r e lived and were good, God would permit us 
to be pirates. These ambitions faded out, each in its turn; 
but the ambition to be a steamboatman always remained. 
I first wanted to be a cabin boy, so that I could come out 
with a white apron on and shake a tablecloth over the 
side, where all my old comrades could see me: later I 
thought I would rather be the deck-hand who stood on 
the end of the stage-plank with the coil of rope in his 
hand, because he was particularly conspicuous. 

Boy after boy managed to get on the river. The min- 
ister's son became an engineer. The doctor's and the 
postmaster's sons became "mud clerks"; the wholesale 
liquor dealer's son became a barkeeper on a boat; four 
sons of the chief merchant, and two sons of the county 
judge, became pilots. Pilot was the grandest position of 
all. The pilot, even in those days of trivial wages, had a 
princely salary from a hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars a month, and no board to pay. 
Two months of his wages would pay a preacher's salary 
for a year. Now some of us were left disconsolate. We 
could not get on the riverat least our parents would 
not let us. 

So, by and by, I ran away. I said I would never come 
home again till I was a pilot and could come in glory. 
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During the two or two and a half years of my appren- 
ticeship I served under many pilots, and had experience 
of many kinds of steamboatmen and many varieties of 
steamboats; ... I am to this day profiting somewhat by 
that experience; for in that brief, sharp schooling, I got 
personally and familiarly acquainted with about all the 
different types of human nature that are to be found in 
fiction, biography, or history. 

The figure that comes before me oftenest, out of the 
shadows of that vanished time, is that of Brown, of the 
steamer Pennsylvania the man referred to in a former 
chapter, whose memory was so good and tiresome. He 
was a middle-aged, long, slim, bony, smooth-shaven, 
horse-faced, ignorant, stingy, malicious, snarling, fault- 
hunting, mote-magnifying tyrant. I early got the habit 
of coming on watch with dread at my heart. No matter 
how good a time I might have been having with the off- 
watch below, and no matter how high my spirits might 
be when I started aloft, my soul became lead in my body 
the moment I approached the pilot-house. 

I still remember the first time I ever entered the pres- 
ence of that man. The boat had backed out from St. 
Louis and was "straightening down." I ascended to the 
pilot-house in high feather, and very proud to be semi- 
officially a member of the executive family of so fast and 
famous a boat. Brown was at the wheel. I paused in the 
middle of the room, all fixed to make my bow, but 
Brown did not look around. I thought he took a furtive 
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glance at me out of the corner of his eye, but as not 
even this notice was repeated, I judged I had been mis- 
taken. By this time he was picking his way among some 
dangerous "breaks" abreast the woodyards; therefore 
it would not be proper to interrupt him; so I stepped 
softly to the high bench and took a seat. 

There was silence for ten minutes; then my new boss 
turned and inspected me deliberately and painstakingly 
from head to heel for about as it seemed to mea quar- 
ter of an hour. After which he removed his countenance 
and I saw it no more for some seconds; then it came 
around once more, and this question greeted me: 

"Are you Horace Bigsby's cub?" 

"Yes, sir." 

After this there was a pause and another inspection. 
Then: 

"What's your name?" 

I told him. He repeated it after me. It was probably 
the only thing he ever forgot; for although I was with 
him many months he never addressed himself to me in 
any other way than "Here!" and then his command 
followed. 

"Where was you born? " 

"In Florida, Missouri." 

A pause. Then: 

"Dern sight better stayed there!" 

By means of a dozen or so of pretty direct questions, 
he pumped my family history out of me. 
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The leads were going now in the first crossing. This 
interrupted the inquest. When the leads had been laid in 
he resumed: 

"How long you been on the river?" 

I told him. After a pause: 

"Where'd you get them shoes?" 

I gave him the information. 

"Hold up your foot! " 

I did so. He stepped back, examined the shoe minutely 
and contemptuously, scratching his head thoughtfully, 
tilting his high sugar-loaf hat well forward to facilitate 
the operation, then ejaculated, "Well, I'll be dod 
derned!" and returned to his wheel. 

What occasion there was to be dod derned about it 
is a thing which is still as much of a mystery to me now 
as it was then. It must have been all of fifteen minutes 
fifteen minutes of dull, homesick silence before that 
long horse-face swung round upon me again and then 
what a change! It was as red as fire, and every muscle 
in it was working. Now came this shriek: 

"Here! You going to set there all day?" 

I lit in the middle of the floor, shot there by the elec- 
tric suddenness of the surprise. As soon as I could get 
my voice I said apologetically: "I have had no orders, 



sir." 



"You've had no orders! My, what a fine bird we are! 
We must have orders! Our father was a gentleman 
owned slaves and we've been to school. Yes, we are a 
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gentleman, too, and got to have orders! ORDERS, is it? 
ORDERS is what you want! Dod dern my skin, /'// 
learn you to swell yourself up and blow around here 
about your dod-derned orders! G'way from the wheel! " 
(I had approached it without knowing it.) 

I moved back a step or two and stood as in a dream, 
all my senses stupefied by this frantic assault. 

"What you standing there for? Take that ice-pitcher 
down to the texas-tender! Come, move along, and don't 
you be all day about it!" 

The moment I got back to the pilot-house Brown said: 

"Here! What was you doing down there all this 
time?" 

"I couldn't find the texas-tender; I had to go all the 
way to the pantry." 

"Derned likely story! Fill up the stove." 

I proceeded to do so. He watched me like a cat. 
Presently he shouted: 

"Put down that shovel! Derndest numbskull I ever 
saw ain't even got sense enough to load up a stove." 

All through the watch this sort of thing went on. Yes, 
and the subsequent watches were much like it during a 
stretch of months. As I have said, I soon got the habit 
of coming on duty with dread. The moment I was in the 
presence, even in the darkest night, I could feel those 
yellow eyes upon me, and knew their owner was watch- 
ing for a pretext to spit out some venom on me. Pre- 
liminarily he w r ould say: 
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"Here! Take the wheel." 

Two minutes later: 

"Where in the nation you going to? Pull her down! 
pull her down! " 

After another moment: 

"Say! You going to hold her all day? Let her go- 
meet her! meet her!" 

Then he would jump from the bench, snatch the 
wheel from me, and meet her himself, pouring out wrath 
upon me all the time. 

George Ritchie was the other pilot's cub. He was hav- 
ing good times now; for his boss, George Ealer, was as 
kindhearted as Brown wasn't. Ritchie had steered for 
Brown the season before; consequently, he knew exactly 
how to entertain himself and plague me, all by the one 
operation. Whenever I took the wheel for a moment on 
Ealer's watch, Ritchie would sit back on the bench 
and play Brown, with continual ejaculations of "Snatch 
her! snatch her! Derndest mud-cat I ever saw!" "Here! 
Where are you going now? Going to run over that 
snag?" "Pull her down! Don't you hear me? Pull her 
down!" "There she goes! Just as I expected! I told you 
not to cramp that reef. G'way from the wheel!" 

So I always had a rough time of it, no matter whose 
watch it was; and sometimes it seemed to me that 
Ritchie's good-natured badgering was pretty nearly as 
aggravating as Brown's dead-earnest nagging. 

I often wanted to kill Brown, but this would not 
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answer. A cub had to take everything his boss gave, in 
the way of vigorous comment and criticism; and we all 
believed that there was a United States law making it a 
penitentiary offense to strike or threaten a pilot who 
was on duty. However, I could imagine myself killing 
Brown; there was no law against that; and that was the 
thing I used always to do the moment I was abed. Instead 
of going over my river in my mind, as was my duty, I 
threw business aside for pleasure, and killed Brown. I 
killed Brown every night for months; not in old, stale, 
commonplace ways, but in new and picturesque ones- 
ways that were sometimes surprising for freshness of 
design and ghastliness of situation and environment. 

Two trips later I got into serious trouble. Brown was 
steering; I was "pulling down." My younger brother 
[Henry] appeared on the hurricane-deck, and shouted 
to Brown to stop at some landing or other, a mile or so 
below. Brown gave no intimation that he had heard any- 
thing. But that was his way: he never condescended to 
take notice of an underclerk. The wind was blowing; 
Brown was deaf (although he always pretended he 
wasn't), and I very much doubted if he had heard the 
order. If I had had two heads, I would have spoken; but 
as I had only one, it seemed judicious to take care of it; 
so I kept still. 

Presently, sure enough, we went sailing by that plan- 
tation. Captain Klinefelter appeared on the deck, and 
said: 
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"Let her come around, sir, let her come around. 
Didn't Henry tell you to land here?" 



sir!" 



"I sent him up to do it." 

"He did come up; and that's all the good it done, the 
dod-derned fool. He never said anything." 

"Didn't you hear him?" asked the captain of me. 

Of course I didn't want to be mixed up in this business, 
but there was no way to avoid it; so I said: 

"Yes, sir." 

I knew what Brown's next remark would be, before 
he uttered it. It was: 

"Shut your mouth! You never heard anything of the 
kind." 

I closed my mouth, according to instructions. An hour 
later Henry entered the pilot-house, unaware of what 
had been going on. He was a thoroughly inoffensive 
boy, and I was sorry to see him come, for I knew Brown 
would have no pity on him. Brown began, straightway: 

"Here! Why didn't you tell me we'd got to land 
at that plantation?" 

"I did tell you, Mr. Brown." 

"It's a lie!" 

I said: 

"You lie, yourself. He did tell you." 

Brown glared at me in unaffected surprise; and for as 
much as a moment he was entirely speechless; then he 
shouted to me: 
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"I'll attend to your case in a half a minute!" then to 
Henry, "And you leave the pilot-house; out with you!" 

It was pilot law, and must be obeyed. The boy started 
out, and even had his foot on the upper step outside the 
door, when Brown, with a sudden access of fury, picked 
up a ten-pound lump of coal and sprang after him; but 
I was between, with a heavy stool, and I hit Brown a 
good honest blow which stretched him out. 

I had committed the crime of crimesI had lifted 
my hand against a pilot on duty! I supposed I was 
booked for the penitentiary sure, and couldn't be booked 
any surer if I went on and squared my long account with 
this person while I had the chance; consequently I stuck 
to him and pounded him with my fists a considerable 
time. I do not know how long, the pleasure of it prob- 
ably made it seem longer than it really was; but in the 
end he struggled free and jumped up and sprang to the 
wheel: a very natural solicitude, for, all this time, here 
was this steamboat tearing down the river at the rate 
of fifteen miles an hour and nobody at the helm! How- 
ever, Eagle Bend was two miles wide at this bank-full 
stage, and correspondingly long and deep: and the boat 
was steering herself straight down the middle and taking 
no chances. Still, that was only luck a body might have 
found her charging into the woods. 

Perceiving at a glance that the Pennsylvania was in no 
danger, Brown gathered up the big spy-glass, war-club 
fashion, and ordered me out of the pilot-house with more 
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than Comanche bluster. But I was not afraid of him now; 
so, instead of going, I tarried, and criticized his grammar. 
I reformed his ferocious speeches for him, and put them 
into good English, calling his attention to the advantage 
of pure English over the bastard dialect of the Pennsyl- 
vania collieries whence he was extracted. He could have 
done his part to admiration in a cross-fire of mere vitu- 
peration, of course; but he was not equipped for this 
species of controversy; so he presently laid aside his glass 
and took the wheel, muttering and shaking his head; and 
I retired to the bench. The racket had brought every- 
body to the hurricane-deck, and I trembled when I saw 
the old captain looking up from amid the crowd. I said 
to myself, "Now I am done for!" for although, as a rule, 
he was so fatherly and indulgent toward the boat's 
family, and so patient of minor shortcomings, he could 
be stern enough when the fault was worth it. 

I tried to imagine what he would do to a cub pilot who 
had been guilty of such a crime as mine, committed on a 
boat guard-deep with costly freight and alive with pas- 
sengers. Our watch was nearly ended. I thought I would 
go and hide somewhere till I got a chance to slide ashore. 
So I slipped out of the pilot-house, and down the steps, 
and around to the texas-door, and was in the act of glid- 
ing within, when the captain confronted me! I dropped 
my head, and he stood over me in silence a moment or 
two, then said impressively: 

"Follow me." 
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I dropped into his wake; he led the way to his parlor 
in the forward end of the texas. We were alone, now. 
He closed the after door; then moved slowly to the for- 
ward one and closed that. He sat down; I stood before 
him. He looked at me some little time, then said: 

"So you have been fighting Mr. Brown?" 

I answered meekly: 

"Yes, sir." 

"Do you know that that is a very serious matter?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Are you aware that this boat was plowing down the 
river fully five minutes with no one at the wheel?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Did you strike him first?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"What with?" 

"A stool, sir." 

"Hard?" 

"Middling, sir." 

"Did it knock him down?" 

"He-he fell, sir." 

"Did you follow it up? Did you do anything further? " 

"Yes, sir." 

"What did you do?" 

"Pounded him, sir." 

"Pounded him?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Did you pound him much? that is, severely?" 
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"One might call it that, sir, maybe." 

"I'm deuced glad of it! Hark ye, never mention that I 
said that. You have been guilty of a great crime; and 
don't you ever be guilty of it again, on this boat. But 
lay for him ashore! Give him a good sound thrashing, 
do you hear? I'll pay the expenses. Now go and mind 
you, not a word of this to anybody. Clear out with you! 
You've been guilty of a great crime, you whelp!' 9 

I slid out, happy with the sense of a close shave and a 
mighty deliverance; and I heard him laughing to himself 
and slapping his fat thighs after I had closed his door. 

When Brown came off watch he went straight to the 
captain, who was talking with some passengers on the 
boiler-deck, and demanded that I be put ashore in New 
Orleans and added: 

"I'll never turn a wheel on this boat again while that 
cub stays." 

The captain said: 

"But he needn't come round when you are on watch, 
Mr. Brown." 

"I won't even stay on the same boat with him. One 
of us has got to go ashore." 

"Very well," said the captain, "let it be yourself," 
and resumed his talk with the passengers. 

During the brief remainder of the trip I knew how 
an emancipated slave feels, for I was an emancipated slave 
myself. 



WALTER WHITE. A Mail 

Called White is an extraordi- 
nary career-story told by a man 
who although more white than 
colored chose to identify him- 
self with the Negro people. 

Our selection from this autobiography is about a horrify- 
ing experience that became a crisis in Walter Whites life 
and led to the making of his momentous decision. 





"THECRYOFTHEMOB" 

WERE nine light-skinned Negroes 
in my family: mother, father, five sisters, 
an older brother, George, and myself. The house in 
which I discovered what it meant to be a Negro was 
located on Houston Street, three blocks from the Cand- 
ler Building, Atlanta's first skyscraper, which bore the 
name of the ex-drug clerk who had become a millionaire 
from the sale of Coca-Cola. Below us lived none but 
Negroes; toward town all but a very few were white. 
Ours was an eight-room, two-story frame house which 
362 
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stood out In its surroundings not because of its opulence 
but by contrast with the drabness and unpaintedness of 
the other dwellings in a deteriorating neighborhood. 

Only Father kept his house painted, the picket fence 
repaired, the board fence separating our place from those 
on either side whitewashed, the grass neatly trimmed, 
and flower beds abloom. Mother's passion for neatness 
was even more pronounced and it seemed to me that I 
was always the victim of her determination to see no 
single blade of grass longer than the others or any one 
of the pickets in the front fence less shiny with paint 
than its mates. This spic-and-spanness became increas- 
ingly apparent as the rest of the neighborhood became 
more down-at-heel, and resulted, as we were to learn, 
in sullen envy among some of our white neighbors. It 
was the violent expression of that resentment against 
a Negro family neater than themselves which set the pat- 
tern of our lives. 

On a day in September 1906, when I was thirteen, we 
were taught that there is no isolation from life. The un- 
seasonably oppressive heat of an Indian summer day 
hung like a steaming blanket over Atlanta. My sisters 
and I had casually commented upon the unusual quiet- 
ness. It seemed to stay Mother's volubility and reduced 
Father, who was more taciturn, to monosyllables. But, 
as I remember it, no other sense of impending trouble 
impinged upon our consciousness. 

I had read the inflammatory headlines in the Atlanta 
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News and the more restrained ones in the Atlanta Con- 
stitution which reported alleged rapes and other crimes 
committed by Negroes. But these were so standard and 
familiar that they made as I look back on it now little 
impression. The stories were more frequent, however, 
and consisted of eight-column streamers instead of the 
usual two- or four-column ones. 

Father was a mail collector. His tour of duty was from 
three to eleven P.M. He made his rounds in a little cart 
into which one climbed from a step in the rear. I used 
to drive the cart for him from two until seven, leaving 
him at the point nearest our home on Houston Street, 
to return home either for study or sleep. That day Father 
decided that I should not go with him. I appealed to 
Mother, who thought it might be all right, provided 
Father sent me home before dark because, she said, "I 
don't think they would dare start anything before night- 
fall." Father told me as we made the rounds that ominous 
rumors of a race riot that night were sweeping the town. 
But I was too young that morning to understand the 
background of the riot. I became much older during the 
next thirty-six hours, under circumstances which I now 
recognize as the inevitable outcome of what had pre- 
ceded. 

One of the most bitter political campaigns of that 
bloody era was reaching its climax. Hoke Smith was a 
candidate that year for the governorship. 

To overcome the power of the regular Democratic 
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organization, Hoke Smith sought to heal the feud of long 
standing between himself and the powerful ex-radical 
Populist, Thomas E. Watson. Tom Watson was the 
strangest mixture of contradictions which rotten-bor- 
ough politics of the South had ever produced. His break 
with the Democratic Party during the '90*5 and the or- 
ganization of the Populist Party made the Democrats his 
implacable enemies. Watson ran for president in 1904 
and 1908, both times with abysmal failure. His defeats 
soured him to the point of vicious acrimony. He turned 
from his ideal of interracial decency to one of virulent 
hatred and denunciation of the "nigger." He thus be- 
came a natural ally for Hoke Smith in the gubernatorial 
election in Georgia in 1906. 

The two rabble-rousers stumped the state screaming, 
"Nigger, nigger, nigger!" Watson's oratory had been 
especially eff ective among the cotton mill workers and 
other poor whites in and near Atlanta. The Atlanta Jour- 
nal on August i, 1906, in heavy type, all capital letters, 
printed an incendiary appeal to race prejudice backing 
up Watson and Smith. 

Fuel was added to the fire by a dramatization of 
Thomas Dixon's novel The Clansman in Atlanta. (This 
was later made by David Wark Griffith into The Birth 
of a Nation, and did more than anything else to make 
successful the revival of the Ku Klux Klan.) The late 
Ray Stannard Baker, telling the story of the Atlanta 
riot in Along the Color Line, characterized Dixon's fie- 
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tion and its effect on Atlanta and the South as "incen- 
diary and cruel." No more apt or accurate description 
could have been chosen. 

During the afternoon preceding the riot little bands 
of sullen, evil-looking men talked excitedly on street 
corners all over downtown Atlanta. Around seven 
o'clock my father and I were driving toward a mail box 
at the comer of Peachtree and Houston Streets when 
there came from near-by Pryor Street a roar the like of 
which I had never heard before, but which sent a sen- 
sation of mingled fear and excitement coursing through 
my body. I asked permission of Father to go and see 
what the trouble was. He bluntly ordered me to stay in 
the cart. A little later we drove down Atlanta's main 
business thoroughfare, Peachtree Street. Again we 
heard the terrifying cries, this time near at hand and 
coming toward us. We saw a lame Negro bootblack 
from Herndon's barber shop pathetically trying to out- 
run a mob of whites. Less than a hundred yards from 
us the chase ended. We saw clubs and fists descending 
to the accompaniment of savage shouting and cursing. 
Suddenly a voice cried, "There goes another nigger!" 
Its work done, the mob went after new prey. The body 
with the withered foot lay dead in a pool of blood on 
the street. 

Father's apprehension and mine steadily increased 
during the evening, although the fact that our skins were 
white kept us from attack. Another circumstance fa- 
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vored us the mob had not yet grown violent enough to 
attack United States government property. But I could 
see Father's relief when he punched the time clock 
at eleven P.M. and got into the cart to go home. He 
wanted to go the back way down Forsyth Street, but I 
begged him, in my childish excitement and ignorance, to 
drive down Marietta to Five Points, the heart of Atlanta's 
business district, where the crowds were densest and 
the yells loudest. No sooner had we turned into Marietta 
Street, however, than we saw careening toward us an 
undertaker's barouche. Crouched in the rear of the vehi- 
cle were three Negroes clinging to the sides of the car- 
riage as it lunged and swerved. On the driver's seat 
crouched a white man, the reins held taut in his left hand. 
A huge whip was gripped in his right. Alternately he 
lashed the horses and, without looking backward, swung 
the whip in savage swoops in the faces of members of the 
mob as they lunged at the carriage determined to seize the 
three Negroes. 

There was no time for us to get out of its path, so 
sudden and swift was the appearance of the vehicle. The 
hub cap of the right rear wheel of the barouche hit the 
right side of our much lighter wagon. Father and I in- 
stinctively threw our weight and kept the cart from 
turning completely over. Our mare was a Texas mustang 
which, frightened by the sudden blow, lunged in the 
air as Father clung to the reins. Good fortune was with 
us. The cart settled back on its four wheels as Father said 
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in a voice which brooked no dissent, "We are going 
home the back way and not down Marietta." 

But again on Pryor Street we heard the cry of the 
mob. Close to us and in our direction ran a stout and 
elderly woman who cooked at a downtown white hotel. 
Fifty yards behind, a mob which filled the street from 
curb to curb was closing in. Father handed the reins to 
me and though he was of slight stature, reached down 
and lifted the woman into the cart. I did not need to be 
told to lash the mare to the fastest speed she could 
muster. 

The church bells tolled the next morning for Sunday 
service. But no one in Atlanta believed for a moment that 
the hatred and lust for blood had been appeased. Like 
skulls on a cannibal's hut the hats and caps of victims 
of the mob of the night before had been hung on the 
iron hooks of telegraph poles. None could tell whether 
each hat represented a dead Negro. But we knew that 
some of those who had worn the hats would never again 
wear any. 

Late in the afternoon friends of my father's came to 
warn of more trouble that night. They told us that plans 
had been perfected for a mob to form on Peachtree 
Street just after nightfall to march down Houston Street 
to what the white people called "Darktown," three 
blocks or so below our house, to "clean out the niggers." 
There had never been a firearm in our house before that 
day. Father was reluctant even in those circumstances to 
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violate the law, but he at last gave in at Mother's insist- 
ence. 

We turned out the lights early, as did all our neigh- 
bors. No one removed his clothes or thought of sleep. 
Apprehension was tangible. We could almost touch its 
cold and clammy surface. Toward midnight the unnatu- 
ral quiet was broken by a roar that grew steadily in vol- 
ume. Even today I grow tense in remembering it. 

Father told Mother to take my sisters, the youngest of 
them only six, to the rear of the house, which offered 
more protection from stones and bullets. My brother 
George was away, so Father and I, the only males in 
the house, took our places at the front windows of the 
parlor. The windows opened on a porch along the front 
side of the house, which in turn gave onto a narrow lawn 
that sloped down to the street and a picket fence. There 
was a crash as Negroes smashed the street lamp at the 
corner of Houston and Piedmont Avenue down the 
street. In a very few minutes the vanguard of the mob, 
some of them bearing torches, appeared. A voice which 
we recognized as that of the son of the grocer with whom 
we had traded for many years yelled, "That's where 
that nigger mail carrier lives! Let's burn it down! It's too 
nice for a nigger to live in!" In the eerie light Father 
turned his drawn face toward me. In a voice as quiet as 
though he were asking me to pass him the sugar at the 
breakfast table, he said, "Son, don't shoot until the first 
man puts his foot on the lawn and then don't you miss! " 
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In the flickering light the mob swayed, paused, and 
began to flow toward us. In that instant there opened 
up within me a great awareness; I knew then who I was. 
I was a Negro, a human being with an invisible pigmen- 
tation which marked me a person to be hunted, hanged, 
abused, discriminated against, kept in poverty and igno- 
rance, in order that those whose skin was white would 
have readily at hand a proof of their superiority, a proof 
patent and inclusive, accessible to the moron and the 
idiot as well as to the wise man and the genius. No matter 
how low a white man fell, he could always hold fast to 
the smug conviction that he was superior to two-thirds 
of the world's population, for those two-thirds were not 
white. 

It made no difference how intelligent or talented my 
millions of brothers and I were, or how virtuously we 
lived. A curse like that of Judas was upon us, a mark of 
degradation fashioned with heavenly authority. There 
were white men who said Negroes had no souls, and 
who proved it by the Bible. Some of these now were 
approaching us, intent upon burning our house. 

Theirs was a world of contrasts in values: superior 
and inferior, profit and loss, cooperative and nonco- 
operative, civilized and aboriginal, white and black. If 
you were on the wrong end of the comparision, if you 
were inferior, if you were noncooperative, if you were 
aboriginal, if you were black, then you were marked for 
excision, expulsion, or extinction. I was a Negro; I was 
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therefore that part of history which opposed the good, 
the just, and the enlightened. I was a Persian, falling 
before the hordes of Alexander. I was a Carthaginian, 
extinguished by the Legions of Rome. I was a French- 
man at Waterloo, an Anglo-Saxon at Hastings, a Con- 
federate at Vicksburg. I was the defeated, wherever and 
whenever there was a defeat. 

Yet as a boy there in the darkness amid the tightening 
fright, I knew the inexplicable thing that my skin was 
as white as the skin of those who were coming at me. 

The mob moved toward the lawn. I tried to aim my 
gun, wondering what it would feel like to kill a man. 
Suddenly there was a volley of shots. The mob hesitated, 
stopped. Some friends of my father's had barricaded 
themselves in a two-story brick building just below our 
house. It was they who had fired. Some of the mobsrnen, 
still bloodthirsty, shouted, "Let's go get the nigger/' 
Others, afraid now for their safety, held back. Our 
friends, noting the hesitation, fired another volley. The 
mob broke and retreated up Houston Street. 

In the quiet that followed I put my gun aside and tried 
to relax. But a tension different from anything I had 
ever known possessed me. I was gripped by the knowl- 
edge of my identity, and in the depths of my soul I was 
vaguely aware that I was glad of it. I was sick with loath- 
ing for the hatred which had flared before me that night 
and come so close to making me a killer; but I was glad 
I was not one of those who hated; I was glad I was not 
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one of those made sick and murderous by pride. I was 
glad I was not one of those whose story is in the history 
of the world, a record of bloodshed, rapine, and pillage. 
I was glad my mind and spirit were part of the races that 
had not fully awakened, and who therefore had still 
before them the opportunity to write a record of virtue 
as a memorandum to Armageddon. 

It was all just a feeling then, inarticulate and melan- 
choly, yet reassuring in the way that death and sleep are 
reassuring, and I have clung to it now for nearly half 
a century. 



NOTE. Such scenes are not limited to any single region. 
Two years later, in Springfield, Illinois, the very home town 
of the man who emancipated the Negro slaves, a race riot 
occurred. Protest against this barbarity in a civilized coun- 
try led Negroes and whites to form the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. 

Walter White's name has become almost synonymous 
with that of this now far-reaching organization. In 1918, he 
became its Assistant Secretary, and ever since has devoted 
his life to defending the rights of his people as Americans, 
and in that way the human rights of all 
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